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THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  XIX.  FEBRUARY,  1910.  No.  109 

IS   COBDENISM   RESPONSIBLE   FOR 
SOCIALISM? 

BY  CHARLES  A.  W.  POWNALL 

"  THE  world  knows  little  of  its  greatest  men,"  wrote  Sir  Henry 
Taylor ;  we  may  perhaps  invert  the  phrase  and  say  that  sometimes 
the  world  knows,  and  hears,  too  much  of  those  who  are  not  the 
greatest,  but  only  the  most  greatly  advertised,  men.  As  time 
passes  the  belief  grows  that  Richard  Cobden  belonged  to  the  last- 
mentioned  class.  For  fifty  years  he  has  been  held  up  to  admira- 
tion as  a  statesman  of  great  foresight,  who  devoted  himself  to  the 
promotion  of  the  national  welfare  by  expanding  our  industries, 
and  by  providing  cheap  food  for  the  mass  of  the  people  who 
should  regard  him  as  their  benefactor. 

In  the  matter  of  foresight  he  has  been  proved  by  events  to 
have  blundered  in  two  of  his  most  important  predictions.  He 
was  wrong  when  he  prophesied  that  if  this  country  adopted  Free 
Trade  the  example  would  be  universally  followed  within  five  years. 
More  than  sixty  years  have  passed  since  he  said  this  in  1846,  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  such  action.  On  the  contrary  many 
countries  have  since  then  adopted  the  protective  duties  on  imports 
which  had  built  up  our  commerce  under  the  Navigation  Laws, 
and  their  prosperity  has  increased  during  this  period  much  faster 
than  our  own.  The  idea  that  other  nations  would  successfully 
challenge  the  supremacy  in  manufacture  which  we  enjoyed  in 
his  day  never  occurred  to  Cobden.  He  was  wrong  again  when 
he  asserted  that  no  damage  to  the  population  of  the  country 
districts  would  result  from  his  propaganda  on  behalf  of  the 
population  of  the  towns.  He  omitted  from  his  calculations  the 
VOL.  XIX.— No.  109.  B 
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elementary  fact  that  any  country  at  any  period  contains  these  two 
different  populations  whose  interests  are  diametrically  opposed. 
The  townsman  produces  no  food  and  desires  to  buy  it  as  cheap 
as  possible ;  the  countryman  does  produce  food  and  he  wants  to 
sell  it  at  the  best  price  he  can  get ;  he  has  certainly  a  right  to 
such  a  price  as  will  fairly  remunerate  him  for  his  labour  and  give 
him  fair  interest  on  his  capital.  He  who  holds  the  balance  even 
between  these  conflicting  interests  is  a  statesman,  but  he  who 
advocates  the  benefit  of  either  interest  to  the  detriment  of  the 
other  is  no  more  than  a  partisan.  And  it  cannot  even  be  said  of 
Cobden  that  he  worked  for  the  townsfolk  as  a  whole.  "  You 
never  heard  me  quote  the  superior  judgment  of  the  working 
classes  in  any  deliberation  in  this  assembly ;  you  never  heard  me 
cant  about  the  superior  claims  of  the  working  classes  to  arbitrate 
on  these  great  questions,"  he  said  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
As  for  Trades  Unions  he  hated  them  cordially,  and  it  was  only 
with  the  small  minority  in  the  towns  who  are  employers  that  he 
concerned  himself.  According  to  his  own  definition  the  Corn 
Law  League  was  "  a  middle  class  agitation,"  and  his  biographer, 
now  Lord  Morley,  tells  us  that  "  a  large  and  wealthy  class  had 
the  strongest  material  interest  in  repeal."  This  interest  is 
explained  by  Lord  Morley  when  he  points  out  that  while  in  1818 
there  were  57,000  persons  employed  in  cotton  factories  the 
number  of  these  operatives  had  increased  by  1839  to  469,000. 
Something  had  to  be  done;  either  the  cost  of  food  must  be 
reduced  or  higher  wages  must  be  paid  to  enable  it  to  be 
bought  at  current  rates.  Of  these  two  alternatives  the  masters 
disliked  the  latter,  which  cut  into  profits  permanently.  When 
wages  are  once  raised  it  is  difficult  to  bring  them  down  again. 
It  seemed  better  business  to  subscribe  handsomely  for  a  time 
to  the  League  which  would  cheapen  food.  So  the  contribution 
of  the  employers  increased — according  to  Lord  Morley — from 
£5,000  in  1839  to  £50,000  in  1843  and  to  nearly  £90,000  in 
1844.  At  the  end  of  1845  it  was  resolved  to  raise  £250,000  for 
the  coming  year,  but  the  surrender  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  forced 
on  him  by  the  Irish  famine,  made  this  expenditure  needless. 
The  fact  of  its  being  contemplated  shows  how  much  in  earnest 
the  employers  were  in  the  pursuit  of  their  interests.  When 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  obtained  they  did  not  forget 
Cobden,  who  had  neglected  his  own  affairs  during  the  struggle 
and  thus  impoverished  himself;  they  subscribed  no  less  than 
£80,000  for  him.  Then  they  were  left  to  reap  their  reward — to 
quote  Lord  Morley  once  more — by  1852  "  the  manufacturers 
were  rolling  in  new  opulence."  There  had  been  no  question 
of  patriotism;  it  was  pure  class  legislation — a  mere  matter  of 
business  financed  by  a  small  section  of  the  community  for  its 
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own  advantage.  And  it  was  not  very  good  business  at  that, 
because  to  a  large  extent  it  was  unnecessary.  Oobden's  friends 
backed  him  up  at  such  great  cost  in  the  belief  that  he  was  the 
only  instrument  to  attain  their  object.  This,  however,  is  open 
to  question.  It  may  be  said  that  he  was  but  one  force  out  of 
several  others  which  did  as  much,  or  more  than  he  did,  to  bring 
cheap  food  to  our  shores.  Among  the  men  who  are  covered  by 
the  above-quoted  maxim  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor — those  of  whom 
the  world  knows  little — are  the  pioneers  of  the  marine  engine  and 
the  locomotive.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  Stephensons 
their  names  are  forgotten,  but  it  is  their  work,  carried  on 
simultaneously  with  Cobden's  agitation,  which  really  enabled 
cheap  food  to  reach  our  ports  and  to  be  conveyed  inland.  Take 
wheat,  which  is  regarded  as  the  staple  of  food,  as  an  example. 
If  its  transport  from  abroad  had  had  to  be  conducted  by  the 
old  methods,  of  sailing  ships  at  sea  and  of  stage  waggons  on 
the  roads,  it  could  never  have  been  delivered  to  our  population 
on  such  terms  as  are  possible  when:  we  have  grain  brought  in 
bulk  by  large  steamers  to  Liverpool  and  London,  and  thence 
distributed  to  such  centres  as  Birmingham  and  Leeds  by  rail- 
ways. The  country  owes  at  least  as  much  to  the  mechanical 
inventions  of  the  early  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  as  to  the 
Corn  Law  agitation.  Without  the  politicians  of  that  period 
the  engineers  could  have  done  all  that  was  necessary;  without 
the  engineers  the  politicians  could  have  done  but  little.  We 
may  arrive  at  the  measure  of  how  much  each  of  these  classes 
diminished  the  food  cost  by  remembering  that  the  corn  duty  of 
1842,  which  Cobden  induced  Sir  Eobert  Peel  to  repeal,  was  a 
sliding  scale  varying  with  the  market  price  of  corn  from  205. 
to  5s.  a  quarter. 

The  other  side  of  the  question  may  be  arrived  at  by  comparing 
the  old  charges  for  freight  with  the  present  ones.  So  long  as 
sailing  ships  were  in  use  this  would  not  vary  much,  and  we 
may  go  back  some  time.  Arthur  Young,  who  was  the  expert 
of  Adam  Smith's  day  in  these  matters,  gives  the  freight  on  corn 
from  New  York  to  London  at  14s.  a  quarter,  besides  2s.  for  the 
cost  of  the  casks  in  which  it  was  packed.  From  New  York  to 
Liverpool  the  freight  is  now  a  fraction  over  Is.  a  quarter.  The 
agitation  of  Cobden  was  therefore  not  the  only,  or  always  the 
most  important,  factor  in  reducing  the  cost  of  food.  Free-fooders 
are  never  tired  of  telling  us  that  any  new  duty,  or  alteration  of  duty, 
is  felt  at  once  by  the  consumer.  According  to  this  argument  the 
price  of  wheat  should  have  fallen  in  1846  immediately  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  did  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  it  had  to 
wait  for  over  thirty  years  while  the  steamers  were  being  improved 
and  the  railways  were  being  built ;  so  it  was  not  till  this  develop- 
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ment  was  well  advanced  that,  in  the  year  1878,  the  price  of 
wheat  fell  permanently  below  the  figure  of  1846.  The  change 
in  conditions  thus  appears  to  have  been  due  to,  and  dependent 
on,  the  new  forms  of  transport ;  how  great  it  has  been  we  can 
see  by  reference  to  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations '  published  in  1776. 
Adam  Smith  there  gives  the  average  annual  amount  of  all  sorts 
of  grain  imported  into  this  country  as  less  than  24,000  quarters, 
which  he  estimates  as  one  part  in  every  570  of  the  total  consump- 
tion. The  last  official  returns  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  state 
that,  of  wheat  alone,  we  shall  have  to  import  in  the  coming 
year  no  less  than  27,000,000  quarters.  This  is  nine-elevenths 
of  what  we  require,  and  the  fraction  may  be  expressed  in  Arthur 
Young's  terms.  We  may  say  it  is  now  no  longer  one  quarter  of 
wheat,  but  460  quarters  in  every  570  for  which  we  are  dependent 
on  the  foreigner. 

In  this  and  in  other  matters  the  whole  conditions  of  human 
life  have  been  altered  in  the  last  sixty  years  by  the  discoveries  of 
the  men  of  science,  reduced  to  practice  by  the  engineers,  to  an 
extent  which  makes  Cobden's  methods  and  principles  quite 
obsolete.  When  they  were  applicable  Disraeli  said  they  did  not 
constitute  a  principle  but  only  an  expedient.  Yet  we  are  told 
that  Cobdenism  is  sacrosanct,  and  that  opinions  formed  in  a 
bygone  age  are  so  binding  on  all  succeeding  generations  that 
to  challenge  them  is  economic  heresy.  A  sort  of  divine  authority 
and  infallibility  is  claimed  for  their  author,  who  was  only  human 
and  therefore  made  his  mistakes  in  life  just  as  we  all  do.  He 
was  no  Moses,  no  divinely  inspired  law-giver,  but  he  did  repre- 
sent with  unusual  power  our  lower  middle-class.  Originally  very 
narrow-minded  he  was  a  very  shrewd  man  who,  like  many  other 
people,  modified  the  extreme  views  of  his  youth  as  he  grew  older. 
When  he  had  done  this  he  became  less  of  a  partisan  and  more  of 
a  statesman.  He  had  arrived  at  this  stage  when  he  negotiated  the 
treaty  with  France  in  1860,  acting  on  the  Bismarckian  maxim  of 
do  ut  des  and  seeking  a  system  of  reciprocity.  If  the  other  side 
to  the  bargain  would  make  concessions  in  their  duties  on  our 
goods  he  was  ready  to  meet  them  with  similar  concessions  to 
their  goods ;  but  he  was  not  willing  to  concede  everything  and 
take  nothing  in  such  matters,  as  is  the  practice  of  his  disciples, 
who  have  done  his  memory  cruel  injustice  by  basing  such  pro- 
cedure on  his  authority.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  they 
think  they  have  Free  Trade  when  they  only  have  power  to  import 
freely  and  no  power  to  export  freely — a  thing  Cobden  was  far  too 
sensible  to  ever  have  in  his  mind.  Intent  as  he  was  on  the  reform 
of  abuses,  especially  in  commercial  matters,  if  he  were  with  us  now 
he  would  be  quick  to  recognise  how  his  system  had  been  per- 
verted. We  might  expect  him,  if  alive,  to  be  an  ardent  advocate 
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for  Tariff  Eeform,  leaving  the  Eadicals  on  that  issue  as  his  friend 
and  colleague,  John  Bright,  left  them  in  1886  on  the  question  of 
Home  Eule.  His  mind  widened  as  he  gained  experience ;  later 
in  life  he  appears  to  have  recognised  how  much  too  far  he  had 
gone  in  his  early  crusade  against  the  countryfolk  on  behalf  of 
the  townsfolk,  and  how  he  had  placed  the  food  supply  of  the 
whole  people  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigner.  In  1862  he  wrote : 

I  doubt  the  wisdom,  I  certainly  doubt  the  prudence,  of  a  great  mass  of 
industrial  people  allowing  themselves  to  continually  live  in  dependence  upon 
foreign  Powers  for  the  supply  of  food  and  raw  materials,  knowing  that  a  system 
of  warfare  exists  by  which  at  any  moment,  without  notice,  without  any  help 
on  their  part  or  means  of  prevention,  they  are  liable  to  have  the  raw  material 
and  the  food  withdrawn  from  them — cut  off  from  them  suddenly — without  any 
power  to  resist  it  or  to  hinder  it. 

But  even  then,  when  well  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  his 
system  was  exposed  from  foreign  attack,  he  remained  an  advocate 
of  peace  at  any  price.  The  objection  to  what  they  call  "militarism  " 
among  the  modern  Eadicals,  the  disinclination  to  serve  and  to 
protect  their  country,  is  largely  due  to  Cobden  who  hated  war- 
irrespective  of  its  cause — as  he  hated  the  landed  interest  to  which, 
as  the  son  of  a  Sussex  farmer,  he  naturally  belonged.  Trade — 
successful  bargaining — was  to  him  the  Alpha  and  Omega ;  the 
increase  of  Board  of  Trade  Eeturns  was  the  limit  of  his  mental 
horizon.  If  he  did  not  do  everything  for  cheap  food  he  did  much 
for  cheap  thought.  Though  «not  personally  a  gain-greedy  man  he 
became,  or  has  been  made,  the  High  Priest  of  the  shoddy  gospel 
of  money-making,  of  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,  as  the  main 
object  in  life.  Against  this  Euskin  protested  and  Carlyle 
thundered,  especially  in  the  Latter  Day  Pamphlets  which  were 
written  in  1851  when  the  Manchester  School  was  in  the  first 
flush  of  victory.  Their  policy  has  paid  them  very  well,  but  now 
we  have  had  sixty  years  of  it  we  may  ask  what  it  has  done 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Has  it  only  robbed  Peter  to  pay 
Paul  ?  A  great  flood  of  wealth  has  poured  into  the  factories  and 
the  towns,  but  it  is  by  no  means  all  gain.  Against  it  we  have  to 
set  the  fact  that  up  to  1905  the  loss  of  agricultural  capital  has 
amounted  to  the  colossal  sum  of  seventeen  hundred  millions  of 
money,  more  than  double  the  National  Debt,  which  stands  now 
at  seven  hundred  and  sixty  millions.  Whether  the  nation  has 
gained  or  lost  when  there  is  such  an  entry  on  the  debit  side  of 
the  account  may  be  doubted.  It  has  certainly  lost  in  its  power 
of  feeding  itself ;  in  the  days  of  the  Corn  Law  League  nine 
out  of  ten  of  our  people  were  fed  on  home  grown  wheat; 
now  the  figures  are  reversed,  and  one  Englishman  eats  home 
grown  corn  while  the  other  nine  are  supplied  with  the  foreign 
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article.*  At  no  time  is  there  food  enough  in  the  country  to 
last  more  than  a  month,  and  if  the  fleet  were  .eluded  or  evaded 
we  should  be  starved  to  submission  in  a  fortnight. 

To  turn  from  the  national  to  the  personal  aspect  of  the  matter, 
the  last  sixty  years  have  witnessed  the  practical  extinction  of  the 
old  race  of  country  gentlemen.  Like  all  other  classes  they  had 
their  faults,  but  they,  and  the  clergy,  were  centres  of  civilisation, 
and  usually  of  beneficence,  in  the  rural  districts.  Not  only  were 
they  the  best  customers  of  the  local  tradespeople  but  much  of 
their  incomes  went  in  wages.  They  were  the  leaders  of  the 
people  in  peace  and  in  war,  they  gave  officers  to  the  Services  for 
a  nominal  pay,  members  to  Parliament  and  justices  to  the  Bench 
for  no  pay  at  all.  Their  houses  are  occupied  by  the  men  of  new 
money  whom  the  peasant  at  their  gates  regards  with  contempt, 
nowhere  more  than  in  Cheshire  where  the  old  county  feeling  runs 
strong  and  where  many  of  the  Manchester  men  have  established 
themselves.  Of  a  mushroom  M.P.  of  this  class,  a  foreigner  by 
extraction,  who  has  for  some  years  represented  a  town  in  Cheshire, 
one  of  his  constituents  said  to  the  writer  :  "  Give  me  a  Conserva- 
tive and  a  crust  for instead  of  him  and  his  millions." 

As  for  the  yeomen  and  the  farmers,  who  were  the  backbone  of 
the  nation,  they  have  suffered  more  than  any  other  class  of  the 
community  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  manufacturers.  It  was 
believed  by  the  earlier  political  economists  that,  apart  from  all 
question  of  the  duty,  some  advantage  over  the  foreign  grower 
must  always  remain  to  the  home  grower  of  corn  and  produce 
because  he  had  not  to  pay  high  freights  by  sea  to  put  his  crop  on 
the  local  market.  But  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  politicians 
abolished  the  duty  and  the  engineers  brought  the  old  high  freights 
down  to  one  shilling  a  quarter  the  British  farmer  was  left  without 
any  help  at  all.  He  had  to  work  old  ground,  which  needs 
constant  expenditure  to  maintain  fertility,  while  his  competitor 
abroad  was  breaking  up  virgin  soil  and  contributing  nothing  to 
our  rates  and  taxes  which  form  a  heavy  charge  on  all  land  here. 

This  combined  attack  on  the  farmers  by  the  politicians  and 
the  engineers  has  hit  them  very  hard ;  but  for  a  blind  insistence 
on  the  doctrines  of  the  former  the  disturbance  of  financial  equili- 
brium by  the  inventions  of  the  latter  might  have  been  averted 
or  at  all  events  modified.  Under  the  altered  conditions  some 
farmers  have  just  managed  to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  but 
many  have  gone  under ;  driven  to  leave  the  farm-houses  in  which 
their  forefathers  had  lived  for  generations,  they  have  had  to  sell 

*  This  was  not  what  Cobden  led  our  grandfathers  to  expect  when  he  said  in  his 
speech  of  February  8,  1844 :  "  We  do  not  contemplate  deriving  one  quarter  less  corn 
from  the  soil  of  this  country ;  we  do  not  anticipate  having  one  pound  less  of  butter 
or  cheese ;  we  expect  to  have  a  great  increase  in  production  and  consumption  at 
home." 
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their  stock  and  implements  for  what  they  could  get  and  to  seek 
shelter  in  cheap  lodgings  or  even  in  the  workhouses. 

Next  in  the  scale  comes  the  labouring  man  of  the  land.  In 
1841  nearly  two-and-a-half  million  people  found  employment  in 
the  agriculture  of  England  and  Wales ;  there  are  now  less  than 
a  million.  Crippled  as  they  were  the  farmers  had  to  employ  fewer 
hands.  Our  ancestors  attached  great  importance  to  having  as 
much  arable  land  as  possible  under  cultivation  so  as  to  secure 
independence  as  to  our  food  supply  in  time  of  war.  But  arable 
land  required  far  more  labour  than  pasture,  and  in  order  to  save 
wages  the  corn-growing  area  has  been  reduced  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  by  over  four  million  acres,  of  which  much 
has  been  laid  down  in  grass,  while  some  has  gone  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. Partly  from  this  cause,  partly  because  higher  wages 
attracted  them  to  the  factories,  the  labourers  left  the  land  and 
crowded  into  the  towns.*  Now  their  sons  find  industries  crippled 
by  unrestricted  foreign  competition  and,  as  the  works  close  down 
or  men  are  dismissed,  these  unfortunates  are  fairly  caught. 
There  is  no  longer  work  for  them  in  the  towns  and  they  cannot 
go  back  to  the  villages  where  they  are  useless.  They  have  never 
learned  what  their  fathers  knew,  they  can  neither  plough  a  furrow 
nor  take  charge  of  stock ;  as  to  the  milking  of  a  cow,  or  the 
building  and  thatching  of  a  rick,  they  are  perfectly  ignorant  of 
how  to  begin  to  do  either. 

So  much  for  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country,  we  may  now 
turn  to  the  cities,  and  to  London  especially.  At  the  top  is  the 
moneyed  interest  which  can  buy  its  way  into  the  West  End  and 
Society,  and  buys  hereditary  rank  freely.  Those  who  have 
attained  this  in  the  Peerage  or  the  Baronetage  are  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  number  who  possess  great  wealth,  of  the  use  of  which  they 
know  little  or  nothing  because  such  responsibility  is  new  to  them. 
Their  fathers  or  grandfathers  were  usually  shrewd  men  of  the 
working  class  who  rose  from  employed  to  employers  in  those 
palmy  days  of  Cobdenism  when  fortunes  were  easily  made  before 
foreign  industries  developed.  The  businesses  they  founded 
became  limited  liability  companies,  and  then  the  original  pro- 
prietors withdrew  their  money  which  ceased  to  give  employ- 
ment as  it  had  done.  They  made  hay  while  the  sun  shone, 
and  now  they  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature  they  have  left  the 
haystack  behind  them.  On  it  their  children  and  grandchildren 
browse  at  leisure,  deprived  of  the  need  for  exertion  and  becoming 
the  idle  rich  for  whom  Euskin  had  no  more  use  than  he  had  for 

*  This  migration,  which  has  done  so  much  harm,  was  part  of  the  Manchester 
programme.  On  February  8,  1844,  Cobden  predicted  that  "  the  result  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  will  be  to  attract  labour  from  the  country  to  the  manufacturing 
districts." 
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the  idle  poor.  Hence  comes  the  gilded  youth  of  the  Trocadero 
who  spends  as  much  on  his  dinner  as  would  keep  an  artisan  for 
a  week,  and  as  much  on  his  motor-car  as  would  keep  a  professional 
man  for  a  year.  This  is  the  Dives  of  Cobdenism,  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  we  have  its  Lazarus  who  belongs  to  the 
thirteen  millions  whom  a  late  Prime  Minister  described  as  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  This  multitude  of  victims  suffers  from  the 
system  not  only  in  pocket  but  in  health.  A  diminution  in  the 
death  rate  of  the  towns  is  dearly  bought  by  a  deterioration  in 
physique.  The  writer  well  remembers  the  description  publicly 
given  by  a  leading  surgeon  at  one  of  the  great  hospitals  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  down-trodden  population  of  the  streets 
whom  he  had  to  examine,  and  whom  he  described  as  usually 
rotten  in  constitution.  Great  efforts  are  made  to  help  them  to 
emigrate  but  this,  though  it  may  benefit  the  individual,  is 
prejudicial  to  the  community,  because  it  removes  the  hardy  and 
adventurous  and  leaves  the  weaklings  to  multiply  their  kind. 
They  are  left  also  in  such  miserable  circumstances  as  dispose 
them  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  any  revolutionary  scheme  which  offers 
quick  relief  to  bitter  suffering. 

Such  a  scheme  is  Socialism,  which  is  to  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion  as  the  tremblings  of  the  ground  which  follow  an  earthquake 
are  to  the  shock  itself.  It  is  only  to  the  people  in  adversity  that 
the  idea  of  a  social  upheaval  appeals,  it  was  the  misery  of 
the  population  of  France  which  made  the  Be  volution.  In  the 
England  of  that  day,  which  was  fairly  prosperous,  it  found  no 
echo,  nobody  would  have  anything  to  do  with  Tom  Paine.  In 
1848,  when  there  was  a  recrudescence  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment on  the  Continent,  the  Chartist  echo  of  it  here  produced  no 
upheaval  in  an  England  which  was  doing  pretty  well  under 
Cobdenism,  before  its  fallacies  had  been  exposed  by  the  rise  of 
foreign  industries,  Again  in  1871  there  was  no  question  of  the 
Commune  crossing  the  Channel  and  taking  root  in  this  country, 
which  still  continued  to  prosper  and  could  give  plenty  of  em- 
ployment to  its  people.  But  when  employment  falls  off, 
and  great  masses  of  men  are  not  only  discontented  but  starving, 
an  audience  is  prepared  for  the  agents  of  revolution  who,  like 
the  poor,  are  always  with  us.  Warned  by  the  massacres  which 
followed  the  Commune  they  have  changed  their  methods. 
As  a  frontal  attack  on  existing  civilisation  was  found,  if 
repelled,  to  have  highly  unpleasant  consequences,  especially 
to  the  leaders,  it  was  preferred  to  approach  the  fortress  by  sap 
and  mine.  So  this  more  cautious  method  was  adopted,  and  the 
Fabian  Society  was  founded  in  1884  for  a  reason  stated  in 
the  preface  to  the  last  edition  of  the  "  Fabian  Essays."  "  We 
had  no  illusions  as  to  the  treatment  we  should  receive  if,  like 
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the  Paris  Federals,  we  terrified  the  property  classes  before  they 
were  disabled  by  a  long  series  of  minor  engagements."  Here 
we  have  a  distinct  avowal  on  the  part  of  the  Socialist  of  his 
identity  with  the  Communist  of  1871,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald,  M.P.,  has  confirmed  this  by  saying,  "  Communism  at  that 
time  loas  the  name  under  which  Socialism  in  its  more  modern  form 
passed."  Not  only  in  the  towns  but  in  the  country  villages  have 
socialist  ideas  been  spread  in  an  unobtrusive  and  underground 
way  for  a  generation,  and  of  late  they  have  begun  to  appear  on 
the  surface.  What  was  only  whispered  by  a  few  a  dozen  years 
ago  is  now  proclaimed  and  published  without  hesitation.  Now 
that  Cobdenism  has  broken  down  and  the  working- classes  are  no 
longer  prosperous  the  modern  revolutionary  thinks  his  oppor- 
tunity has  come.  He  is  not  at  work  in  this  country  only,  he 
is  quite  cosmopolitan,  but  he  has  a  better  chance  here  than 
elsewhere  because  of  the  immense  power  which  has  been  given 
to  our  electorate.  If  he  can  dupe  the  electors  into  the  belief 
that  in  voting  for  Socialism  they  will  remedy  the  evils  which 
the  collapse  of  Cobdenism  has  brought  upon  them  his  way  is 
clear,  and  to  this  end  he  is  working.  In  all  parties  it  is  the 
extreme  section  which  determines  the  policy  of  the  whole;  for 
proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  present  Cabinet  in 
which  the  moderate  men  have  been  dragged  downhill  after  their 
Socialist  colleagues.  So  too  will  the  many  sentimentalists  who 
profess  Socialism  from  humanitarian  motives,  and  who  would 
be  horrified  at  what  would  follow  a  revolution,  be  compelled  to 
follow  the  militant  section.  And  about  the  intention  of  this  to 
wreck  society,  not  only  in  the  State  but  in  the  home,  we  are 
left  in  no  doubt.  "  Repudiate  God,  reason  and  duty — Why  not  ?  " 
says  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  "  The  Ten  Commandments  want  tearing 
up  and  a  new  code  printed"  adds  Mr.  J.  T.  Macpherson,  M.P. 
"  The  Holy  Catholic  Church  may  go  hang"  writes  the  Socialist 
Standard.  "  The  great  act  of  confiscation  will  be  the  seal  of 
the  new  era"  comes  from  Mr.  Belfort  Bax.  As  to  domestic  life 
in  this  new  era  we  can  have  some  idea  of  what  it  will  be  like. 
Mr.  Robert  Owen  tells  us  that,  "  In  the  new  moral  world  the 
irrational  names  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  will  be 
heard  no  more."  Mr.  Quelch,  the  editor  of  Justice,  is  still  more 
explicit.  "  I  do  want  to  abolish  marriage.  I  do  want  to  see 
the  whole  system  of  society  as  at  present  constituted  swept  away. 
We  want  no  marriage  bond.  We  want  no  bonds  at  all.  We  do 
want  free  love."  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is  capable  of  a  step  further. 
"  Unless  woman  repudiates  her  womanliness,  her  duty  to  her 
husband,  to  her  children,  to  society,  to  the  law  and  to  every 
one  but  herself,  she  cannot  emancipate  herself."  On  the  whole 
question  the  Press  Committee  of  the  Glasgow  branch  of  the 
VOL.  XIX.— No.  109.  c 
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Socialist  Labour  Party  announce  frankly  that  "  Not  only  in  Great 
Britain  but  on  the  Continent,  in  America,  in  Canada,  and  in 
Australia,  the  aim  of  the  Socialist  movement  is  confiscation." 
But  a  more  cautious  note  than  this  is  struck  by  Mr.  Belfort  Bax. 
"  It  may  be  convenient  for  Socialists,  with  a  view  to  election 
expediency,  to  seek  to  confine  the  definition  of  Socialism  to  the 
economic  issue,  abstracted  from  all  the  other  issues  of  life  and 
conduct." 

This  poison  does  not  come  from  irresponsible  people;  wild 
as  it  is  it  may  well  appeal  to  the  modern  Lazarus  in  his  rags 
and  broken  boots  as  the  modern  Dives,  wearing  a  fur  coat, 
dashes  past  him  in  a  motor.  Lazarus  heaves  a  curse  at  Dives 
and  would  like  to  be  even  with  him ;  the  Socialist  lecturer  offers 
the  means.  But  he  does  not  tell  Lazarus  that  a  part  of  the 
creed  is  lack  of  sympathy  with  a  strong  navy  which  just  now 
is  the  only  thing  which  stands  against  the  invasion  which  would 
bring  the  end  of  freedom  and  would  ruin  the  whole  population, 
rich  and  poor  alike.  While  we  are  threatened  by  such  danger 
from  without  we  have  this  canker  of  revolution  within  us, 
gnawing  at  our  vitals. 

We  may  compare  its  venom  to  a  microbe  of  disease  which 
may  be  powerless  when  introduced  into  a  healthy  organism,  but 
is  fatal  if  it  finds  lodgment,  and  the  opportunity  to  spread,  in 
a  body  already  in  bad  condition.  No  doctor  can  extricate  the 
microbe,  but  he  can  counteract  its  effect  by  restoring  the  body 
to  soundness.  As  with  the  body  corporal  so  with  the  body 
politic.  Ours  has  been  brought  to  a  rotten  condition  by  the 
pushing  of  Cobdenism  to  extremes.  It  is  for  the  statesmen, 
who  we  hope  may  soon  replace  the  semi-socialistic  group  of 
politicians  which  now  forms  the  Cabinet,  to  make  it  their  first 
care  to  restore  the  body  politic  to  a  normal  state  of  health  by 
enabling  our  industries  to  compete  on  fair  terms  with  the 
foreigner.  Only  thus  can  employment  be  given  to  the  people ; 
only  thus  can  they  be  offered  an  alternative  to  revolution ;  only 
thus  can  Cobdenism  be  prevented  from  ending  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  Socialism — and  to  destruction. 

CHAELES  A.  W.  POWNALL. 
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THE    GENERAL   ELECTION   AND    FOREIGN 

OPINION 

BY    EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 

DUEING  the  last  week  or  so  the  eyes  of  all  civilised  nations 
have  been  focussed  on  the  General  Election  that  is  now  proceed- 
ing in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  As  a 
rule  elections  in  this  country  attract  but  little  notice  in  foreign 
lands.  The  principle  of  continuity  so  long  practiced  in  our 
foreign  policy  has  corne  to  be  universally  recognised,  and  what- 
ever government  may  be  returned  to  power  is  regarded  as 
making  little  or  no  difference  outside  the  limits  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  development  of  our  dominions  beyond 
the  seas  and  their  varied  interests  in  Great  Britain's  commercial 
relations  with  foreign  countries  have  introduced  new  and  powerful 
factors  in  our  foreign  policy ;  but  hitherto  these  influences  have 
not  proved  sufficient  to  stir  up  feeling  abroad  to  any  great 
extent  during  the  progress  of  an  appeal  to  the  electors  of  the 
Motherland.  • 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  things  have  assumed  a 
different  aspect,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  Continental  nation  that 
has  not  given  some  indication  that  the  result  of  the  1910  election 
is  being  looked  upon  abroad  with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
Naturally  there  is  a  reason  for  the  change,  and  the  reason  is 
because  the  main  issue  at  the  election  has  been  one  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  affect  the  trade  of  foreign  countries  as  well  as  the 
trade  of  our  own  country.  It  is  true  the  followers  of  the  Badical 
party,  accepting  dictation  from  headquarters,  have  striven  hard 
to  make  the  House  of  Lords  the  main  issue  of  the  campaign, 
but  in  this  they  have  signally  failed,  and  while  the  Prime  Minister 
still  informs  us  that  if  returned  to  office  he  will  at  once  attack 
the  veto  of  the  Peers,  any  such  attack  must  necessarily  fail  in 
effect  because  it  will  have  to  be  made  without  a  mandate  from 
the  people.  The  General  Election  has  been  fought  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Tariff  Beform,  and  so  far  as  one  can  judge  at  the  time 

c  2 
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of  writing  must  terminate  in  the  defeat  if  not  in  the  utter  rout 
of  the  "  Free  "  Traders.  Further,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
Kadicals,  should  they  succeed  in  obtaining  even  a  small  majority, 
will  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  Irish  vote.  And  if  this  be  so, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Ireland  itself  is  pledged  to  Protec- 
tion. So  in  any  event  the  verdict  of  the  constituencies  is  cast  in 
favour  of  Tariff  Reform. 

It  is,  therefore,  because  the  fight  at  the  polls  has  been  Tariff 
Reform  v.  Free  Imports  that  the  election  has  passed  out  of  the 
normal  category  and  that  jt  has  been  watched  with  unceasing 
attention  in  foreign  countries.  This  being  the  case,  one  can 
understand  and  make  allowance  for  any  opinions  that  may  have 
been  expressed  by  foreign  journals.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
difficult  to  find  excuse  for  the  inaccurate  and  misleading  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  many  of  the  candidates  themselves. 
Seeing,  however,  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence 
not  only  of  the  home  country  but  of  the  Empire  that  we  should 
have  a  strong  navy,  and  that  the  Government  have  elected  to 
depart  from  the  two-Power  standard,  which  both  the  Radical  and 
Unionist  Prime  Ministers  have  officially  stated  to  be  the  limit  of 
security,  one  can  understand  why  on  the  Unionist  side  candidates 
have  been  led  to  discuss  rather  heatedly  the  respective  strength 
of  the  British  and  German  navies  and  the  steps  taken  by  both 
countries  to  make  their  navies  efficient.  For  myself  I  think  it 
most  unfortunate  that  anyone  should  deem  it  necessary  to  talk 
about  war  when  no  signs  of  hostilities  are  even  visible  on  the 
horizon.  But  after  all  one  must  not  forget  that  the  alarm 
about  the  navy  is  due,  and  due  entirely,  to  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Mr.  McKenna. 

If  these  ministers  had  not,  after  aiding  and  abetting  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  in  his  ridiculous  notions  about  peace  con- 
gresses, deliberately  proceeded  to  cut  down  the  naval  estimates 
in  order  to  allocate  the  money  to  other  objects  for  vote-catching 
purposes,  we  should  not  have  witnessed  that  lamentable  recital 
in  the  House  of  Commons  last  session,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  navy  scare  at  all.  And  if  a  Government  finds  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  the  little  navy  section, 
to  announce,  "  We  have  made  a  mistake,  pray  get  us  out  of  it 
by  passing  our  estimates,"  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  a 
general  election  comes  round,  patriotic  opponents  of  a  little  navy 
policy  are  led  to  drive  the  lesson  home.  As  I  have  so  often 
said,.!  do  not  in  the  least  believe  either  that  Germany  wants  war 
with  us  or  that  we  want  war  with  Germany,  but  I  quite  see 
that  Germany  intends  to  have  a  navy,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
nothing  that  we  can  do  can  prevent  her  having  that  navy  if  the 
German  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  Nor  do  I  share  the 
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opinion  that  the  German  navy  is  necessarily  being  constructed 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  aiming  a  blow  at  Great  Britain. 
Germany  has  many  and  varied  interests  to  protect  and  consider 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve  Count 
Bernstorff,  the  German  Ambassador  at  Washington,  who  recently 
declared  that  "  Germany  has  no  desire  to  rule  the  waves,  and  the 
development  of  the  German  navy  need  not,  therefore,  be  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  anybody."  The  business  of  this  country  is 
not  to  keep  finding  fault  with  Germany,  but  to  put  our  own 
house  in  order  and  to  see  that  we  are  not  caught  napping,  to 
maintain  a  two-power  standard  for  our  own  navy,  and  to  be  ready 
for  any  emergency  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  excuse  for  the 
disgraceful  insinuations  made  by  the  Kadicals  as  to  "  black  bread 
and  horseflesh,"  and  to  the  false  statements  as  to  the  amount 
of  unemployment  in  Germany  and  the  United  States.  And 
here  it  is  not  only  the  rank  and  file  that  are  to  blame,  but 
ministers  themselves,  the  worst  sinners  being  the  very  ministers 
who  recently  made  special  visits  to  Germany  for  the  purpose 
of  making  inquiries  on  the  spot  as  to  the  social  condition  of 
the  German  working-classes.  One  would  have  imagined  that 
any  one  holding  the  position  of  a  cabinet  minister  must  know 
that  so  far  as  nutrition  goes,  the  greyish-brown  German  loaves 
are  much  in  advance  of  the  English  wheaten  loaf,  and  that  in  the 
opinion  of  many  English  residents  in  Germany  far  better  eating, 
while  nearly  every  German  gentleman  has  brown  bread  on  his 
table.  For  a  cabinet  minister  therefore  to  try  and  obtain  votes 
for  his  party  on  the  "black  bread  and  horseflesh"  ticket  was  not 
only  dishonest  politically,  but  most  insulting  to  a  foreign  and 
friendly  power.  That  the  utterances  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  black  bread  and  horseflesh  have  deeply  offended 
many  of  his  German  friends  is  an  open  secret.  Thus  the 
Leipziger  Volkszeitung ,  a  Socialistic  organ,  describes  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's  Beading  speech  as  a  demagogic 
exaggeration,  and  points  out  that  if  he  had  consulted  an 
English  Blue-book  he  would  have  seen  how  comparatively 
limited  is  the  consumption  of  horseflesh  in  Germany.  The 
same  organ  adds  :  "  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would 
have  done  well  to  produce  also  the  meat  which  is  eaten  by  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  population  of  England,  that  horrible  beef 
and  mutton,  almost  black  and  quite  repulsive,  which  is  sold  in 
the  streets  on  Saturday  evening  at  twopence  a  pound,  and  in 
comparison  with  which  fresh  horseflesh  is  like  the  ambrosia  of 
the  gods.*  The  Tdgliche  Rundschau  scoffs  at  the  "lies  about 
the  German  black  bread,  which  is  not  preferred  by  the  population 

*  See  Times,  January  24. 
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because  it  is  cheaper,  but  because  it  is  more  palatable  and  more 
nourishing."  The  journal's  surprise  and  contempt  at  the  ignor- 
ance revealed  by  the  exploiting  of  this  "election  bogey  "  is  shared 
by  English  residents  in  Germany  of  all  classes,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  find  in  Schwarzbrot  one  of  the  most  agreeable  items  of 
their  daily  fare.* 

That  foreign  nations  should  share  our  jubilation  at  the  success 
of  Tariff  Eeform  was  hardly  expected,  but,  on  the  whole,  their 
views  have  been  expressed  with  moderation  and  with  due  regard 
to  diplomatic  considerations.  As  regards  the  opinion  of  Austria, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  telegram  sent  to  the  Times  by 
their  excellent  Vienna  correspondent,  dated  January  24. 

"  The  Montags  Revue  seeks  to  reassure  the  timorous  by  pre- 
dicting that  fear  of  the  consequences  of  a  Conservative  victory 
will  turn  out  to  be  as  unjustified  as  was  the  hope  of  an  idyllic 
foreign  policy  under  the  Liberal  Government.  Those  who  greet 
the  Conservative  success  as  a  defeat  for  the  German  Empire,  adds 
the  Montags  Revue,  are  equally  hasty.  The  position  of  '  our 
German  ally '  has  been  threatened  by  far  worse  dangers  than  the 
present  English 'electoral  agitation,  but  has  nevertheless  remained 
unshaken.  The  Zeitschrift  fur  Staats  and  Volkswirtschaft 
concludes  a  friendly  examination  of  the  outlook  by  observing  that 
Cobdenism  and  the  Manchester  School  have  been  defeated  in  their 
mother  country.  A  few  years  hence  England  will  have  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  the  Pan-British  Customs  Union  may  perhaps, 
be  in  sight.  The  article  continues : — 

"  That  would  be  an  economic  event  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  whole 
world.  For  us  it  would,  doubtless,  have  disadvantages,  as  our  exports  to 
England  might  suffer;  but  we  should  profit  politically.  We  need  a  strong 
England,  the  stronger  the  better.  It  is  not  good  for  us  to  be,  so  to  speak, 
alone  in  the  world  with  Germany  and  Russia.  The  greater  the  strength  of 
England  the  safer  is  European  equilibrium  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  Every 
new  English  Dreadnought  is  an  additional  pledge  of  peace,  for  England  attacks 
nobody,  but  protects  small  States  from  absorption  by  big  States.  The  successes 
of  the  English  Unionists  are  so  many  victories  for  the  cause  of  peace." 

Eussia  appears  a  little  surprised  at  the  large  gains  of  the 
Tariff  Keform  party,  but  is  greatly  pleased  that  the  House  of 
Lords  cry  has  fallen  fiat,  and  that  any  disturbance  with  the 
existing  constitution  is  now  out  of  the  question.  In  Germany 
there  was  at  first  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  side  with  the 
Liberals,  this  tendency  being  mostly  marked  in  Socialistic  circles. 
Now,  however,  that  it  is  seen  that  the  cause  of  "  Free  "  Trade  is 
doomed,  the  whole  German  Press  is  taking  a  more  practical  view 
of  the  situation.  The  great  reform  schemes  of  the  Liberals,  says 
the  Cologne  Gazette,  have  been  brought  to  a  standstill.  The 

*  See  Times  correspondent,  January  12. 
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Kreuz  Zeitung  remarks  that,  even  if  the  coalition  of  Liberals, 
Socialists,  and  Nationalists  is  in  a  majority,  "  this  majority  will 
not  be  strong  enough  to  carry  through  the  scheme  of  weakening 
the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords."  The  Free  Conservative 
Post  calls  attention  to  the  disasters  which  have  befallen  the 
Socialists,  and  speaks  with  envy  of  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
English  working  classes.  The  difference  between  the  attitude  of 
the  workers  in  England  and  in  Germany,  says  the  journal,  puts 
Germany  to  shame.  In  Germany  there  is  "  thoughtless,  careless 
adhesion  to  the  Social  Democracy,  which  ridicules  and  tries  to 
kill  every  national  sentiment,  while  in  England  the  masses  are 
showing  a  pronounced  and  cheerful  understanding  of  the  national 
interests  of  the  fatherland,  although  the  victory  of  those  interests 
may  impose  sacrifices."  *  The  semi-official  North-German  Gazette 
observes  that  "it  is  certain  that  since  the  last  General  Election 
a  change  of  opinion  of  wide  extent  has  taken  place  in  the 
constituencies.  It  is  little  likely  that  the  results  yet  to  come 
will  give  the  Unionists  a  majority,  but  it  can  be  regarded  as 
settled  not  only  that  the  preponderance  of  the  Liberals  over  all 
the  other  parties  taken  together  has  disappeared,  but  that  the 
Liberals  will  hardly  themselves  get  as  many  seats  as  the  Unionists. 
The  formation  of  the  Liberal  majority  will,  therefore,  depend  upon 
the  co-operation  of  the  Labour  and  Irish  parties.  A  further  result 
will  be  that  it  will  be  far  more  necessary  than  before  for  'the 
governing  Liberal  Party '  to  take  into  consideration  the  wishes  of 
these  two  parties.  Moreover,  the  Liberals  will  be  compelled  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  possibility  of  chance  defeats  in  the  division 
lobbies."  ' 

"  The  fact  is  not  without  interest,"  says  the  North-German 
Gazette,  in  conclusion,  "  that  the  Labour  Party  has  not  appreciably 
gained  ground,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  England  the  great 
mass  of  the  working-men,  in  spite  of  the  energetic  agitation  of 
their  leaders,  decline  to  regard  themselves  as  a  class  standing 
outside  the  other  parts  of  the  population  and  to  confine  their 
attitude  on  the  great  political  questions  within  the  narrow  angle 
of  vision  of  so-called  class  interests."  The  London  correspondent 
of  the  Socialist  Vorwarts,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion  that 
"the  working  class  alone  has  withstood  the  Chauvinistic  storm." 
He  adds  that  neither  in  the  question  of  Free-trade  nor  still  less  in 
that  of  the  Budget  is  Irish  support  of  the  Liberals  to  be  counted 
upon.  Dependence  on  the  Irish  has  always  brought  the  Liberal 
Government  into  disfavour  and  given  the  Conservatives  a  good 
election  cry.  "  To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  the  great 
losses  that  the  Liberals  have  sustained  in  seats  and  votes  have 
also  a  heavy  moral  weight  and  will  make  it  extraordinarily  difficult 

*  See  Times  correspondent,  January  21. 
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for  them  to  bring  the  fight  for  the  Budget  and  against  the  Lords 
to  a  successful  conclusion." 

France  apparently  has  been  less  perturbed  than  either  Austria 
or  Germany,  and  the  French  Press  have  offered  but  scant  remarks 
on  the  situation,  although  doubtless  France  would  not  view  with 
equanimity  any  reversal  of  England's  fiscal  policy.  On  the  whole 
foreign  nations  have  taken  the  election  in  excellent  part.  They 
jointly  acknowledge  that  a  protective  policy  has  proved  to  their 
own  advantage,  and  they  frankly  admit  that  if  Great  Britain 
continues  to  trade  on  the, present  system,  she  runs  a  risk  which 
they  themselves  are  not  prepared  to  run  and  which  they  are 
fair-minded  enough  not  to  expect  us  to  run  any  longer. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  just  when  our  relations  with  Germany 
were  getting  on  a  more  friendly  footing  additional  pin-pricks 
should  occur,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  pleasing  to  know  from 
Sir  Edward  Grey  that  "  as  far  as  the  relations  between  the 
British  and  German  Governments  are  concerned,  there  never 
has  been  less  reason  to  talk  about  the  prospect  of  war  than  at 
the  present  time."  In  the  same  speech  the  Foreign  Secretary 
observes,  "  At  no  time  has  the  British  Government  found  a 
greater  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government  to 
handle  questions  which  arise  between  them  in  a  friendly  spirit 
than  during  the  last  year."  All  this  is  eminently  satisfactory. 
As  regards  the  elections  Germany  seems  to  have  grasped  the 
position  in  a  thoroughly  statesmanlike  manner.  Nothing  shows 
this  better  than  the  following  statement  made  by  the  North- 
German  Gazette. 

To  whichever  side,  whether  Conservative  or  Liberal,  the 
majority  of  the  British  people  gives  the  preference,  we  have, 
for  our  part,  always  regarded  it  as  a  matter  for  the  British 
people  to  decide.  But  in  so  far  as  the  result  of  the  election 
may  react  in  any  way  on  Anglo-German  relations,  the  only  point 
of  view  which  for  us  is  decisive  is  the  conviction  that  the 
shaping  of  the  relations  between  the  two  Powers  depends 
not  upon  party  grounds,  but  upon  the  interests  of  both 
nations.  These  interests  will  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
under  a  Liberal  as  under  a  Conservative  Government,  be 
paramount.  For  we  have  always  set  forth  the  view  that  the 
true  interests  of  Germany  and  England  point  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  friendly  relations. 

That  is  the  right  and  common  sense  view  to  take.  What 
everyone  desires  to  see  is  the  peace  of  Europe  maintained,  and 
this  can  only  be  if  the  great  Powers  place  friendly  relations  above 
everything  else.  That  this  is  the  wish  and  desire  of  Great 
Britain  goes  without  saying,  it  is  also  the  wish  and  desire  of 
Germany.  What  ground  have  we  then  for  talking  about  war? 
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Surely  it  is  time  to  dispense  with  that  myth,  and  in  its  place  to 
impress  on  the  people  of  both  countries  that  the  two  nations  are 
closely  allied  to  one  another  in  race  and  religion  and,  therefore, 
war  between  them  would  be  unthinkable. 

I  am  glad  to  see  relations  between  France  and  Germany  still 
further  improving.  The  clouds  that  hung  over  Morocco  have 
passed  away,  and  in  their  place  we  see  the  German  Emperor 
opening  the  exhibition  of  eighteenth  century  French  Masters 
at  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Arts  at  Berlin  and  attending  the  recep- 
tion at  the  French  Embassy.  It  is,  I  believe,  nearly  five  years 
since  the  Kaiser  visited  the  French  Embassy,  and  the  auspicious 
occasion  has  been  fitly  crowned  by  a  special  performance  of  a 
company  from  the  Comedie  Fran9aise  in  honour  of  the  event. 
Austria  is  also  settling  down  after  the  Balkan  difficulty,  and 
Eussian  relations  are  on  a  friendly  basis  with  all  powers. 

The  American  proposal  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  Man- 
churian  railways  has  fallen  through  and  Mr.  Knox  has  received  a 
rebuff.  The  Evening  Post,  a  journal  not  exactly  friendly  to  Mr. 
Knox,  thinks  he  "  attacks  diplomatic  problems  of  the  first  rank 
as  easily  as  he  would  discharge  a  refractory  window-cleaner  in 
the  State  Department.  Possibly  Mr.  Knox  imagines  that  Mr. 
Eoosevelt's  mantle  has  fallen  on  his  shoulders,  but  Mr.  Eoosevelt 
is  one  man  and  Mr.  Knox  another.  Still  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  American  Secretary  has  to  a  certain  extent  forced  the 
hand  of  Eussia  and  Japan  even  if  he  has  not  assisted  to  promote 
good  feeling  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

According  to  the  Tribune  "  Eussia  and  Japan  are  now  under- 
stood substantially  to  claim  that  they  have  exclusive  sovereignty 
over  the  region  around  all  the  railway  centres  in  Manchuria, 
a  claim  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  another  nation  to 
acquiesce,"  while  the  New  York  Times  does  not  hesitate  to  tell 
Japan  that  "  our  privilege  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  what- 
ever goes  on  in  Manchuria  cannot  be  withheld  or  denied."  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  either  Eussia  or  Japan  could  have  accepted 
Mr.  Knox's  proposals.  Certainly  Japan  by  doing  so  would  have 
stultified  herself  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  although  there  is  little 
doubt  that  so  far  as  the  open  door  is  concerned,  Japan,  while 
regarding  the  obligation  in  negotiation,  has  shown  herself  some- 
what apt  to  forget  the  principle  in  practice.  The  nationalisation 
of  the  Manchurian  railways  would  be  sure  to  give  rise  to  a 
suggestion  for  nationalising  the  railways  of  China  Proper,  under- 
takings in  which  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  are  all 
interested,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  further  proposition 
would  be  made  to  nationalise  the  Shantung  and  Yunnan 
provinces,  a  proposition  that  neither  France  nor  Germany 
would  readily  acquiesce  in.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be 
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forgotten  that  Japan  made  enormous  sacrifices  in  blood  and 
treasure  to  secure  what  rights  she  possesses  in  Manchuria.  I 
well  remember  too  how.  Japan  was  out-manoeuvred  by  the  Powers 
after  the  Shimonoseki  Treaty  in  1895,  and  I  sympathise  with  her 
desire  not  to  see  those  tactics  again  repeated. 

France  sides  with  Eussia  for  various  reasons.  France  also 
has  no  wish  to  alienate  the  confidence  of  Japan.  All  the  same, 
France  was  quite  willing  if  Great  Britain  and  Germany  agreed 
with  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Knox  to  cooperate,  provided  she  had 
a  share  in  the  enterprise,  and  control  equal  to  that  of  the  other 
powers.  Practically  the  line  taken  by  France  was  identical  with 
that  taken  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Both  this  country 
and  Germany  are  desirous  of  maintaining  the  open  door  in 
Manchuria,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Knox's  pro- 
posals embraced  equal  rights  for  everyone,  so  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  American  suggestion  was  fantastic,  while,  if  accepted,  it  would 
have  proved  a  further  guarantee  of  peace  in  the  Far  East.  But 
perhaps  the  present  was  hardly  the  moment  to  raise  the  question. 
The  hint,  however,  given  to  Eussia  and  Japan  that  the  open  door 
policy  is  what  Great  Britain,  America,  France  and  Germany 
intend  to  see  carried  out  in  the  Far  East  in  the  spirit  as  well 
as  in  the  letter  of  the  law  may  not  be  without  good  results  to 
the  trade  of  the  world. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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SOME  IDEAS  ABOUT  INDIAN  DISAFFECTION 

BY  AN  INDIAN   OFFICIAL  y 

IN  discussing  the  present  situation  in  India  there  is  little  to 
be  gained  from  a  discussion  of  the  past.  The  situation  is  a  new 
one  and  has  to  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits,  without  the  help  of 
previous  experience.  This  much  may,  however,  be  said  in  answer 
to  those  who  contend  that  we  have  brought  our  troubles  on  our- 
selves by  the  admission  of  Western  ideas  into  an  India  that  was 
not  ready  for  them,  that  it  would  have  been  altogether  contrary 
to  our  traditions  to  withhold  from  a  subject  people  the  benefit  of 
those  institutions  and  ideas  to  which  we  attribute  our  own  growth 
as  a  nation ;  and  that,  had  we  wished  to  do  so,  we  could  not  in 
practice  have  prevented,  or  seriously  retarded,  the  spread  in  India 
of  those  Western  ideas  which  of  late  years  have  flooded  the  East. 

In  any  case  we  cannot  turn  the  clock  back  now.  We  have 
created  the  situation,  and  it  is  cowardly  and  unworthy  of  our 
reputation  as  a  ruling  race  to  regard  it  with  amazement  or  despair. 

That  we  have,  in  fact,  created — one  may  say  deliberately 
created — the  situation,  is  undeniable.  The  professed  object  of 
our  policy  and  of  our  system  of  education  has  been  the  fitting  of 
India  for  gradual  enfranchisement  by  the  inculcation  of  the  spirit 
of  patriotism,  and  by  the  practice  of  local  self-government  in 
minor  affairs.  In  arousing  a  spirit  of  patriotism  we  have  succeeded 
almost  beyond  belief.  It  is  true  that  patriotism  is  still  confined 
to  the  educated  classes,  who  form  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
India's  millions ;  it  is  also  true  that  patriotism  in  India  is,  at  its 
best,  a  very  imperfect  and  ill-developed  growth,  and,  just  now, 
in  its  more  visible  manifestations,  is  taking  the  form  of  an  un- 
reasoning, virulent  and  criminal  nationalism,  which,  unless 
checked  or  diverted  into  more  profitable  courses,  can  only  have 
the  effect  of  plunging  the  country  into  unimaginable  disaster. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  ideas  which  hold  the 
educated  classes  to-day  will  permeate  the  masses  to-morrow,  and 
also  that  the  outbreak  of  political  crime,  from  which  India  is 
suffering,  is  a  symptom,  a  morbid  symptom  truly,  of  precisely  that 
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spirit  of  self-denying  love  of  country  which  we  set  ourselves  to 
arouse,  and  in  which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  only  possible 
hope,  that  India  will  ever  be  able  to  take  her  place  in  the  world 
as  an  united  and  self-governing  nation,  is  to  be  found.  We  have 
poured  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  and  we  must  watch  carefully, 
and  regulate  firmly,  but  without  astonishment  or  alarm,  the 
ensuing  ferment. 

While  it  is  on  the  one  hand  easy  to  over-estimate  the  import- 
ance, as  regards  both  number  and  influence,  of  those  Indians  who 
are  prepared  to  go  to  criminal  extremities  in  their  opposition  to 
the  British  Government,  it  is  equally  easy  to  under-estimate  the 
extent  to  which  the  national  spirit  has  permeated  the  educated 
classes  as  a  whole,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  ideal  of 
"  India  for  the  Indians  "  is  cultivated  even  in  moderate  house- 
holds. Unfortunately  this  ideal  has  come  to  connote  distrust  of, 
and  disaffection  towards,  the  established  Government ;  and  it  is 
only  too  evident  that,  at  the  present  moment,  the  body  of  edu- 
cated Indians  is  passively  hostile  to  our  rule,  and  will  not  lift  a 
finger  to  help  in  the  suppression  of  political  crime,  or  the  detec- 
tion of  those  concerned  in  offences  which  have  the  slightest 
connection  with  politics. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  with  the  bulk  of  educated  India  against 
us,  whether  tacitly  or  openly,  the  task  of  combating  sedition  is 
an  impossible  one,  and  that,  as  long  as  sedition  and  political 
crime  go  unchecked,  the  work  of  government  is  hampered  in 
every  direction,  and  all  progress  impeded ;  but  it  is  just  as  well 
to  recognise  freely,  that  the  lack  of  active  assistance  in  suppressing 
political  crime,  though  unsatisfactory,  is  in  itself  no  proof  either 
of  the  innate  perversity  of  educated  India  or  of  the  badness  of  our 
Government.  If  we  can  imagine  England  held  by  an  alien 
power,  however  benevolent,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Englishmen,  while  they  would  disapprove  of  violent 
and  murderous  political  crime  directed  against  the  governing 
power,  would  yet  be  very  unwilling  to  help  the  foreigner  in  his 
struggle  with  such  crime,  or  to  betray  the  offenders  to  his 
officers.  In  such  circumstances  we  should  certainly  expect  the 
power  concerned  to  compel  the  necessary  assistance  by  making 
the  general  public  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  the  few,  and  should 
recognise  that  there  was  nothing  inhuman  or  unreasonable  in  its 
doing  so. 

For  the  Government  of  India  to  take  similar  action  would 
not  only  be  legitimate,  but  is,  in  view  of  its  obvious  failure 
hitherto  to  deal  successfully  with  the  forces  of  sedition,  and  the 
danger  to  which  its  officers  and  supporters,  European  and  Indian, 
are  at  present  exposed,  essential,  if  it  is  adequately  to  perform  the 
first  duties  of  government.  To  the  ordinary  man  it  is  incompre- 
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hensible  why  it  has  not  long  ago  used  the  powers  it  possesses,  or 
taken  powers,  where  it  does  not  already  possess  them,  to  make 
wholesale  searches  for  arms,  ammunition,  and  explosives,  to 
employ  punitive  police  or  troops,  and  to  levy  fines  either  merely 
punitive,  or  by  way  of  compensation  to  sufferers  from  political 
crime,  in  areas  where  crimes  have  been  perpetrated,  or,  if  this 
can  be  discovered,  where  they  have  been  plotted,  unless  or  until 
the  actual  perpetrators  and  conspirators  have  been  detected. 
Measures  of  this  kind  would  make  the  people  of  every  place 
interested  in  preventing  crime  within  their  own  limits,  and,  where 
crime  has  been  committed,  in  tracing  such  crime  to  its  source 
with  a  view  to  shifting  responsibility  and  penalty  from  themselves. 
They  would  also  have  the  very  important  effect  of  showing  the 
Indian  public  that  the  Government  is  not  going  to  allow  its 
supporters  to  be  murdered  and  illtreated  with  impunity,  but  is 
able  and  willing  to  deal  drastically  with  the  situation,  and  is  not 
to  be  either  frightened  or  paralysed  by  political  excesses. 

While,  however,  measures  of  coercion  are  necessary  at  the 
present  juncture  in  order  to  compel  the  assistance  of  the  people 
of  the  country  in  suppressing  political  crime  and  in  restoring  order 
and  'confidence,  it  is  essential  for  the  permanent  success  of  our 
rule  and  for  the  continuous  progress  and  prosperity  of  India  that 
we  should  get  the  better  of  the  present  distrust  and  disaffection, 
and  should  secure  the  goodwill  and  friendly  co-operation  of  the 
people  of  India.  The  attainment  of  this  end  may  or  may  not  be 
possible,  but,  at  least,  we  can  make  sure  that  no  effort  towards  it 
is  lacking  on  our  part,  and  that  no  fault  of  ours  stands  in  its  way. 

As  has  been  said  above,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  idea  of  India  for  the  Indians  has  been 
adopted  by  educated  Indians.  But,  after  all,  this  idea  is  our  own 
in  origin  and  conception,  it  embodies,  in  fact,  the  watchword  of 
our  national  policy ;  a  watchword  which,  though  necessarily  subject 
to  minor  reservations,  incorporates  the  prime  working  motive  of 
the  Government  in  India,  and  of  every  one  of  its  officers.  This 
being  so,  it  cannot  be  that  the  objects  of  Government  and 
educated  India  are,  so  to  speak,  congenitally  opposed  to  one 
another,  unless  either  our  own  professions  of  desire  for  India's 
welfare  and  progress,  or  the  educated  Indians'  professions  of 
patriotism,  are  regarded  as  a  complete  sham.  Of  our  own  good 
intentions  we  are  sure  enough,  and  of  the  fact  that  Indian 
patriotism  has  outgrown  the  stage  of  mere  meaningless  froth  or 
barely-veiled  self-seeking,  there  is  abundant  proof  for  those  who 
care  to  look  for  it.  Ill-informed  and  short-sighted  as  it  often  is, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  educated 
Indian  of  to-day  has  its  foundation  on  a  genuine  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country  and  its  people. 
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This  being  so,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  causes  of  the 
prevailing  dislike  and  distrust  of  us  and  our  methods,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  whether  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  remove  or 
assuage  them. 

At  the  start  the  fact  must  be  faced  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
anything  like  complete  approval  of  the  ways  of  Government  from 
the  Indian  public.     There  will   always   be  a  large  number  of 
Indians,  soured  men,  and  men  filled  with  an  undue  appreciation 
of  their  own  virtues  and  abilities,  or  with  an  unreasoning  rancour 
of  race-hatred,  who  would  abuse  and  misrepresent  the  actions  of 
the  British  Government,  merely  because  it  is  British  and  because 
it  is  the  Government,  even  if  it  were  administered  by  angels  from 
Heaven.     This  class  of  critic  exists  in  all  lands  and  is  one  that  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  convince  or  to  conciliate.     Even  as  regards 
moderate  Indian  opinion,  that  is  to  say,  the  great  bulk  of  educated 
Indian  thought,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  it  should  see  eye 
to  eye  with  us ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  principal 
political  issues  in  India  are  connected   with   the   question    of 
granting  greater  political  power  to  Indians  at  the  cost  of  the 
power  of  the  British  governing  body,  a  question  on  which  a  certain 
difference  of  opinion  between  European  and  Indian  is  inevitable. 
It  would,  however,  cease  to  be  a  serious  cause  of  estrangement,  if 
we  could  only  persuade  educated  India  that  we  are   genuinely 
anxious  to  advance  as  fast  as  circumstances  permit,  and  are  not 
convinced  reactionaries  advancing  unwillingly,  and   only  when 
and  as  far  as  irresistible  circumstances  compel  us.     That  there  is 
widespread  disbelief  in   the   genuineness  of  the  Government's 
desire  for  progress  and  for  India's  welfare,  as  opposed  to  its  own 
prestige  and  mere  departmental  efficiency,  is  undeniable ;  and  in 
this  connection  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  harm  that  is  done, 
and  the  mistrust  that  is  engendered,  by  any  action  on  the  part  of 
Government,  or  even   of  an  individual  officer  of  Government, 
which  may  be,  even  in  appearance,  of  a  reactionary  or  anti- 
Indian  nature. 

Here  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  what  are  the  considerations 
by  which  the  progress  of  India  along  the  path  of  democratic 
government  must  be  limited  and  controlled.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, of  course,  is  now,  and  must  be  for  many  years  to  come, 
not  only  the  sole  authority  that  can  keep  the  peace  in  India,  but 
the  only  representative  of  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  her 
heterogeneous  population.  Politicians  may  talk  of  the  Indian 
nation  as  an  existing  fact,  but  it  is,  none  the  less,  still  very  much 
in  the  making,  and  the  prejudices  of  race,  class,  and  creed  are 
still  far  stronger  factors  in  practical  life  in  India  than  the  newly 
awakened  spirit  of  patriotism.  If  the  British  Goverment  were  to 
cease  to  be  as  an  efficient  controlling  power,  India  would  relapse 
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immediately  into  a  state  of  utter  chaos  too  horrible  to  contem- 
plate, the  warlike  preying  on  the  peaceable,  the  strong  upon  the 
weak,  murder  and  rapine  wasting  the  country  unchecked.  All 
industries  would  vanish  like  a  dream,  and  the  class,  which  would 
suffer  most  of  all,  would  be  that  same  educated  but  unwarlike 
class,  which  has  thriven  under  the  Pax  Britannica,  which  has 
assimilated  Western  ideas,  which  practically  monopolises  such 
political  life  as  now  exists  in  India,  which  claims  to  represent 
India  as  a  whole,  and  which  is  training  itself  to  believe  that  it 
and  India  could  get  on  better  without  us.  Again  the  fact  that 
the  active  politicians  of  India  are  almost  all  drawn  from  this  one 
class  gives  a  position  of  importance  to  our  position  as  "  Protectors 
of  the  Poor,"  which  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate.  If  even  in 
England  complaints  regarding  class  privilege  are  still  heard,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  hope  that  among  the  public  men  of  India, 
drawn  almost  exclusively  from  one,  the  landowning  and  profes- 
sional, class,  the  newborn  national  patriotism  is  yet  strong  enough 
to  get  the  better  of  the  class  selfishness  of  ages.  The  interests 
of  the  voiceless  proletariat  would,  in  fact,  have  no  chance  of  fair 
consideration  if  uncontrolled  power  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Indian  politicians.  As  things  are,  the  Courts  of  Law,  manned 
bench,  bar,  and  offices  by  Indians  of  the  professional  classes,  and 
administering  law  altogether  unsuited  to  the  poor  man's  capacity, 
intellectual  and  financial,  offer  to  the  latter  a  very  inadequate 
opportunity  of  obtaining  justice ;  not  because  the  law  is  not 
honestly  administered,  but  because  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
Courts  is  alien  and  hostile  to  the  poor  man,  and  also,  it  must  be 
admitted,  because  law  as  law  appeals  peculiarly  to  the  educated 
Indian  mind,  and  is  apt  to  be  regarded,  by  Indian  judges,  as  an 
end  in  itself  rather  than  as  a  means  to  securing  substantial  justice. 
It  is  the  preponderance  of  British  ideas  of  justice,  and  of  the  rights 
of  the  weak,  in  the  legislative  undertakings  of  the  Government,  and 
in  the  executive  administration  of  the  country,  which  has  so  far 
ensured  a  reasonable,  though  by  no  means  complete,  protection 
of  the  poorer  classes  from  rapacity  and  oppression. 

These  considerations  make  the  maintenance  of  British  control 
in  the  Government,  as  the  essential  element  and  not  as  a  vain 
shadow,  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  interests  of  India  herself. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  average  educated  Indian  should 
recognise  this,  or,  if  he  recognises  it,  should  admit  it ;  and  thus 
it  comes  about  that  there  must  always  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Government  and  the  educated  classes  as  to  the  rate 
of  progress,  as  regards  the  admission  of  Indians  to  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  which  is  safe  and  desirable.  The 
point  of  practical  importance  at  the  present  time  is  that  this 
difference  of  opinion  need  not  be  so  acute  as  to  cause  actual  ill- 
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feeling,  distrust,  and  estrangement.  We  are  altogether  too  reticent, 
too  conscious  of  our  own  good  intentions,  and  too  satisfied  that 
everybody  can  be  and  ought  to  be  as  certain  of  them  as  we 
are.  Because  some  Indians  are  undeniably  unreasonable,  or  even 
malignant,  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of  Indians 
are  either.  If,  however,  the  Government  is  too  exalted  or  too 
busy  to  explain  its  actions  and  motives,  it  cannot  be  wondered 
at,  if  the  interpretations,  evolved  by  the  unreasonable  and  malig- 
nant, are  accepted  by  the  general  public.  To  take  a  prominent 
matter  of  the  moment,  we  read  that  the  Indian  educated  public 
is  angry  about  the  regulations  for  the  election  of  members  to 
the  recently  enlarged  Councils,  believing  that  these  have  been 
deliberately  framed  to  exclude  that  class  of  educated  Hindu  to 
which  belong  the  protagonists  of  Indian  political  life.  Now  it 
is  obvious  that  only  by  including  representatives  of  all  classes 
can  the  Councils  attain  real  usefulness,  that  only  by  widening 
the  bounds  of  political  life  can  any  real  advance  towards  demo- 
cratic institutions  be  made,  and  that  only  by  effective  restrictions 
can  the  councils  be  saved  from  becoming  the  monopoly  of  a 
single  class,  to  the  total  destruction  of  their  representative 
character.  Of  course  all  this  will  be,  or  has  been,  pointed  out 
on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Government  in  some  form  or  another, 
but,  from  past  experience,  one  may  doubt  whether  it  will  not 
be  pointed  out  in  a  perfunctory  and  unconciliatory  way,  so  as 
to  encourage  rather  than  remove  the  impression  that  government 
is  excluding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  one  class  of  Indian  which 
concerns  itself  with  politics,  not  in  the  interests  of  India,  but 
out  of  dislike  for  that  class,  and  from  a  desire  to  avoid  opposi- 
tion in  the  Councils  themselves. 

In  this,  as  in  most  other  matters,  Government  has  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  laying  its  cards  on  the  table. 
Secretiveness  can  only  lead  to  suspicions  of  evil  designs,  while 
publicity  disarms  such  suspicions,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
to  the  Government  a  chance  of  sounding  public  opinion  before 
committing  itself.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
Indian  Governments  can  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary,  irritating  and  unhealthy  secrecy  about  their  pro- 
ceedings which  everybody  would  be  much  better  without.  If 
the  Government  of  India  would  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
Indian  public,  it  must  come  out  into  the  open,  and  show  itself  in 
its  words  as  well  as  its  deeds  a  live  government  ruling  with  the 
people  and  for  the  people. 

Then  again,  while  we  demand  co-operation,  it  is  certainly 
open  to  cavillers  to  say  that  we  do  not  welcome  it  when  we 
get  it,  if  it  takes  the  form  of  criticism  rather  than  adulation. 
It  is,  of  course,  inevitable  that  in  the  present  state  of  things  in 
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India,  the  Government  should  often  be  obliged  to  go  on  its  way 
regardless  of  public  opinion,  or  what  purports  to  be  such ;  but 
this  is  no  reason  why  criticism,  where  it  is  general  and  serious, 
should  not  be  seriously  considered  and  seriously  replied  to.  It  is 
profitless  to  rake  up  old  grievances,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  have  been  instances  of  recent  years  where  Indian  opinion 
has  been  treated  by  the  Government  of  India  with  an  appearance 
of  contempt  which  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  exasperation. 

Another  matter  in  which  the  Government  would  do  well  to 
modify  its  present  attitude,  if  it  would  be  in  any  sense  a  popular 
government,  is  in  its  relations  with  its  officers.  The  rigid  dis- 
cipline which  prevents  any  officer  from  making  any  representation 
except  to  his  immediate  superior  and,  practically,  from  bringing 
to  notice  any  opinion  he  may  hold  on  public  affairs  except  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  immediate  superior,  is  not  only  destructive 
of  originality  and  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  officers,  but  it  tends  to  keep  the  Government  out  of  touch 
with  events  in  the  interior  and  with  the  real  course  of  public 
feeling.  Discipline  must,  of  course,  be  maintained ;  but  the 
present  Indian  system  under  which  every  officer  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  mere  agent  of  the  officer  next  higher  on  the 
ladder  and  is  yet  an  autocrat  to  those  below  him,  is  out  of  date 
in  these  democratic  times,  and  tends  to  estrange  the  services  from 
the  people  among  whom  they  work.  It  should  not  be  beyond 
the  resources  of  civilisation  to  evolve  some  scheme  by  which  local 
officers  might  be  allowed  to  identify  themselves  in  public  matters 
with  the  people  whom  they  govern,  at  any  rate  to  some  small 
degree,  without  any  serious  loss  to  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of 
the  services. 

Since,  moreover,  the  popularity  of  the  Government  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  sum  of  the  popularity  of  its  officers,  it 
might  be  wise  for  the  Government  to  recognise  more  fully 
than  at  present  the  value  to  the  administrative  machine  of  the 
quality  in  an  officer  of  "  getting  on  with  the  people  "  as  compared 
with  mere  efficiency  in  the  working  of  an  office. 

Apart  from  the  Government  and  its  actions  any  consideration 
of  the  Indian  situation  must  be  altogether  incomplete  which 
ignores  the  immense  effect  of  the  conduct  of  individuals,  official 
and  unofficial,  on  the  relations  between  Englishmen  and  Indians. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  true,  as  some  writers  would  seem  to  believe, 
that  the  average  Englishman  in  India  is  rough,  rude  or  violent 
towards  Indians.  Cases  of  insolence  or  violence  do  occur,  and 
when  they  do  the  very  most  is  made  of  them  in  the  vernacular 
press.  Consequently  every  such  case  does  far  more  harm  than 
its  own  circumstances  would  warrant.  Leaving  such  occurrences 
out  of  the  question,  however,  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that,  as  a 
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nation,  we  are  not  only  conscious  of  an  innate  superiority,  but 
are  unable  to  keep  that  consciousness  to  ourselves.  Hence  a 
great  part  of  our  unpopularity  with  other  nations  in  general  and 
with  Indians  in  particular.  Pride  of  race  is  an  excellent  thing  in 
itself,  but  it  is  apt  to  produce  resentment  in  outsiders  if  allowed 
to  become  too  prominent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great 
deal  of  Indian  ill-feeling  against  Europeans  is  due  to  our  assump- 
tion of  unquestionable  superiority  as  a  matter  of  birth  apart  from 
merit.  If  proof  of  this  were  needed  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
universal  objection  of  educated  Indians  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"  native,"  coupled  with  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  their  objection  we 
go  on  using  the  term.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  the  idea,  which 
obsesses  too  many  Englishmen,  that  their  first  duty  to  their 
country  and  their  kind  is  "to  keep  the  native  in  his  place,"  can 
immediately  be  eradicated.  It  is  less  common  than  it  was,  but  it  is 
still  far  from  being  considered  what  it  emphatically  is,  a  feeling  con- 
temptible in  itself,  and  absolutely  fatal  to  that  good  understanding 
with  the  people  of  the  country,  which  is  essential  to  the  continued 
success  of  our  rule  in  India.  This  same  attitude  of  mind  is  found 
in  many  forms,  from  the  conscious  infallibility  of  the  high  official, 
and  the  supercilious  attitude  of  some  Anglo-Indian  newspapers, 
down  to  the  causeless  insolence  of  the  European  loafer ;  and  in 
all  its  forms  it  is  pernicious.  If  ever  there  was  a  people  which 
appreciated  and  responded  to  courtesy,  consideration  and  fair 
dealing,  it  is  the  people  of  India.  If  only  we  could,  one  and  all, 
realise  this  and  act  on  it,  and  could  also  realise  that  the  suaviter 
in  modo  is  the  complement,  not  the  opposite,  of  the  for  liter  in  re, 
our  troubles  with  the  people  of  India  would  not  disappear  (no 
Government  ever  had  entirely  biddable  subjects)  but  they  would 
be  immeasurably  decreased.  In  particular  the  man  who  has  a 
real  dislike  for  the  people  of  India,  as  such,  ought  never  to  be 
allowed  in  India  at  all,  still  less  in  the  service  of  Government. 
The  people  recognise  this  feeling  at  once,  and  quite  properly 
resent  it ;  and  consequently  such  a  man,  as  long  as  he  is  in  the 
country,  is  perpetually  disseminating  the  seeds  of  race  hatred. 
A  man  may  not  be  able  to  help  his  feelings ;  no  one  can  be  in 
India  for  any  length  of  time  without  recognising  that  in  many 
respects  Indian  ways  are  not  our  ways  nor  Indian  standards  our 
standards ;  but  the  man  who  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  find 
much  to  like  and  to  admire,  whose  feeling  towards  the  people, 
as  a  whole,  is  not  one  of  kindliness  and  benevolence,  is  ipso  facto 
disqualified,  whatever  his  abilities,  from  serving  the  country ; 
and  the  sooner  he  is  got  out  of  it,  at  whatever  cost,  the  better. 

The  question  of  the  social  relations  between  Englishmen  and 
Indians  is  one  which  is  frequently  discussed,  and  on  which  very 
strong  and  very  diverse  views  prevail.  Here  it  is  important  to 
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distinguish  between  the  "orthodox"  Indian  living  in  Oriental 
style,  and  the  Indian  who  has  abandoned  his  ancestral  mode  of 
life,  has  probably  visited  Europe,  and  has  adopted  English 
manners  and  customs.  As  regards  the  former  class  their  habits 
of  life  and  thought  are  so  different  from  ours,  and  the  seclusion 
of  their  womankind,  with  their  views  of  woman's  proper  position 
in  the  world,  place  such  an  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of 
social  intimacy,  that  it  is  probably  best  on  all  grounds,  especially 
that  of  preventing  friction  and  misunderstanding,  that  it  should 
be  recognised  that  they  revolve  in  a  separate  social  orbit  from 
that  of  the  European.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
East,  private  friendship  and  official  patronage  are,  still  expected 
to  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  that  this,  in  a  markedly  official  community, 
is  an  absolute  bar  to  promiscuous  intimacies.  These  considerations 
are  final,  and  they  are  entirely  consistent  with  conditions  of 
mutual  courtesy,  understanding,  and  respect  between  Europeans 
and  Indians  of  this  class. 

With  regard  to  the  second  class  of  Indian  the  position  is 
altogether  different.  They  have  made  the  greatest  sacrifices, 
and  abandoned  the  customs  and  traditions  of  their  fathers,  in 
order  to  adopt  our  ways.  For  the  most  part  they  have  lived  in 
Europe  on  equal  social  terms  with  Europeans.  Many  of  them 
have  distinguished  themselves  at  our  universities,  in  the  schools, 
some  few  also  at  games  ;  many  others  are  distinguished  members 
of  the  Services  and  the  learned  professions  in  India.  It  cannot, 
then,  be  wondered  at,  if  they  are  filled  with  indignation  and 
resentment,  when  they  find  themselves,  in  their  native  land, 
treated,  merely  by  reason  of  their  race,  as  socially  inferior  to 
the  most  ordinary  European,  and  debarred  simply  as  Indians, 
not  only  from  membership  of,  but  even  from  access  to,  European 
clubs,  social  and  sporting.  Such,  however,  is  their  position  in 
the  Presidency  towns,  and  probably  elsewhere.  It  may  be 
said,  with  truth,  that  there  are  many  persons  of  this  class 
who  are  not  by  manners  and  character  fitted  to  mingle  in  the 
best  European  society ;  but  this  is  equally  true  of  many  Europeans. 
The  grievance  is,  not  that  all  Europeanised  Indians  are  not 
admitted  to  the  best  English  society,  but  that  the  bare  fact  that 
a  man  is  an  Indian  should  debar  him  from  social  privileges  for 
which  he  is  otherwise  fitted. 

Of  course  many  Englishmen  are  glad  to  associate  on  equal 
social  terms  with  Indians,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing, 
but  no  one  could  assert  that  there  is  anything  like  a  general 
acceptance  of  even  the  best  Indians  in  English  society.  The 
practical  effect  of  our  unjustifiable  exclusiveness  in  this  respect 
is  that  the  most  enlightened  section  of  the  Indian  public,  the 
section  which  ought,  by  affinity  of  tastes  and  ideas,  to  be  the 
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most  staunch  in  upholding  British  institutions,  a  section  whose 
influence  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  numbers  and  is  daily 
increasing,  is,  as  a  body,  against  our  Government,  and,  as  regards 
many  of  its  members,  implacably  hostile  to  all  things  British. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  reform  ideas  and  to  remove 
prejudices  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  but  as  long  as  this  social  gulf 
between  Indian  and  Englishman  is  kept  open,  the  hope  of  filling 
up  the  political  gulf  between  the  two  races  is  remote  indeed. 

The  above  is  a  very  incomplete  and  perhaps  inconclusive 
discussion  of  certain  directions  in  which  we  (meaning  by  "  we  " 
every  Englishman  in  India,  official  or  unofficial)  may  mend  our 
ways  in  the  interest  of  the  progress  of  India  and  the  credit  of 
the  Empire.  To  admit  that  there  are  shortcomings  on  our  part 
is  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  other  causes  contributing  to  the 
present  unhappy  state  of  things  in  India,  but  we  shall  not  be 
in  any  the  worse  position  for  dealing  strongly  with  those  causes 
if  we  make  sure  our  own  house  is  in  order.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ship  of  State  in  India  is  making  bad  weather  of  it  just 
now,  and  that  the  most  skilful  navigation  is  called  for  if  disaster  is 
to  be  avoided.  The  times  are  moving  quickly,  more  quickly  than 
we  perhaps  realise ;  and  autocratic  government,  however  efficient, 
and  class  and  race  privilege,  however  dear  and  time-honoured,  can 
no  longer,  even  in  the  immemorial  East,  go  unchallenged.  We  have 
got  to  move  with  the  times ;  we  have  all  of  us,  Englishman  and 
Indian  alike,  got  to  sink  our  prejudices  and  pull  together  for  the  good 
of  India  and  the  credit  of  the  British  Empire  if  we  would  avoid  a 
catastrophe,  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in  candidly  recognising 
this  before  it  is  too  late.  Above  all  things  it  has  to  be  realised 
that  we  cannot,  reasonably  and  fairly,  expect  the  co-operation  of 
the  people  of  India  in  the  task  of  ruling  their  country  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  that  co-operation  on  equal  terms,  treating 
it  as  valuable  and  welcome  whether  it  take  the  form  of  support  or 
of  criticism.  Even  those  who  have  doubts  of  the  sincerity  or  the 
political  ability  of  modern  educated  India  must  be  prepared  to 
admit  that  it  has  emphatically  passed  beyond  the  stage  where  its 
opinions  could  be  treated  with  approving  patronage  when  they 
were  acceptable  to  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  with  contumely 
if  they  were  hostile. 

It  may  be  that  the  difficulties  arising  from  racial  differences  in 
India  may  prove  to  be  insuperable,  though  so  far  there  is  nothing 
to  excuse  pessimism ;  it  is  certain  that  they  can  only  be  overcome 
by  sacrifices  of  prejudices  and  predilections  on  the  part  of  both 
European  and  Indian.  Until  we  have  made  our  share  of  such 
sacrifices  we  are  not  entitled  to  claim  that,  come  what  may,  we, 
at  any  rate,  have  done  our  best. 

X. 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA 

I. 

OLD-AGE     PENSIONS 
BY  F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE 

ON  the  first  day  of  July  last  the  "  Invalid  and  Old- Age 
Pensions  Act "  came  into  effect  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Deakin's  last  Ministry,  the 
measure  was  passed  by  the  Federal  Parliament  in  the  month  of 
June  1908  with  surprising  unanimity.  All  parties  joined  in 
acclaiming  it,  and  the  few  timid  economists  outside  the  Legis- 
lature who  veotured  to  express  doubt  as  to  whether  it  were  wise 
to  devote  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  public  revenue  to  purely 
benevolent  and  unproductive  purposes  were  soundly  rebuked  for 
their  deafness  to  the  call  of  humanity. 

The  patriot  who  hinted  that  security  should  take  precedence 
of  philanthropy  and  that  Australia  should  build  walls,  floating  or 
otherwise,  around  her  house  before  she  bestowed  lavish  gifts  on 
its  aged  inmates,  was  informed  that  he  was  devoid  of  all  human 
feeling.  The  philosopher  who  urged  that  to  penalise  success  in 
order  to  compensate  failure,  to  plunder  industry  in  order  to  reward 
indolence,  could  be  reconciled  neither  with  justice  nor  with  wise 
public  policy,  was  roughly  pushed  aside.  The  man  of  business 
who  advised  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  national  solvency  as  well 
as  of  individual  self-respect,  the  pensions  bestowed  should  at 
least  not  be  wholly  gratuitous  (several  members  of  Parliament 
ably,  but,  unfortunately,  without  success,  also  urged  that  a  con- 
tributory scheme  should  be  adopted),  received  but  an  impatient 
hearing.  The  piper  was  summoned,  the  tune  was  called,  and 
now  a  bewildered  treasurer  is  knitting  his  brows  in  painful 
cogitation  as  to  how  to  provide  the  means  necessary  to  pay  the 
stupendous  bill. 

A  few  particulars  as  to  the  nature  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
itself,  with  its  subsequent  amendments,  and  of  the  statutory  rules 
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that  guide  its  administration,  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
concern  themselves  in  social  legislation.  The  essential  clause 
provides  that "  every  person  who  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years,  or  who,  being  permanently  incapacitated  for  work,  has 
attained  the  age  of  sixty  years,  shall,  whilst  in  Australia,  be 
qualified  to  receive  an  old-age  pension."  Power  is  given  in  the 
following  sub-section  to  the  Governor-General  to  reduce  the  age 
qualification  as  regards  women  to  sixty ;  and  this  power  has  since 
been  exercised.  To  be  eligible  for  a  pension  the  applicant  must 
have  resided  continuously  for  twenty  years  in  Australia — occa- 
sional intervals  of  absence,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  not 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  prescribed  period,  not  being  con- 
sidered— and  he  or  she  must  not  be  an  alien  nor  an  Asiatic  born 
outside  Australia.  Aboriginal  natives  of  the  continent,  as  well  as 
those  of  Africa,  the  Pacific  Islands  and  New  Zealand,  are  also 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  measure ;  but  naturalised 
British  subjects,  duly  qualified  by  residence,  poverty  and 
character,  are  entitled  to  claim  them.  The  recipient  of  a 
pension  must  be  "of  good  character "  (Section  51  declares 
drunkenness  and  serious  crime  to  be  disqualification),  if  married, 
he  or  she  must  have  faithfully  fulfilled  all  marital  obligations  and 
must  not  be  possessed  of  property  of  a  net  capital  value  exceeding 
£310.  The  necessary  safeguards  against  fraud  and  evasion  are 
added.  The  maximum  pension  rate  is  fixed  at  £26  per  annum, 
payable  at  convenient  places  in  fortnightly  instalments  ;  but  the 
sum  mentioned  is  subject  to  diminution  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  pensioner's  private  means.  In  no  case,  it  is  stated,  shall 
the  pensions  granted  exceed  an  amount  wbich,  added  to  the 
pensioner's  income  from  all  other  sources  (except  allowances 
received  from  any  registered  friendly  society  or  trade  union),  shall 
make  the  recipient's  total  yearly  income  exceed  £52. 

Part  V.  of  the  Act  renders  eligible  for  a  similar  pension  on 
somewhat  similar  conditions  "  every  person  above  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  who  is  permanently  incapacitated  for  work  by 
reason  of  an  accident,  or  by  reason  of  his  being  an  invalid,  or 
who  is  not  receiving  an  old-age  pension."  It  is  very  properly 
provided  that  the  successful  applicant  for  such  a  pension  must 
have  become  permanently  incapacitated  in  Australia.  But  for 
this  condition,  as  soon  as  invalid  pensions  became  payable,  a 
special  service  of  hospital  ships  to  ply  between  Europe  and 
Australia  would  probably  be  inaugurated,  and  for  the  European 
proletariat  of  feeble  physique  Commonwealth  territory  would 
become  a  fashionable  health  resort.  Other  necessary  precautions 
are  added.  The  invalid,  otherwise  qualified  for  a  pension,  must 
be  prepared  to  prove  that  his  infirmity  or  disease  was  not  self- 
induced.  When  one  recollects  the  case  of  that  devoted  toiler  who, 
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some  years  ago,  voluntarily  parted  with  his  legs  in  order  to  win  a 
pension  from  a  Welsh  railway  company,  but  who,  having  been 
proved  to  have  wilfully  subjected  himself  to  the  mutilation,  was 
left,  legally  as  well  as  physically,  without  a  leg  to  stand  on,  this 
check  on  self-sacrificing  indolence  seems  advisable.  The  portion 
of  the  Act  relating  to  invalid  pensions  is  still,  happily,  in 
abeyance,  as  the  proclamation  necessary  to  bring  it  into  opera- 
tion has  not  yet,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  efforts  of  certain  political 
humanitarians,  been  issued.  An  extra  £250,000  a  year  at  least, 
the  treasurer  declares,  would  have  to  be  found  if  this  were  done ; 
and  no  one  can  say  what  new  varieties  of  ailments  would  not 
each  year  augment  the  demands  on  the  State's  liberality. 
Already  the  taxpayer  considers  far  more  than  enough  is  spent 
out  of  the  public  revenues  for  purely  eleemosynary  purposes. 

Elaborate  directions  are  given  in  sections  24,  25  and  26  of 
the  Act  with  a  view  to  the  correct  computation  of  the  income 
or  property  of  an  applicant  for  a  pension.  It  is  enacted  that, 
where  the  pensioner  has  accumulated  property,  the  amount  of  a 
pension  shall  be  reduced  by  £1  for  every  complete  £10  by  which 
the  clear  net  capital  value  of  the  property  exceeds  £50.  Should 
the  pensioner  permanently  reside  in  his  own  home,  and  derive  no 
income  from  it,  the  amount  exempted  is  raised  to  £100.  Thus, 
a  man  owning,  but  not  occupying,  land  worth  £100,  would  receive 
£5  less  than  the  full  £26,  or  £21  per  annum.  Should,  however, 
he  own  and  reside  on  property  of  the  same  value  he  would  receive 
the  full  £26.  Seeing  that,  in  the  first  hypothetical  case,  the 
pensioner  would  have  to  pay  rent  at  least  equivalent  in  amount 
to  the  profits  he  derived  from  his  small  estate,  and  at  the  same 
time  suffer  a  reduction  of  pension,  the  distinction  seems  one  of 
doubtful  justice,  and  appears  to  be  intended  to  discourage  thrifty 
working  men  from  investing  their  savings  in  land. 

A  full  examination  of  the  three  sections  strengthens  this  impres- 
sion, for  the  differential  treatment  bestowed  respectively  on  those 
who  derive  their  incomes  from  accumulated  property  and  those  in 
the  enjoyment  of  annuities  and  life  interests  is  plainly  visible.  It 
may  thus  be  illustrated.  A  man  owning,  but  not  occupying,  real 
estate  of  a  capital  value  of  £250,  if  qualified  by  age,  residence,  etc., 
could  only  claim  from  the  Government  the  paltry  addition  to  his 
income  of  £6  a  year.  His  total  income,  therefore,  taking  5  per 
cent,  as  the  return  yielded  by  his  investment  in  real  estate,  would 
be  £18  10s.,  or,  at  most,  £20  annually.  If  he  lived  on  his  land 
he  would  draw  an  additional  Government  subsidy  of  £5  in  lieu  of 
his  rent,  but  should  his  property  be  valued  at  £311  he  would  get 
nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  deriving  an  income  from 
other  sources,  not  including  allowances  from  benevolent  societies, 
amounting  to  £26  a  year  might  claim  from  the  State  an  additional 
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;£26  a  year  to  bring  his  income  up  to  the  prescribed  maximum 
of  £52.  Kather  whimsical  effect  seems  to  be  given  by  these 
provisions  to  the  Scriptural  maxim  ordaining  that  to  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given  ;  but  their  morality  is  questionable.  They 
provide  that  the  man  who  has  selfishly  invested  all  his  savings 
in  a  terminable  life  annuity  may  derive  a  distinct  advantage  over 
the  man  who  has  invested  his  money  in  real  estate  which,  after 
his  death,  will  benefit  his  descendants.  Every  consideration  of 
justice  and  good  policy  should  urge  legislators  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  a  class  of  small  proprietors,  and  not  do  anything  to 
discountenance  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  which  urge  even  the 
humblest  toiler  to  make  some  provision  for  his  family.  To  parody 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  the  Old-Age  Pensions  Act  of  Australia,  however, 
seems  to  wage  implacable  war  against  property.  Whether  the 
clauses  just  referred  to  were  inspired  by  some  sinister  socialistic 
motive,  or  were  the  result  of  sheer  inadvertence  cannot  be  said ; 
but  every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  such  pernicious  and 
glaringly  unjust  anomalies  remedied. 

The  machinery  devised  by  the  Act  to  carry  out  its  objects  is 
of  some  complexity.  A  Commissioner,  subject  only  to  the 
authority  of  the  Minister,  controls  its  general  administration. 
In  each  State  a  Deputy-Commissioner  exercises  local  authority. 
These  officials  are  endowed  with  extensive  powers.  They  may 
summon  witnesses,  receive  evidence  on  oath,  and  require  the 
production  of  all  documents  they  consider  necessary  to  decide  any 
particular  case.  Heavy  penalties  are  imposed  on  contumacious 
witnesses,  or  on  those  whose  testimony  has  been  proved  to  be 
wilfully  false.  Every  State  by  the  Commissioner's  authority  is 
divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  districts,  in  each  of  which  an 
officer  called  a  Registrar  of  Pensions  is  appointed,  whose  func- 
tions consist  in  receiving  pension  claims,  making  full  preliminary 
inquiries  concerning  the  circumstances,  age  and  character  of 
every  applicant,  and  in  keeping  the  necessary  records. 

On  receiving  a  claim  made  out  in  the  prescribed  form  the 
Registrar  is  required  in  the  first  instance  to  refer  the  case  to  the 
police  for  a  report.  The  application  form  is  one  of  a  very  com- 
prehensive nature.  Besides  making  a  statutory  declaration  as  to 
his  eligibility  for  a  pension  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the 
claimant  is  required  to  furnish  answers  to  no  less  than  forty-two 
separate  questions  dealing  with  his  age,  character,  antecedents, 
means  of  support,  occupation,  number  and  circumstances  of  his 
family,  and  other  matters.  Many  complaints  have  been  made  in 
Parliament  and  elsewhere  about  the  searching  nature  of  these 
interrogations,  which  might  well  write  additional  wrinkles  on  the 
brow  of  an  illiterate  greybeard  ;  but  the  authorities  have  hitherto 
stoutly  defended  them  as  necessary  to  prevent  imposition,  and 
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they  have  certainly  the  best  opportunities  of  forming  a  correct 
opinion  on  the  matter. 

In  their  defence  Sir  John  Forrest  cited  some  rather  interesting 
examples  of  attempted  imposition.  One  applicant,  it  seems,  was 
proved  to  be  the  owner  of  178  acres  of  land,  and  possessed 
besides  a  house,  100  sheep,  and  other  property  valued  at  £830. 
The  wife  of  another  was  possessed  of  property  worth  £2,000.  A 
third  enjoyed  a  snug  little  income  of  £117  a  year.  Perhaps  the 
most  humorous  case  was  that  of  an  avaricious  "  remittance  " 
man  who  already  received  a  weekly  allowance  of  £2,  and,  like 
Oliver  Twist,  wanted  more.  With  unblushing  mendicants  such 
as  these  to  deal  with,  the  officials  administering  the  Act  must  be 
on  the  alert.  Yet,  considering  the  multiplicity  of  cases  to  be 
dealt  with,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  all  such  cases  will 
be  detected,  however  vigilant  be  the  scrutiny. 

After  receiving  a  report  on  the  claim  from  the  police  the 
Registrar  is  required  to  refer  it  and  the  claimant  to  a  local 
magistrate  for  further  examination.  If  the  claimant  be  proved 
to  have  wilfully  made  false  statements  he  is  liable  to  the  penalty 
of  five  years'  imprisonment.  It  should  be  added  that,  as  a  further 
check  on  possible  malpractices,  the  Registrar  is  empowered  to 
obtain  from  any  person  whom  he  may  believe  to  be  in  a  position 
to  give  useful  information  concerning  any  particular  case  a  confi- 
dential report,  which  also  is  submitted  to  the  magistrate.  The 
request  for  such  a  report  cannot  be  refused  save  at  the  risk  of  a 
fine  of  £100,  or  six  months'  imprisonment.  The  author  of  a 
fraudulent  claim,  therefore,  has  but  a  poor  chance  of  avoiding 
detection,  if  the  powers  conveyed  by  the  Act  be  fully  exercised. 

Proceedings  before  the  magistrate,  who  is  officially  defined  as  a 
"  Police  Stipendiary  or  special  magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth 
or  State,"  may  be  conducted  publicly  or  privately  at  the  discretion 
of  the  presiding  officer.  No  rules  of  evidence  need  be  observed ; 
the  magistrate,  according  to  the  wording  of  the  Act,  "shall 
investigate  the  matter  and  make  his  recommendation  according 
to  equity,  good  conscience  and  the  substantial  merits  of  the  case, 
without  regard  to  technicalities  or  legal  forms."  Common-sense, 
in  other  words,  is  substituted  for  law.  After  considering  the 
police  and  other  reports  submitted,  and  hearing  what  evidence  he 
thinks  necessary,  the  magistrate  may  either  recommend  the 
granting  or  refusing  of  any  claim.  Should  a  case  appear  to  him 
doubtful,  he  may  advise  its  postponement  for  further  considera- 
tion, or  refer  it  in  toto  to  the  Deputy-Commissioner.  Claims 
adjudicated  on  are  sent  back  to  the  Registrar  bearing  the  magis- 
trate's indorsement  and  then  transmitted  to  the  Deputy- Commis- 
sioner who,  save  in  exceptional  cases  reserved  for  the  personal 
consideration  of  the  supreme  authority,  gives  a  final  decision. 
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A  very  salutary  clause  empowers  the  magistrate  to  recommend 
the  admission  of  certain  persons  proved  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with 
a  regular  pecuniary  allowance  to  benevolent  institutions  of  some 
kind,  whose  managers  then  receive  the  pensions  instead,  to  apply 
for  the  benefit  of  each  such  inmate. 

Every  pensioner,  unless  especially  exempted,  must  file  a  state- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  last  month  in  each  year  with  the  local 
registrar,  to  show  the  exact  sum  or  sums  of  money  received  by 
him  during  the  previous  twelve  months.  According  to  the  nature 
of  that  statement  the  pension  certificate  is  either  renewed,  modified 
or  cancelled.  It  should  be  added  that  all  persons  in  the  possession 
of  State  pension  certificates  when  the  Commonwealth  Act  came 
into  operation  had  their  certificates  transferred  to,  and  accepted 
by,  the  Federal  authority  without  any  special  investigation.  The 
number  of  these  was  very  considerable,  exceeding  40,000. 

From  the  summary  given  of  the  machinery  clauses  of  the  Act 
it  will  be  realised  that  the  costs  of  its  administration  are  likely  to 
be  very  heavy.  But  such  costs  will  be  trifling  compared  to  the 
enormous  and  increasing  burden  imposed  on  the  public  finances 
by  the  defraying  of  the  pensions  themselves.  The  most  recent 
returns  issued  by  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  Allen,  on  the  29th  of 
November  last  inform  us  that  the  number  of  pensions  granted  up 
to  that  time  was  60,432,  while  nearly  4,000  additional  claims  were 
still  under  consideration.  The  original  estimate  of  the  sum 
required  to  satisfy  all  requirements  for  the  year  was  £1,500,000, 
and  this  amount  has  already  been  exceeded.  What  it  may  swell 
to  in  coming  years  when  the  Australian  politician,  like  his 
American  cousin,  has  learned  the  full  value  of  the  pensioners' 
vote,  one  trembles  to  think.  Already,  however,  indications  of 
what  may  be  expected  have  become  visible.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  various  substantial  concessions  already  made  in  the  direction 
of  extending  the  original  scope  of  the  Act,  certain  ardent  political 
humanitarians  belonging  to  the  Labour  Party  have  striven  for 
further  indulgences  of  a  kind  likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  a  large 
number  of  electors.  Mr.  Fisher  first  moved  that  the  minimum 
ages  of  eligibility  be  reduced  from  65  and  60  to  60  and  55  respec- 
tively. One  of  his  colleagues  followed  with  a  cool  proposal  that 
everyone,  irrespective  of  property  and  condition,  should  receive  a 
pension  on  reaching  the  fixed  age  limit.  The  cause  of  the  invalid 
was  pleaded  with  impassioned  vehemence — for  invalids  show 
remarkable  recuperative  powers  when  a  general  election  is 
imminent. 

Greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  the 
majority  of  members  of  Parliament,  Sir  John  Forrest's  earnest 
remonstrances,  and  his  assurances  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, if  given  effect  to,  would  raise  the  first  year's  expenditure 
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under  the  Act  at  one  bound  from  £1,500,000  to  £2,750,000 
prevailed,  and  the  taxpayer  breathed  again.  People  of  a  sar- 
castic turn  hinted  that  Mr.  Fisher  out  of  office  was  a  better 
philanthropist  than  Mr.  Fisher  in  office.  But  the  bad  example 
recently  set  is  only  too  likely  to  be  followed  hereafter.  If  dema- 
gogues of  one  faction  should  by-and-by  succeed  in  winning  votes 
and  office  by  promising  pensions  to  all  persons  over  the  age  of  fifty, 
why  should  not  their  rivals  try  to  oust  them  by  promising,  say,  to 
double  those  pensions  ?  All  is  fair  in  political  warfare  in  a  free 
country.  Not  long  ago  a  Labour  senator  was  reported  to  have 
informed  an  audience  of  miners  that  their  working  day  should 
not  exceed  four  hours.  The  next  friend  of  the  people  may  tell 
his  numerous  clients  that  their  working  lives  should  not  exceed 
forty  years.  In  short,  history  in  a  fashion  modified  to  suit 
present  conditions  may  repeat  itself.  Praetorians  of  the  streets, 
armed  with  the  franchise,  will  bestow  empire  on  those  who  offer 
the  highest  donative.  But  the  poor  provincials  who  have  to  find 
the  money  will  have  reason  to  complain ;  possibly  they  may  fly 
the  frontiers  to  escape  the  tax-collector. 

A  cynic,  perhaps,  might  derive  some  consolation  from  recent 
statistics  which  show  that,  since  July  last,  whether  through 
excess  of  joy  or  excess  of  beer  is  left  to  conjecture,  old-age 
pensioners  in  Australia  have  been  dying  at  the  rate  of  over 
five  hundred  a  month.  Whether  this  heavy  rate  of  mortality 
will  continue  remains  to  be  seen.  But,  owing  to  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  professors  of  medicine  and  teetotalism,  a 
coming  age  of  universal  longevity  is  confidently  predicted ;  and 
should  Australia  hereafter  be  blessed,  like  Bulgaria  to-day,  with  a 
race  of  stalwart  centenarians,  the  maintenance  of  the  latter  may 
become  regarded  as  an  irksome  privilege  by  the  younger  members 
of  the  population.  So  far  the  burden  has  not  been  felt,  for  the 
extra  taxation  required  is  still  a  pleasure  to  come.  But  when  the 
still  vigorous  pensioner,  assisted  by  his  State-paid  subsidy  of  ten 
shillings  a  week,  enters  into  competition  in  the  labour  market 
with  his  more  youthful  fellow-workers,  and  when  costs  of  living 
rise  with  increased  taxation,  the  masses  are  likely  to  question 
whether  they  are  not  the  chief  sufferers  through  the  paroxysms 
of  benevolence  which  have  lately  overtaken  their  representatives. 

The  last  Commonwealth  Year  Book  informs  us  *  that  the 
total  expenditure  in  the  Commonwealth  "  on  hospitals,  charities 
and  all  forms  of  relief  publicly  given,  comprising  the  amounts 
furnished  by  Government  and  those  raised  by  public  sub- 
scription, etc.,  but  excluding  old-age  pensions,  is  estimated  at 
£1,700,000  for  the  year  1907,"  to  which  large  sum  must  be  added 
over  a  million- and-a-half  for  pensions,  besides  private  benefactions 

•*  See  p.  954. 
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of  an  incalculable  value.  These  large  figures  may  well  suggest 
disquieting  reflections.  A  wise  Government  will  always  take  care 
not  to  trespass  on  the  exclusive  domain  of  private  charity.  It  is 
the  cheerful  giver  that  should  be  encouraged.  Nothing  dries  up 
the  springs  of  beneficence  more  rapidly  than  the  extortion  by  the 
State  from  certain  classes  of  money  to  be  distributed  as  largesse 
among  other  classes.  Compulsory  almsgiving  creates  but  ill- 
feeling  between  those  who  are  constrained  to  give  and  those  who 
receive. 

A  French  writer  not  long  ago  bewailed  the  "  debauch  of 
humanitarianism "  in  which  the  Government  of  his  country 
had  begun  to  indulge,  and  predicted  evil  consequences  from  it. 
History  confirms  the  dismal  prognostication  ;  and  the  Australian 
philanthropist,  also,  should  take  warning.  Both  among  indivi- 
duals and  communities  there  is  an  inveterate  tendency  to  fly  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  Robespierre  inaugurated  his  devastating 
career  by  opposing  capital  punishment.  It  was  the  youthful 
Nero  who,  on  signing  the  first  death-warrant  submitted  to  him, 
exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  that  I  had  never  learned  to  write  !  "  Demos, 
like  a  capricious  child,  has  always  shown  an  inclination  first  to 
fondle  his  doll  and  then  to  dash  it  to  the  ground  and  trample 
on  it.  An  excess  of  benevolence  must  inevitably  be  followed  by 
a  reaction.  Sentimentalism  is  the  parent  of  callousness  and 
cruelty.  The  indiscriminate  and  unregulated  distribution  of  alms, 
whether  by  public  or  private  agency,  is  condemned  alike  by  the 
philosopher,  the  statesman,  and  the  true  philanthropist. 

The  moral  effects  on  individual  character  resulting  from  the 
wholesale  granting  of  unearned  old-age  pensions  have  again  and 
again  been  discussed.  That  they  are  prejudicial  to  the  sense  of 
duty  is  generally  admitted.  But  the  probable  political  and  social 
effects  must  also  be  considered.  Undoubtedly,  these  must  tend 
to  lessen  the  sense  of  family  responsibility  in  the  community,  and 
to  bring  the  individual  into  direct  dependence  on  the  State. 
Free  education,  together  with,  in  many  cases,  the  free  support 
of  the  young,  and  the  non-contributory  system  of  old-age  pensions 
represent,  at  the  two  extremes  of  life,  offensive  movements  on  the 
part  of  collectivism.  Parental  responsibility  and  filial  duty  are 
equally  assailed,  and  on  these  depend  all  family  ties.  The  child 
will  not  respect  the  father  who  allows  the  State  to  undertake  on 
his  behalf  the  fulfilment  of  his  natural  duties.  The  aged  father, 
pensioned  by  the  State,  will,  while  living  with  a  son  or  daughter 
during  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
boarder  than  as  a  cherished  member  of  the  family.  The  most 
sacred  of  private  relations  will  thus  be  weakened  or  dissolved,  and 
the  way  prepared  for  a  political  revolution. 

The  establishment  of  an  all-powerful  bureaucracy  under  the 
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name  of  socialism  is  the  ultimate  object  of  modern  political 
philanthropy  in  Australia  and  elsewhere.  A  bureaucracy,  no 
doubt,  posaeses  many  virtues  in  the  eyes  of  expectant  bureau- 
crats; it  is  utterly  hateful  to  every  true  lover  of  freedom.  Its 
invariable  attendants  have  ever  been  corruption,  inefficiency,  and 
general  stagnation.  When  the  real,  as  opposed  to  the  political 
working  men  of  Australia— the  men  who  have  turned  forests  into 
farms  and  deserts  into  flourishing  mining  fields,  who  have  built 
factories  and  ships,  and  have  created  a  world-wide  commerce, 
begin  to  perceive  clearly  the  tendencies  of  recent  humanitarian 
legislation  in  the  Commonwealth,  its  authors,  we  may  be  sure, 
will  be  sternly  called  to  account.  Collectivism  is  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  independent  instincts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Though 
its  advocates  may,  by  masquerading  as  philanthropists,  gain  some 
temporary  successes,  their  ultimate  discomfiture  is  assured  as 
soon  as  their  real  objects  are  revealed. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBOBNE. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  NATIONHOOD 

BY  HARRY  S.   GULLETT 

THE  British  mind  must  move '  quickly  if  it  would  keep  pace 
with  its  dominions  oversea.  Australia  to-day  is  not  the  Australia 
of  the  last  century.  In  less  than  ten  years  she  has  passed  through 
a  momentous  change,  politically,  industrially,  and  commercially. 
Her  thought  has  undergone  a  revolution,  and  her  action  has 
followed  hotfoot.  She  has  in  this  brief  period  been  through 
the  struggle  of  national  birth ;  she  has  realised  nationhood,  a 
nationhood  young  and  as  yet  weak,  but  distinctive,  ambitious, 
and  confident. 

The  change  has  not  yet  impressed  itself  on  Great  Britain. 
The  elector  of  the  mother-country,  immersed  in  his  flood  of 
home  politics,  and  half-confounded  in  the  whirlpool  of  foreign 
affairs,  must  be  forgiven  if  he  finds  but  little  time  for  the  detailed 
study  of  each  of  the  outside  parts  of  the  Empire.  To  him 
Australia  is  still  a  group  of  "  the  colonies,"  rather  than  a 
Commonwealth  with  aspirations  and  ideals,  still  a  distant  place 
of  which  his  chief  impressions  have  been  formed  by  picturesque 
tales  of  the  early  gold  rushes  and  red-shirted,  great-bearded 
outlaws,  who  rode  peerless  horses  and  had  a  rough-and-ready 
method  of  acquiring  other  men's  property.  He  knows  that  gold 
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rushes  and  bushrangers  are  rare  to-day,  but  still  he  clings 
affectionately  to  the  fascinating  picture  of  a  great  wide  bushland 
held  by  the  scattered  squatter,  a  land  dotted  here  and  there 
with  a  transitory  town  of  tented  miners  drawn  from  all  the 
world,  and  traversed  with  the  galloping  red  and  yellow  coaches 
of  Cobb  and  Co.  It  is  an  attractive  picture  of  a  brave,  careless 
time  when  Australia  was  the  hunting-ground  of  the  cream  and 
the  scum  of  Britain.  But  that  was  a  fleeting  time,  a  mere 
stage  in  Australia's  nation-building,  and  now  it  has  gone  for 
ever.  Australia  has  moved  on. 

Little  wonder  that  the  Britisher  at  home  often  lingers  fondly 
over  that  old  life  and  would  have  it  with  him  still.  For  those 
were  the  days  in  which  the  British-born  owned  Australia. 
That  was  the  season  in  which  this  big  land  in  the  South  was 
for  England  a  field  for  fortune-seeking  and  adventure.  Men 
bred  in  the  counties  then  sailed  round  its  unknown  coasts,  or 
flung  away  their  lives  in  efforts  to  cross  its  wide  interior,  or 
became  lords  over  domains  as  large  as  Wales.  To-day  the 
drover  tracks  across  the  continent  with  a  thousand  bullocks  for 
southern  markets,  splendid  fleets  of  Australian -owned  steamers 
trade  round  the  charted  coast,  14,606  miles  of  State  railroads  link  up 
countless  prosperous  inland  towns  with  the  big  cities  on  the  margin, 
the  coaches  of  Cobb  and  Co.  have  gone  after  the  tents  of  the 
miners ;  the  wide  domains  of  the  pastoralist  are  passing  to  their 
rightful  heir,  the  farmer.  The  native-born  are  in  a  great  majority, 
and  when  the  Australian  to-day  talks  of  "  home,"  he  does  not 
mean  England  or  Scotland  or  Ireland  as  did  his  father. 

The  British  public  took  its  Australian  lesson  from  the  writers 
of  verse  and  story.  Gordon  recorded  for  all  time  the  life  of  the 
early  landholder,  the  man  of  great  areas  and  few  cares : 

"  'Twas  merry  in  the  glowing  morn,  among  the  "gleaming  grass, 

To  wander  as  we've  wandered  many  a  mile, 

And  blow  the  sweet  tobacco  cloud,  and  watch  the  white  wreaths  pass, 
Sitting  loosely  in  the  saddle  all  the  while." 

And  Boldrewood  and  others  have  given  the  world  pictures 
of  the  mining  and  the  cattle  duffing  and  bushranging,  pictures 
which  are  often  over-coloured  and  melodramatic,  but  which 
have  been  accepted  abroad  and  are  not  without  early  Australian 
atmosphere.  The  story  of  this  century  will  be  quite  different. 
There  will  be  the  same  change  in  the  subject-matter  of  Australian 
writing  as  there  has  been  in  that  of  America.  Australian  authors 
will  no  longer  tell  almost  solely  of  the  bushranger  and  the  mining 
camp  and  the  life  of  the  station  any  more  than  they  now  do  in 
America  of  the  Bed  Indian  and  the  Civil  War.  They  will  write 
strong  stories  round  the  birth  of  a  virile  national  life  and  the 
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great  pulse  of  material  progress.  For  the  century  ahead  is 
to  be  Australia's  great  century  of  building.  For  a  hundred  years 
the  country  has  been  busy  laying  its  foundations ;  it  is  now 
about  to  lift  itself. 

The  suddenness  of  the  Australian  transition  from  a  colony 
dependent  upon  Great  Britain,  not  merely  in  fact  but  in  thought, 
has  been  extraordinary.  Six  years  ago  when  the  proposal  to 
establish  the  nucleus  of  an  Australian-owned  Navy  first  found 
its  voice  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  in  Melbourne,  the 
chamber  rang  with  charges  of  disloyalty  and  a  desire  to  "  cut 
the  painter."  The  country  appeared  solid  for  a  continuation 
and  increase  of  the  subsidy  to  the  Imperial  Fleet.  To-day  the 
Federal  Government  is  floating  a  loan  of  £3, 500,000  to  be  spent 
on  the  first  ships  of  an  Australian  Navy,  some  of  which  are 
already  building. 

Ten  years  ago,  before  the  union  was  consummated,  the  six 
colonies  were  each  taking  a  course  so  individual  that  they  might 
have  been  six  separate  and  distinct  islands.  Except  in  their  desire 
to  keep  Australia  as  free  as  possible  of  the  Asiatic,  they  were 
almost  antagonistic  in  their  legislation.  Customs  officers  bristled 
along  the  borders,  the  railways  were  built  up  on  different  grades. 
Inter-colonial  jealousies  were  acute  and  were  kept  alive  by  the 
restrictions  on  trade  and  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  legislation. 
There  stands  in  the  beautiful  botanical  gardens  which  overlook 
Melbourne,  a  tree  marking  the  spot  where  in  1855  the  Victorians, 
with  great  rejoicings,  declared  their  "  separation "  from  New 
South  Wales;  and  this  "Separation  Day"  remained  a  public 
holiday  in  the  southern  Colony  until  federation. 

But  while  the  six  colonies  displayed  their  petty  jealousies  a 
united  Australian  sentiment  was  imperceptibly  developing  as  the 
continent  gained  population  and  prospered.  As  the  value  of 
their  great  asset  came  slowly  home  to  its  owners,  there  happened 
a  school  of  big  men  to  preach  the  gospel  of  combination  and  the 
menace  of  disunion.  The  adjacent  East  reawakened  and  the 
increasing  numbers  of  its  thrifty  workers  who  came  each  year  to 
Australia  impressed  upon  the  colonies  a  warning  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  lightly  disregarded.  The  Union  after  a 
sharp  but  brief  campaign  was  achieved. 

Australia  was  led  to  expect  much  from  federation,  and  to-day 
one  is  often  told  that  she  has  been  disappointed  by  her  national 
Parliament.  Possibly  the  people  have  not  got  all  the  legislation 
the  early  federalists  anticipated,  but  they  have  got  something  far 
more  valuable  which  they  certainly  never  hoped  for  so  soon. 
They  have  got  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  a  dis- 
tinctive Australian  thought  and  a  national  ideal.  The  big 
issues  in  Australia  to-day  are  no  longer  the  local  affairs  that 
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claimed  the  attention  of  the  elector  before  federation.  At  this 
moment  we  find  that  the  leading  questions  in  Australia  are  land 
and  naval  defence,  the  breaking  of  the  pastoral  monopoly  to  make 
room  for  the  immigrant,  and  financial  readjustments  which  have 
in  view  the  federalisation  of  the  debts  of  the  States.  Social 
legislation,  prominent  as  it  is  in  Commonwealth  politics,  has 
become  secondary. 

Political  thought  in  Australia  is  dominated  by  nation- 
building.  The  Australian  is  seized  with  the  indisputable  fact 
that  in  his  wide  area  he  has  the  home  of  a  great  and  powerful 
people.  He  has  compared  his  land  with  the  East  and  with 
Europe,  and  has  approximated  its  population-carrying  and  wealth- 
spinning  capacity.  Also  he  has  by  this  comparison  appreciated 
its  emptiness,  its  present  weakness,  and  its  danger.  Thus  in  the 
haste  with  which  he  has  rushed  from  the  old  easy-going  colonial 
days,  the  days  of  the  stockwhip  and  the  diggers'  shovel,  he  has 
been  driven  on  both  by  pride  and  by  fear.  And  these  two  stimulants, 
continuing  to  operate  as  they  will  for  many  years,  must  carry 
him  very  rapidly  from  the  careless  Australian  the  world  has 
known  in  the  past  to  an  individual  fighting  consciously  and 
ambitiously  for  that  place  among  the  nations  to  which  the 
extent  and  natural  riches  of  his  territory  have  made  him  heir. 

Brief  reference  to  what  the  Commonwealth  Parliament, 
despite  its  distracting  changes  of  Government,  has  achieved  in 
the  nine  years  of  its  existence,  will  indicate  this  new-born 
earnestness  and  comprehensive  endeavour  of  the  Australian 
public.  And  when  it  is  said  that,  notwithstanding  that  the 
country  has  known  eight  Governments  in  these  nine  years,  there 
has  been  no  revocation  of  legislation  and  scarcely  any  pause  in 
the  policy  of  the  first  Barton  Administration,  it  will  be  recognised 
how  united  are  the  Australian  people  for  that  policy.  Sir  Edmund 
Barton  had  with  him  most  of  the  great  school  of  federalists  who 
quickened  the  birth  of  the  Union,  and  his  programme  and  its 
natural  development  under  his  great  lieutenant,  Mr.  Deakin, 
was  a  fine  piece  of  nation-building.  That  Mr.  Deakin  is  still 
able  to  sway  the  Australian  people  is  because  of  his  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  spirit  of  that  first  policy  in  so  far  as  it  aimed  at 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  self-supporting  white  race  for  the 
Commonwealth. 

First,  the  door  was  closed,  at  all  risk  for  the  moment,  on  the 
Asiatic.  The  continent  was  to  be  a  white  continent.  Then 
came  defence  as  a  natural  corollary,  and  out  of  nine  years  of  con- 
troversy Mr.  Deakin  now  issues  as  the  father  of  a  sound  scheme 
of  compulsory  training  and  an  emphatic  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  local  Navy.  The  desire  for  self-maintenance  as  a 
national  necessity  was  strong  in  the  people.  The  price  was  not 
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considered.  The  pride  of  Australia  demanded  that  she  should 
spin  and  mould  for  herself.  Hence,  for  better  or  worse,  the 
high  tariff.  Then  to  round  off  this  ideal  of  a  self-defended, 
self-supported  white  Continent  came  the  legislation  aimed  at  the 
sweater  and  the  monopolist.  Australia  was  to  work  reasonable 
hours  and  pay  fair  wages.  All  the  protection  was  not  to  go  to 
the  capitalist. 

This  in  a  few  words  has  been  the  aim  and  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  to  date,  and  no  one  will  deny  its  ambitious 
national  character.  Australia  has,  to  a  degree  not  anticipated  by 
her  most  ardent  federalists,  commenced  to  think  and  act  along 
broad  national  lines. 

HAEBY  S.  GTJLLETT. 
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LITURGICAL  REVISION 

BY  THE  REV.  EDWIN   H.  GOMES,  M.A. 

THEEE  are  some  who  are  displeased  at  any  suggestion  of  the 
revision  of  the  Prayer  Book.  And  this  is  not  surprising.  Most 
of  us  though  we  may  be  radical  in  politics,  or  revolutionary  in 
social  questions,  have  a  great  tendency  in  religion  to  be  very  con- 
servative. Moreover  we  have  a  sentimental  love  for  what  we 
have  known  and  used  so  long.  The  .services  and  the  prayers, 
the  rites  and  the  ceremonies  that  we  knew  as  children,  are  to 
many  of  us  throughout  life  the  standard  of  perfection.  This 
fidelity  to  what  is  familiar  is  not  merely  due  to  unreasoning 
prejudice,  but  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  human  nature.  For 
what  we  revered  before  we  understood  it,  has,  if  it  is  at  all  worthy 
in  itself,  much  more  than  the  glamour  of  old  and  dear  association. 
It  is  like  some  dear  friend  whom  we  have  long  known  and  whom 
we  love  more  now  than  we  did  years  ago.  For  as  the  years  roll 
by,  we  are  continually  finding  out  new  meanings  in  that  which  is 
so  old  and  familiar ;  and  the  delight  of  each  discovery  enhances 
our  joy  in  the  sympathy  thus  freshly  discerned.  That  which 
only  gradually  discloses  its  truth,  its  beauty,  its  appropriateness, 
is  the  most  highly  prized  by  reason  of  that  reserve  and  delay. 
And  so  it  has  been  for  many  of  us  with  our  English  Prayer  Book. 
We  loved  it  before  we  understood  it,  and  as  we  grow  in  know- 
ledge of  it,  we  love  it  all  the  more. 

There  are  many  points  of  excellence  about  our  Prayer  Book, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  love  and  treasure  it  so  greatly. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  our  public  worship  as  there  set 
forth  are  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  most  obvious  of  the  changes  made  at  the  Eeformation 
was  the  translation  of  the  services  into  English.  This  outward 
change  is  in  accordance  with  a  vital  principle  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  system.  The  service  must  be  con- 
gregational. Its  name  of  public  worship  implies  it.  The  Church 
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is  a  worshipping  society,  and  public  worship  is  a  corporate  act. 
Her  meetings  are  for  congregational  worship  in  which  every 
member  must  take  part.  Although  God  has  given  some  apostles 
and  some  prophets,  and  has  appointed  pastors  and  ministers  in  the 
Church,  yet  it  is  not  His  intention  that  they  alone  should  worship, 
and  the  rest  act  only  by  proxy  and  be  excused.  The  ideal  aimed 
at  is  not  a  praying  clergy  alone,  but  a  praying  clergy  as  well  as 
a  praying  people.  And  so  the  Church  of  England  in  her  Prayer 
Book  deliberately  aims  at  congregational  worship,  in  which  each 
man  and  woman  and  child  may  take  part.  And  to  enable  them 
to  do  so,  the  service  must  be  in  the  mother  tongue  of  the  people  ; 
it  must  be  plain  and  easy  to  understand ;  it  must  call  out  men's 
cooperation  by  demanding  audible  responses  and  combined 
changes  of  posture  as  we  all  stand  or  kneel  together. 

Every  society  must  have  leaders,  and  God's  society — the 
Church — has  leaders  divinely  commissioned.  But  their  office  is 
not  simply  to  pray  themselves,  but  to  help  others  to  praise  and 
pray  as  a  united  body. 

There  are  two  chief  dangers  to  be  dreaded.  The  clergy  may 
magnify  their  office  out  of  all  proportion,  and  the  laity  may 
slothfully  refuse  to  do  their  part. 

As  a  safeguard  against  the  former  danger,  the  Church  of 
England  invites  all  to  join  in  every  act  of  worship ;  all  prayers 
are  to  be  uttered  aloud,  and  the  people  are  to  say  "  Amen."  The 
Prayer  Book  provides  no  special  offices  for  the  clergy  as  such, 
but  it  requires  the  regular  recital  of  the  common  services,  to 
which  the  clergy  are  bound  to  invite  all  to  come.  "  Solitary 
masses,"  said  by  the  priest  alone,  often  with  no  one  present,  was 
a  mediaeval  abuse  quite  opposed  to  the  congregational  aspect  of 
worship.  These  are  absolutely  forbidden  in  the  Prayer  Book. 
There  is  to  be  no  Celebration  of  Holy  Communion  unless  there 
be  a  convenient  (i.e.  suitable)  number  with  the  priest.* 

The  second  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  the  laity 
may  shirk  their  part  in  public  worship,  and  leave  the  clergy  to  do 
far  more  than  their  share.  The  Church  of  England  does  her  best 
to  prevent  this.  In  public  worship  she  demands  a  great  deal  of 
the  congregation.  They  have  to  stand,  sit,  or  kneel  as  directed, 
to  respond  to  the  versicles  and  glorias,  to  read  half  the  Psalms,  or 
sing  the  whole  of  them.  The  end  and  object  of  public  worship 
is  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  Church  would  have  all  her  children, 
lay  as  well  as  cleric,  lift  up  their  hearts  and  voices  in  united  praise 
and  prayer.  Only  when  she  is  teaching — only  during  the  lessons 
and  sermon — does  she  bid  the  people  listen  in  silence. 

*  Third  rubric  ;at  the  end    of  the  Order  of   the  Ministration    of   the  Holy 
Communion. 

E   2 
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The  stress  she  lays  on  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  con- 
gregation is  a  great  characteristic  of  the  worship  of  the  Church 
of  England.  But  while  thus  emphasising  the  share  the  un- 
ordained  members  of  the  congregation  have  to  take,  she  is  no 
less  clear  in  laying  down  that  no  one  is  to  preach — that  is  to  say, 
in  the  public  pulpits  of  the  Church  where  the  preacher  speaks 
with  some  degree  of  authority  ex  officio,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Church — or  administer  the  sacraments  unless  lawfully  called  and 
commissioned,*  and  she  recognises  none  as  lawful  ministers  unless 
they  have  been  ordained  by  a  bishop.  She  has  three  orders  of 
ministers,  which  she  rightly  believes  to  have  come  down  from 
the  apostles'  times.  And  each  of  these  orders  has  its  prescribed 
functions. 

Besides  being  congregational,  the  public  worship  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  in  a  remarkable  degree  scriptural.  There  is  no 
other  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  where  the  Scriptures  are  so 
constantly  and  systematically  read  aloud.  And  in  addition  to 
the  Lessons,  there  are  the  Psalms  which  are  read  through  once  a 
month. 

Anglicanism  carries  us  back  across  the  ages  to  what  was 
taught  and  practiced  in  the  purest  days  of  the  Church.  She 
fortifies  her  position  by  an  appeal  to  the  primitive  Church  f  or  to 
the  Fathers. }  But  she  claims  the  right  "to  ordain,  change  and 
abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church  ordained  by  man's 
authority.  "§  \ 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  there  are  certain  alterations 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  would  suit  the  needs  of 
the  times,  without  in  any  way  destroying  the  spirit  of  true 
worship.  There  is  the  danger  of  adhering  too  closely  to  the 
custom  of  ancient  days,  and  arguing  against  the  use  of  any  ritual, 
that  was  not  in  existence  in  the  first  century.  In  many  cases  it 
is  impossible  to  do  now  what  was  done  then.  We  see  this  with 
regard  to  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion.  The  ritual  of  the 
Prayer  Book  with  regard  to  the  Ceremonial  which  surrounds  the 
Holy  Eucharist  differs  very  greatly  from  what  was  done  by 
Christ  at  the  Last  Supper.  The  Holy  Eucharist  was  instituted 
by  the  Lord  in  the  upper  room  of  a  Jewish  house,  in  the  presence 
of  twelve  persons  only,  who,  it  would  seem,  were  reclining  on  the 
divan  which  surrounded  the  room.  It  is  clear  that  when  the 
members  of  the  Church  came  to  be  numbered  by  thousands,  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  if  it  was  to  be  a  public  service — the  central  act 

*  The  Twenty-third  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
t  The  Twenty-fourth  of  ihe  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

J  Sixth  and   Twenty-ninth   of  the  Articles,  and  the  Preface  concerning  the 
Services  of  the  Church. 

§  Thirty-fourth  Article  and  the  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
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of  Christian  worship — could  not  be  celebrated  in  this  way.     The 
surroundings  of  the  little  flock  to  whom  the  Lord  committed  the 
precious  charge  could  not  be  maintained ;     the  spirit  of  it — the 
essential  part — could.     That  which  the  Lord  instituted  and  com- 
manded to  be  continued  in  all  ages  was  the  memorial  of  His 
Death  and  Passion,  and  the  giving  to  the  faithful  of  His  Own 
Body  and  Blood.     These  essentials  the  Church  has  always  and 
everywhere  maintained.     Bound  these  has  clustered  a  rich  and 
varied  ceremonial  intended  to  do  honour  to — to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  worshippers — the  great  central  truths  of  the  Sacrifice 
of  Christ,  and  the  imparting  to  us  of  His  Body  and  His  Blood. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  scene  in  the  upper  room   at 
Jerusalem  than  the  sight,  so  familiar  nowadays,  when  in  a  stately 
church,  by  several  ministrants,  in  the  presence  of   a  crowd  of 
worshippers,   the    Bread  is   broken    and    the  Wine  blessed  in 
accordance  with   the  Lord's  command.     But  the  truths  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  all  this  are  the  very  same  which  animated 
the  simple,  perhaps  even  rude,  ceremonial  of  the  earliest  Christian 
age.     Whatever  serves  to  bring  home  to  us  with  greater  vividness 
the  solemn  central  truth  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  to  Himself ;  that  He  is  the  Bread  of  God  which  cometh 
down  from   Heaven  and   giveth  life  unto  the  world ;   whatever 
ritual   tends   to    set   forth    these   truths   clearly  and    vividly  is 
right ;    whatever  tends   to   obscure    them  is  wrong.     The  mere 
fact  that  the  rites  at  present  observed  differ  widely  from  those 
of  the  Primitive  Church  is  not  in  itself  an  objection.     It  only 
shows  that  the  Church  has  adapted  herself    to  her    changed 
surroundings. 

The  Church  of  England  has  in  her  own  inherent  right  from 
time  to  time  revised  her  Liturgy  to  the  greater  edifying  of  her 
children  ;  she  has  translated  and  transposed ;  she  has  eliminated 
mediaeval  expressions  of  doubtful  doctrine ;  she  has  omitted 
allusions  which  in  course  of  time  had  lost  their  original  signifi- 
cance ;  she  has  restored  Catholic  features  which  had  been 
overlaid  by  the  corruptions  of  time.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
Church  should  not  do  to-day  what  she  has  done  in  the  past- 
revise  her  Liturgy.  Such  revision  in  former  cases  has  not 
tampered  with  the  essential  and  characteristic  elements  of 
worship  handed  down  from  primitive  times  and  accepted  by  the 
Church,  and  there  is  in  our  opinion  no  great  danger  that  it  should 
do  so  in  the  present  instance. 

The  report  recently  issued,  containing  recommendations  of 
certain  changes  to  be  made  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
has  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  On  the  whole  the  alterations 
suggested  are  decided  improvements.  They  have  also  the  further 
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merit  that  they  may  introduce  an  element  of  law  and  order 
into  a  sphere  now  occupied  by  anarchy  and  chaos. 

But  the  report  does  not  suggest  any  great  departure  from 
our  present  system  of  public  worship,  and  perhaps  any  attempt 
to  do  anything  of  that  kind  would  at  present  be  neither  wise 
nor  practicable.  But  it  is  worth  while,  now  that  the  subject 
of  liturgical  revision  is  being  considered,  to  ponder  over  a  more 
extensive  reformation,  to  inquire  whether  our  present  system 
is  based  on  right  foundations,  and,  if  we  find  it  to  be  otherwise, 
to  boldly  seek  for  a  better  basis. 

Such  an  inquiry  would  carry  us  very  far  indeed  if  we  followed 
it  out  to  its  uttermost  extent.  It  would  embrace  an  examination 
of  what  the  Christian  Church  is  in  essence,  the  conditions  of 
her  maintenance  and  growth  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  method 
by  which  the  Church  maintains  her  spiritual  life  by  means  of 
her  public  meetings.  The  "assembling  of  ourselves  together" 
(Heb.  x.  25)  is  not  the  chance  meeting  of  isolated  Christians, 
as  the  inclination  takes  them,  but  the  regular,  lawful,  orderly 
convention  of  a  definite  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Liturgical 
Revision  must  recognise  this  truth,  and  give  expression  to  it  in 
the  public  worship  of  the  Church.  Without  entering  on  any 
abstruse  questions,  the  following  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  public  worship  are  put  forward. 

The  system  of  public  worship  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  is  founded  on  the  Breviary  and  the  Missal. 
The  Breviary  is  essentially  a  product  of  monasticism,  and  the 
Missal  has  evidently  been  largely  influenced  by  monastic  con- 
siderations. They  were  neither  of  them  compiled  with  a  view 
to  their  use  by  the  general  public. 

The  compilers  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  seem  to  some 
extent  to  have  recognised  this,  and  they  made  a  most  gallant 
effort  to  adapt  the  monastic  system  of  public  worship  to  the 
requirements  of  an  ordinary  non-monastic  congregation.  It 
was  with  this  end  in  view  that  they  cut  down  the  Breviary 
Offices  from  seven  or  eight  a  day  to  simply  two — Mattins  and 
Evensong.  In  all  directions  they  made  changes  in  favour  of 
simplicity,  so  that  all  should  understand  what  was  being  said 
or  sung.  But  the  essential  elements  of  the  monastic  system 
remain.  The  frequent  assembly  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week- 
days, the  recitation  of  the  Psalter  and  the  reading  of  scripture 
consecutively  day  by  day,  all  these  are  still  carried  on  in  sub- 
stantial conformity  with  a  system  devised  for  very  different 
conditions  from  those  which  now  exist. 

Let  us  honestly  face  the  question — How  has  the  system  worked? 
We  must  remember  that  this  system  of  public  worship  is  not 
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only  for  the  Clergy,  not  merely  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  It  is 
meant  primarily  for  the  ordinary  congregation.  And  as  far  as  the 
normal  Christian  congregation  is  concerned,  we  must  admit  that 
the  system  has  worked  very  badly. 

Practically  speaking  the  congregation  meets  twice  a  week  on 
Sundays.  Under  the  present  conditions  of  life,  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  a  business  or  professional  man  to  attend  public 
worship  much  oftener  than  this.  The  Prayer  Book  expects  the 
congregation  to  meet  for  worship  fourteen  times  a  week.  The 
Psalms  are  read  consecutively  morning  and  evening,  day  by  day, 
and!  the  Psalter  is  read  through  once  a  month.  The  man  who 
comes  to  church  only  on  Sunday  reads  the  Psalms  for  perhaps 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  and  then  misses  out  all  the  Psalms  till 
he  comes  to  those  for  the  eighth  day  of  the  month.  It  is  similar 
with  the  Lessons.  He  misses  the  chapters  read  through  the 
week,  and  he  hears  the  portions  of  Scripture  read  for  the  Lessons 
of  the  following  Sunday.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
one  who  thinks  over  these  matters,  that  the  way  in  which  the 
Sunday  services  are  intertwined  with  the  weekday  services  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  The  Psalms  and  Lessons  are  read  in  a  very 
scrappy  way  by  the  ordinary  churchgoer.  It  is  also  a  source  of 
weakness.  It  leads  a  man  to  say  something  of  this  kind  :  "  As 
there  are  twelve  services  in  the  week  which  my  conscience  tells 
me  I  do  no  wrong  in  neglecting,  need  I  be  so  particular  about 
the  other  two  ?  " 

There  are  a  large  number  of  Christians  who  cannot  attend  any 
but  the  Sunday  services.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  some — 
not  so  many  as  one  would  wish  perhaps — who  are  able  and 
willing  to  hallow  each  day  by  public  worship.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  recognise  officially  this  state  of  things  and  to  draw  up 
a  system  of  public  worship  that  would  suit  both  classes?  Let 
the  Sunday  services  be  complete  and  self-contained,  so  that  those 
who  attend  only  the  Sunday  services  will  be  following  out  a 
definite  course  of  instruction.  For  every  Sunday  let  the  Psalms 
and  Lessons  bear  out  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel.  If 
these  services  were  drawn  up  by  men  of  sufficient  learning  and 
ability,  they  would  inculcate  on  those  who  attended  the  Sunday 
services  and  were  unable  to  attend  any  other  services,  the  whole 
system  of  salvation  as  taught  in  God's  Word,  and  the  tenets, 
doctrinal  and  practical,  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Side  by  side^with  these  Sunday  services  would  be  the  weekday 
services,  having  the  continuous  reading  of  Psalter  and  Holy 
Scripture.  But  the  two  series  of  services  would  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  more 
interesting  and  more  edifying  than  the  present  one,  in  which  the 
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only  mark  which  distinguishes  a  Sunday  from  a  weekday  service 
is  the  proper  first  Lesson. 

Good  Friday,  as  well  as  the  days  which  have  proper  prefaces 
in  the  Communion  Service,  would  of  course  be  included  with  the 
Sundays,  and  Christmas  Day  and  Ascension  Day  as  well  as  Good 
Friday,  would  be  included  among  the  important  days  of  public 
worship. 

And  in  arranging  the  services  for  these  Sundays  and  important 
Church  Festivals,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  some  effort  to 
recover  much  that  seems  to  be  lost  in  our  present  system  with 
regard  to  the  teaching  connected  with  Saints'  Days  ?  These  holy 
days  are  at  present  kept  on  certain  fixed  dates.  Occasionally 
some  Saint's  Day  falls  on  a  Sunday,  and  then  some  effort  is  made  to 
impress  the  lessons  taught  by  the  life  of  the  Saint  commemorated. 
But  very  often  these  holy  days  are  only  noticed  by  the  very  few 
who  attend  week-day  services.  Could  not  these  Saints'  Days  be 
apportioned  to  different  Sundays  ?  Just  as  the  Third  Sunday  in 
Advent  is  to  some  extent  a  commemoration  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  Sexagesima  of  St.  Paul,  so  the  other  saints  could  be 
remembered  on  special  Sundays.  By  this  means  the  congrega- 
tions which  come  together  for  worship  in  our  churches  only  on 
Sundays  will  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  and  learning  some- 
thing of  the  Saints. 

No  one  who  has  talked  over  the  matter  with  cultivated  and 
thoughtful  men,  can  help  being  painfully  conscious  of  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  our  present  system  of  public  worship  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  times.  Can  it  be  denied  that  a  large  proportion  of 
intellectual  Englishmen  are  to  a  great  extent  alienated  from 
public  worship  ?  As  Christianity  expands  among  uncivilised  and 
semi-civilised  peoples,  is  it  losing  ground  among  the  civilised? 
"We  must  be  vigilant  to  mark  "  the  signs  of  the  times,"  and 
recognise  the  dependence  of  the  divine  society  upon  earthly 
circumstances,  and  adapt  our  Church  Services,  while  maintaining 
their  high  spiritual  standard,  to  the  needs  of  the  day. 

In  carrying  out  what  we  have  suggested,  the  leading  principles 
of  the  English  Prayer  Book  can  still  be  maintained.  Her  ideal 
of  worship  is  Congregational  and  Scriptural — there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  continue  to  be  so.  She  teaches  us  to  place  the 
glory  of  God  as  the  supreme  end  both  of  our  worship  as  well  as 
of  our  active  life.  We  meet  together,  as  we  are  told  in  the 
exhortation  at  the  beginning  of  Mattins  and  Evensong,  "  to 
render  thanks  for  the  great  benefits  we  have  received  at  His 
hands  and  to  set  forth  His  most  worthy  praise."  Whatever 
alterations  may  be  made  in  her  Liturgy,  these  excellent  elements 
can  still  be  maintained.  The  Holy  Eucharist  is  her  highest  act 
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of  worship,  and  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper — the 
Holy  Communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ 
— must  take  the  highest  place  in  our  worship  throughout  all 
time.  , 

For  our  consolation  let  us  remember  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  an  indestructible  life,  and  will  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
survive  all  criticism.  Nothing  can  take  away  from  the  Church 
we  all  love  the  Grace  of  the  Sacraments,  the  Inspiration  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Protection  of  Christ's  Promises. 

EDWIN  H.  GOMES. 


JOHANNESBURG   AND   TARIFF    REFORM 

[The  Editor  has  received  the  following  cablegram,  dated  Johannes- 
burg,  January  17th,  with  a  request  that  it  may  appear  in  the 
forthcoming  issue.  It  is  signed,  "  Johannesburg  supporters 
of  Tariff  Reform ."] 

MANY  citizens  of  all  professions  and  occupations  resent  recent 
grotesque  attempts  to  represent  Johannesburg  feeling  as  being 
against  Tariff  Eeform  and  preference.  They  remember  the 
unfair  encouragement  formerly  given  here  to  foreign,  especially 
German,  imports,  and  look  forward  to  advent  of  an  Imperial 
Government  which  will  adopt  system  of  preference  for  British 
goods,  already  started  in  South  Africa,  thus  ensuring  mutual 
commercial  advantage  and  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  a  united 
Empire.  Nothing  short  of  united  action  by  mother-country 
and  South  Africa  can  prevent  trade  of  this  country  drifting  to 
Germany  and  America.  South  Africa  has  shown  herself  anxious 
to  do  her  part  if  England  will  do  hers. 
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SIDELIGHTS   ON   COLONIAL   LIFE 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  to  these  pages 
from  oversea  readers. 

Cotton  in  North-Western  Rhodesia. 

In  our  January  issue  reference  was  made  to  two  parcels  of 
fine  Ehodesian  cotton  that  had  just  been  sold  at  Liverpool  at 
Is.  O^d.  and  Is.  Id.  per  Ib.  It  may  interest  our  readers  to  learn 
that  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association,  in  a  very  favourable 
report  on  these  parcels,  stated  that  they  represent  a  type  of  cotton 
for  which  a  demand  is  increasing  every  day,  far  more  rapidly  than 
the  supply.  A  sample  of  this  Ehodesian  cotton  has  been  sent  for 
exhibition  to  the  Imperial  Institute,  where  it  will  no  doubt  be 
inspected  by  experts  and  others  who  are  looking  with  some 
anxiety  to  British  colonies  to  furnish  fresh  sources  of  supply 
within  the  territories  of  the  Empire. 

Otter  Hunting. 

In  the  November  issue  of  last  year  we  mentioned  some 
sales  in  London  of  otter  skins  from  North-Eastern  Ehodesia. 
Further  particulars  have  now  been  received,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  otter  exists  in  very  large  numbers  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  Bangweulu,  especially  in  the  area  between 
the  Chambezi  and  Luapulu  Eivers.  Some  idea  of  their  numbers 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  in  the  seven  months  ending 
30th  November,  1909,  some  1,840  skins  are  known  to  have  been 
exported  through  one  office  alone,  while  over  1,500  were  then 
awaiting  export.  The  export  of  otter  skins  from  Ehodesia  has 
been  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  for  the  last  ten  years,  but  the 
animal  has  been  hunted  for  centuries  by  the  natives — the  Waunga 
tribe  being  pre-eminent  in  this  form  of  sport. 

The  best  otter  hunting  season  is  from  January  to  May  (the 
season  of  full  flood)  when  the  open  plains  are  deep  in  water. 
These  plain  are  always  under  water,  but  at  other  seasons  of  the 
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year  the  water  is  too  shallow  to  carry  canoes.  A  native  often 
catches  two  otters  in  a  day,  and  as  the  local  price  is  now  about 
Is.  6d.  a  skin,  the  natives  can  and  do  earn  a  good  deal  that  way. 
The  skins  are  dressed  by  the  natives,  who  are  very  expert  at  the 
work,  their  dressing  of  black  lechwe  skins  being  exceptionally 
fine.  The  Bangweulu  otters  belong  chiefly  to  the  species  "  Lutra 
capensis,"  a  small  clawless  animal  known  to  the  natives  as 
"  Mukowi."  There  is  also  a  larger  animal,  with  claws,  which 
the  natives  call  "  Mbao,"  probably  the  "  Lutra  Maculicollis " 
referred  to  by  Captain  Stigand  in  his  well-known  book  on 
*  Central  African  Game  and  its  Spoor.'  Like  other  otters,  these 
subsist  on  fish,  of  which  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  in  the 
Bangweulu  swamps. 

There  seems  to  be  no  danger  of  the  otters  being  exterminated, 
however  diligent  and  persistent  may  be  the  attention  of  their 
pursuers,  for  they  exist  in  enormous  numbers,  breed  freely,  and 
are  to  be  found  over  practically  the  whole  of  the  Bangweulu 
swamps,  which  cover  an  area  of  over  3,000  square  miles,  while 
the  native  population  is  centered  on  a  few  islands.  Moreover,  as 
has  been  said,  otter  hunting  has  been  carried  on  by  the  natives  for 
centuries,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  animals  are 
less  prolific  or  plentiful  now  than  in  remote  times.  In  any  case, 
the  danger  of  their  extermination  is  not  an  immediate  one; 
should  it  become  so,  the  institution  of  a  close  season,  with  the 
usual  concomitant  of  a  limit  of  size  or  age,  could  be  depended  upon 
to  avert  the  danger. 

A  Rhodesian  Competition. 

An  interesting  note  comes  from  Rhodesia  to  the  effect  that, 
with  the  object  of  stimulating  research  into  the  history,  life 
and  customs  of  the  native  tribes  inhabiting  that  territory,  the 
Administrator  has  decided  to  offer  prizes  annually  for  the  best 
papers  under  one  of  the  following  heads  :  1.  Ethnology ;  2.  Tribal 
History;  3.  Sociology;  4.  Folklore  and  Keligion ;  5.  Language. 
The  competition  will  be  confined  to  officials  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  including  members  of  the 
police  force,  and  three  prizes  of  the  value  respectively  of  £25, 
£15,  and  £10,  will  be  offered  for  the  year  1910.  The  adjudication 
will  rest  with  a  Board  composed  of  the  Administrator  and  two 
other  members,  who  will  be  selected  by  him.  Some  of  the  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  competitors  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
quoted.  Rule  2  states  that  each  paper  should  deal  as  far  as  possible 
with  a  subject  falling  under  one  of  the  main  headings  specified 
for  competition.  Bule  3  stipulates  that  papers  should  be  type- 
written and  should  contain  no  indication  of  the  identity  of  the 
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writer.  A  sealed  envelope  containing  the  name  of  the  writer 
should  accompany  each  paper,  and  this  will  not  be  opened  until 
the  adjudicators  have  made  their  award.  In  Rules  4  and  5  the 
adjudicators  reserve  the  right  to  call  in  expert  advice  in  arriving 
at  a  decision  on  the  merits  of  particular  papers  and  to  withhold 
one  or  more  of  the  prizes  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  papers  sent  in 
do  not  reach  a  sufficiently  high  standard  of  merit  to  justify  three 
prizes  being  awarded.  The  last  Rule  is  that  the  successful  papers 
will  become  the  property  of  the  Administration,  which  will  have 
the  right  of  printing  them  in  its  official  publications. 


To  Our  Readers. 

The  Administration  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  novel 
proposal  which  no  doubt  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  those 
eligible  to  compete.  The  general  character,  the  strength  and 
weakness  and  the  aspirations  of  a  race  at  a  given  moment  are 
the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  that  have  moved  their  ancestors  in 
bygone  ages,  and  a  thorough  comprehension  of  these  forces 
cannot  but  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  governing  peoples 
responsible  for  their  control.  Especially  is  this  true  with  regard 
to  semi-civilised  and  emotional  subject-races  when  these  greatly 
outnumber  their  rulers.  The  native  policy  of  Rhodesia  has  been 
wisely  framed  and  sympathetically  administered  by  Sir  William 
Milton,  and  the  information  in  regard  to  the  lives  and  aspirations 
of  the  natives,  which  will  be  obtained  from  those  who  make  native 
affairs  their  life-long  study,  must  prove  of  great  practical  benefit 
in  helping  the  Administration  to  guide  and  assist  its  native 
subjects  on  their  upward  march  of  progress.  We  shall  watch 
the  results  of  this  competition  with  the  closest  attention,  and  shall 
hope  in  a  future  issue  to  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  a 
selection  of  the  winning  essays. 

Minerals  in  Rhodesia. 

The  importance  to  a  young  community  of  steady  progress 
in  the  mining  industry  is  one  that  cannot  well  be  over-estimated. 
The  underground  wealth  of  a  country  is  second  only — if  second- 
in  importance  to  that  which  lies  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  for 
the  miner  raises  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  not  only  the 
precious  metals  that  furnish  all  civilised  peoples  with  currency, 
the  glittering  medium  of  exchange,  but  the  baser  metals  and 
minerals,  without  which  life,  under  modern  conditions,  would 
be  almost  impossible.  The  discovery  of  gold  has  never  failed  to 
attract  adventurers  in  large  numbers  to  any  new  field  that  may 
be  discovered  and  proclaimed.  In  the  case  of  Rhodesia  the 
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presence  of  gold  in  large  and  payable  quantities  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  the  reach  of  cavil.  Fresh  fields  are  constantly 
being  opened  up,  and  the  agriculturist  and  the  grazier  have  not 
been  slow  to  follow  and  provide,  on  the  spot,  the  produce  for 
which  the  mining  centres  furnish  an  ever-growing  demand.  The 
greater  the  activity  in  mining,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of 
farmers  of  the  right  kind  so  attracted ;  and  as  population  is  the 
most  urgent  need  of  Khodesia  at  the  present  time,  we  welcome 
the  evidence,  furnished  by  the  latest  returns,  of  the  uninterrupted 
growth  of  the  mineral  output. 

December  is  a  short  month,  owing  to  the  interruption  of  work 
by  the  Christmas  holidays ;  yet  the  closing  month  of  last  year 
yielded  gold  to  the  value  of  £233,397,  or  only  £2,910  less  than 
November,  which,  with  £236,307  to  its  credit,  established  a 
record  in  the  history  of  gold  mining  in  the  country.  The  total 
output  for  the  year  1909  is  valued  at  £2,623,788,  being  £97,781 
greater  than  that  secured  during  1908  and  nearly  half  a  million 
sterling  greater  than  that  for  1907.  Though  pride  of  place  must 
of  necessity  be  given  to  gold,  the  fact  should  not  b^  lost  sight  of 
that  other  metals  are  being  produced  in  considerable  quantities 
in  Rhodesia.  Its  mineral  schedule  is  growing  appreciably  and 
now  includes  silver,  lead,  copper,  coal,  asbestos,  tungsten,  chrome 
iron  and  antimony.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  speak  with  certainty  of 
diamonds.  They  are  known  to  exist,  and  at  least  one  large 
"  pipe  "  is  being  actively  developed.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
other  discoveries  of  equal  importance  to  these  will  sooner  or 
later  be  made,  but  the  list  is  already  varied  enough  to  indicate 
ample  employment  and  an  adequate  pecuniary  reward  to  a  largely 
increased  mining  population,  with  its  following  of  farmer  settlers 
and  its  promise  of  abounding  prosperity  to  the  country. 


Politics  in  Queensland. 

A  Queensland  correspondent  writes  : — "  The  general  elections 
in  Queensland  have  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  substantial  majority 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Kidston's  Government.  The  Labour  Party, 
which  formed  the  principal  section  of  the  Opposition,  has 
slightly  increased  its  numbers,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
centre  or  Independent  section,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
seceders  from  the  ministerial  ranks,  has  practically  ceased  to 
exist.  Its  leader,  Mr.  Blair,  the  ex- Attorney-General,  who  is 
personally  very  popular  in  his  own  constituency,  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  retaining  his  seat,  but  only  three  of  his  followers — ; 
none  of  them  men  of  any  weight — were  equally  fortunate.  The 
verdict  of  the  electors  has  apparently  been  frankly  accepted  by  all 
parties,  and  when  Parliament  re-assembled  members  showed  an 
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evident  desire  to  get  to  business  that  was  refreshing  after  the 
waste  of  time  which  characterised  the  whole  of  last  session. 
Already  a  number  of  measures  have  been  passed  '  on  the  voices  ' 
with  almost  suspicious  alacrity.  Two  have  particular  interest 
and  importance,  one,  a  Bill  to  establish  a  University  of  Queens- 
land, the  other  to  create  a  new  Water  and  Sewage  Board  for  the 
Metropolitan  district  of  Brisbane,  the  first  step  towards  bringing 
the  sanitary  system  of  the  capital  into  line  with  the  most 
scientific  and  up-to-date  ideas." 

A  New  University. 

"  The  new  University  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  classes 
of  the  community.  It  will  be  located  in  Brisbane,  and  is  designed 
on  distinctly  practical  lines,  scientific  knowledge  and  research, 
rather  than  classical  or  literary  culture,  being  the  end  principally 
in  view.  But  the  Act  of  Incorporation  lays  down  that  a  Faculty 
of  Arts  must  be  maintained,  and  instruction  given  in  subjects 
appertaining  thereto.  Other  compulsory  Faculties  are  Science 
and  Engineering.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  affiliation  of 
schools  of  mines,  agricultural  colleges,  and  other  educational 
establishments  within  the  State  with  the  University  '  on  such 
terms  as  the  Governor-in-Council  shall  declare  and  the  Senate 
approve.'  The  governing  body  of  the  University  is  to  be  a 
Senate  of  twenty  persons,  appointed  in  the  first  place  by  the 
Governor-in-Council,  but  as  soon  as  practicable  by  a  council  of 
graduates  and  such  other  persons  who  may  from  time  to  time  be 
admitted  to  membership.  The  Senate  will  have  power  to  grant 
degrees,  diplomas  and  certificates  in  any  branch  of  knowledge, 
and  may  confer  honorary  degrees.  Provision  must  be  made  for 
evening  as  well  as  day  lectures — an  arrangement  which  will  be  of 
inestimable  service  to  many  young  men  who  have  their  living  to 
earn  during  ordinary  hours,  but  who  desire  the  instruction  that  a 
university  alone  can  give  them.  Teachers  in  the  State  schools 
will  be  allowed  to  attend  lectures  without  the  payment  of  any 
fees.  Finally,  it  is  provided  that  all  the  benefits  and  privileges 
of  the  University  shall  extend  to  women  equally  with  men,  and 
there  shall  be  no  religious  tests  of  any  kind.  The  annual  State 
endowment  has  been  fixed  for  the  present  at  £10,000,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  land,  buildings  and  equipment." 

St.  Helena  as  a  Holiday  Resort. 

With  the  very  best  of  intentions,  says  the  Governor  of  St. 
Helena  in  his  latest  report  on  the  Island,  certain  of  St.  Helena's 
well-wishers  in  England  have  \allowed  their  enthusiasm  in  the 
Colony's  cause  to  overrun  their  better  judgment  by  prompting 
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them  to  claim  for  the  Island  advantages  as  a  holiday  resort  which 
it  certainly  -does  not  possess.  The  most  alluring  inducements 
are  being  held  out  by  these  people  through  the  columns  of 
English  newspapers  as  to  St.  Helena's  advantages  as  a  holiday 
resort.  It  would  serve  the  Island's  interests  better  if  only  facts 
were  stated.  What  are  those  facts  ? 

The  climate  is  very  healthy,  and  although  in  the  tropics, 
that  of  the  highlands  is  very  temperate  and  never  too  hot. 
There  is  not  a  single  hotel  in  the  Island,  and  the  so-called 
boarding-houses  in  Jamestown  might  at  a  pinch  accommodate 
half-a-dozen  people.  There  are  no  boarding-houses  in 
the  country,  where  visitors  would  require  accommodation. 
There  are  about  six  untenanted  houses  which  could  be  leased 
at  reasonable  rents,  half  of  which  are  either  unfurnished  or 
only  partly  furnished.  "  Some  of  the  finest  golf  links  in  the 
world  "  must  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  one  golf  course  of 
nine  holes,  there  being  no  suitable  site  for  a  second  course  in 
the  Island.  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  see  St.  Helena 
become  a  health  and  holiday  resort.  If  visitors  were  forth- 
coming boarding-houses  would  soon  spring  up.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected,  however,  that  such  establishments  will  be 
started  on  chance.  As  things  stand  at  present,  accommoda- 
tion for  more  than  a  very  few  visitors  does  not  exist,  and  any 
persons  proposing  to  visit  the  Colony  would  be  wise  to  ensure 
beforehand  that  the  accommodation  they  require  is  both  suit- 
able and  available.  Visitors,  too,  must  be  prepared  to  find 
the  Island  somewhat  dull.  There  are  few  diversions  by  day 
and  practically  none  by  night.  In  any  case,  the  hilly  nature 
of  the  country  and  uncertain  weather  conditions  do  not  con- 
duce to  the  comfort  of  night  travelling  in  St.  Helena. 
Taking  it  all  round,  the  Island's  advantages  as  far  as  holiday 
and  health  seekers  are  concerned,  lie  almost  entirely  in  its 
healthy  climate. 

Cotton  in  Uganda. 

One  is  glad  to  learn  from  Sir  H.  Hesketh  Bell,  that  the  climate, 
soil,  and  other  natural  conditions  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  Uganda  Protectorate  are  so  favourable  to  the  culture  of 
cotton  that  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  large  plantations, 
worked  on  systematic  and  scientific  methods,  would  prove  profit- 
able undertakings.  Land  can  be  obtained  on  easy  terms,  labour 
is  fairly  abundant  and  cheap,  while  the  suitability  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Upland  "  variety  of  cotton  has  been  thoroughly  proved.  It 
is  hoped  that  British  capital  may  be  attracted.  So  far,  the 
industry  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  British  firms,  and  most  of 
the  cotton  produced  in  the  Protectorate  goes  to  the  looms  of 
Lancashire.  There  are,  however,  signs  that  foreign  capital  and 
interests  are  being  attracted  to  Uganda,  and  that  efforts  are  being 
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made  to  divert  our  cotton  to  German  and  French  ports.  Projects 
are  even  being  considered  by  certain  Indian  capitalists  for  the 
establishment  of  cotton  mills  in  Kampala  and  Jinja,  where  the 
kind  of  cloth  which  finds  favour  with  the  native  may  be  pro- 
duced on  the  spot.  Such  projects,  we  are  warned,  open  up  pros- 
pects which  may  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  Lancashire  spinners, 
and  are  worthy  of  attention. 

•  • 

Falkland  Islands:  Renewed  Progress. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 
Britain's  outpost  of  Empire  in  the  South  Atlantic.  For  some 
years  after  we  declared  sovereignty  over  this  group  in  1832  the 
Islands  were  under  the  Admiralty.  In  1843  they  became  a 
Crown  Colony  and  passed  to  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
For  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  Falklands  were  a  continuous 
drain  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  but  since  1885  the  Colony  has 
been  self-supporting.  The  steady  growth  of  prosperity  is  due  to 
the  progress  of  sheep-rearing.  In  1847  the  number  of  sheep  in 
the  Islands  was  only  200 ;  by  1860  the  number  had  grown  to 
10,000.  Seven  years  later  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  put  the 
industry  on  a  permanent  footing ;  it  was  an  uphill  task,  but 
perseverance  won  the  day.  In  his  annual  report,  just  published, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Grant,  tells  us  that : 

Whereas  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Colony  in  1867 
was  35,000,  ten  years  later  it  was  283,000.  In  the  following 
decade  the  number  rose  to  563,000,  and  reached  in  1896  the 
record  total  of  801,000.  The  average  for  the  ten  years  ending 
1908  was  720,000.  Greater  attention  than  formerly  is  now 
being  paid  to  the  selection  and  culling  of  ewes,  and  the 
periodical  improvement  of  flocks  by  the  importation  of  pure 
blood.  The  manner  in  which  sheep  have  become  adapted  to 
the  forbidding  climate  of  the  Falklands  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  lambing  season  of  1908  resulted  in  an  average 
of  77  per  cent.  The  wild  cattle  that  attracted  early  settlers 
are  memories  of  the  past.  They  have  entirely  disappeared, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few,  perhaps,  that  find  a  safe  retreat 
among  the  fastnesses  of  Wickham  Heights.  That  inter- 
esting figure — the  Gaucho — with  his  mastery  over  horse  and 
lasso,  is  no  longer  to  be  seen.  His  place  has  been  usurped 
by  the  Scotch  shepherd,  for  the  *East  and  West  Falk- 
land, and  every  adjacent  island  capable  of  raising  sheep  in 
paying  numbers,  have  been  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the 
pastoralist.  .  .  With  a  buoyant  revenue — a  substantial  and 
growing  reserve  fund  arising  from  land  sales,  and  the  staple 
industry  on  a  sound  and  satisfactory  footing — it  would  seem 
to  be  a  legitimate  expectation  that,  for  many  a  year  to  come, 
the  Colony  will  steadily  advance  along  the  paths  of  progress. 
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Outlook  in  Jamaica. 

The  Governor  of  Jamaica  (Sir  Sydney  Olivier)  reporting  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  tells  us  that : 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  year's  history  must 
be  considered  to  have  been  the  work  done  in  Kingston  and 
its  neighbourhood  in  reparation  of  the  effects  of  the  earth- 
quake. In  addition  to  large  expenditure  from  the  public 
Treasury  in  the  restoration  of  Government  buildings  and 
from  private  resources  in  replacing  houses  and  shops,  there 
was  expended  by  the  Committees  established  to  administer 
the  amounts  subscribed  through  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London's 
Fund  and  other  channels  (together  with  the  sum  of  £150,000 
contributed  by  the  Imperial  Government),  a  total  amount 
of  about  £224,535  up  to  the  31st  March.  Of  this  amount 
£154,020  was  expended  in  rebuilding  houses,  and  residue  in 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  those  who  had  lost  their 
supporters  or  other  means  of  subsistence,  or  in  enabling 
losers  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  business.  In  addition  to  this 
fund  there  was  expended  in  the  Island  out  of  the  public 
loan  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  sums  amounting 
to  £92,625  advanced  on  mortgage.  This  amount  was  all 
advanced  from  the  local  Treasury  and  no  loan  had,  up  to 
the  close  of  the  year,  been  obtained  from  the  Imperial 
Government  to  cover  these  advances. 

The  planting  of  bananas  continues  to  be  the  most  attrac- 
tive investment  for  capital  and  labour,  and  it  is  somewhat 
unfortunate  that  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  Island  should 
be  coming  to  depend  so  predominately  upon  this  remunera- 
tive but  risky  crop.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the 
planting  of  more  permanent  crops  such  as  cocoa  and  coco- 
nuts is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  ever,  and  in  a  few 
years  time  the  export  of  cocoa  may  assume  that  position  of 
importance  in  our  exports  which  the  suitability  of  parts  of 
the  Island  for  this  staple  have  long  indicated  as  its  due. 
The  orange  does  not  appear  to  be  progressive.  Owing  to 
the  depression  of  price  in  some  of  the  former  staples  of 
production  the  social  condition  of  the  people  in  a  few  districts 
is  deteriorating.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  districts  suitable 
for  bananas,  cocoa,  and  other  products  which  hold  their  own, 
material  wealth  and  prosperity  are  unquestionably  on  the 
advance,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  investment  of  capital  in  machinery 
for  sugar  production,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
cane. 

Nova  Scotia. 

An  absolutely  ideal  country  for  tourists.    That  is  the  literal 
way  to  speak  of  Nova  Scotia,  writes  Mr.  Bowes.   It  has  the  climate 
and  the  scenery.    It  is  the  paradise  for  sportsmen,  with  rod 
or  gun.     Especially  is  this  true  of  the  paramount  requirement — 
VOL.  XIX.— No.  109.  p 
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namely,  climatic  conditions.  The  Atlantic  salmon,  the  king 
of  the  rivers — the  grandest  and  most  sporting  of  all  game  fishes — 
abounds  in  the  rivers.  Sea-trout,  which  rank  next  to  the  salmon 
as  sporting  fish,  are  found  about  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers.  Our 
lakes  and  brooks  teem  with  trout,  which  come  immediately  after 
as  a  "sporty"  fish.  So  on  through  the  prodigious  list  of  salt 
and  fresh  water  fishes  that  are  to  be  taken  within  our  borders. 
Our  inner  forests  are  really  big  game  preserves,  where  at  certain 
periods  in  each  year,  may  be  hunted  that  "  monarth  of  the  forest," 
the  moose,  the  lordly  caribou,  the  shy  partridges  and  other  birds, 
while  at  seasons  may  be  had  wild  geese,  brant  and  ducks,  blue- 
winged  ducks  and  scores  of  varieties  of  water  and  shore  birds. 
There  are  canoe  trips  and  camping  spots  without  number,  that 
are  fascinating  to  those  seeking  pastime  and  pleasure  solely ; 
there  are  very  many  attractive  trips  for  those  who  prefer  adven- 
ture and  sport  as  well  as  an  outing,  that  will  take  them  away 
from  the  beaten  paths,  if  they  prefer  to  go  further  afield. 

A  Country  of  Homes. 

Out  of  a  total  land  area  of  13,483,671  acres,  about  37*68  per 
cent,  of  Nova  Scotia  is  occupied  by  farmers.  Of  the  remainder, 
comprising  pasture  or  woodland,  rocky,  swampy,  or  marshy  land, 
about  50  per  cent,  can  be  cultivated  or  grazed.  The  rest  is  a 
rocky,  rough  area  abounding  in  lakes,  where  prospectors  in  search 
of  gold  and  other  minerals,  and  where  sportsmen  in  quest  of  land 
or  water  game,  find  their  paradise.  Divided  as  it  is,  the  Province 
presents  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  for  comfortable  farm 
homes  to  be  found  anywhere,  affording  every  opportunity  for 
those  whose  interests  lie  solely  in  work  and  being  equally  inviting 
to  those  of  the  poetical  and  artistic  spirit  who  revel  in  a  country 
where,  within  easy  access  of  the  most  busy  farming  scene,  one 
can  hie  away  and  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  camping,  fishing,  shooting, 
boating,  and  all  other  phases  of  a  healthy  outdoor  life. 

Cotton-Growing  in  South  Africa. 

In  the  course  of  an  interview  with  a  Cape  Times  representative, 
Mr.  Niven  Whyte,  a  representative  of  the  British  Cotton-Growing 
Association,  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  growing  demand 
for  cotton,  the  market  being  practically  unlimited.  "  Owing," 
said  Mr.  Whyte,  "  to  the  failure  of  the  American  cotton  crop, 
which  is  expected  to  realise  only  10,600,000  bales  of  500  Ib. 
each,  the  cotton  world  is  face  to  face  with  a  situation  briefly 
expressed  by  the  fact  that  the  season's  supply  of  American  upland 
cotton  will  be  two  million  bales  smaller  than  the  actual  consump- 
tion. Speculators,  therefore,  are  taking  advantage  of  this  shortage 
by  putting  the  staple  up  to  prohibitive  prices,  which  means  that 
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the  manufacturer,  in  having  to  pay  dearly  for  the  raw  material, 
will  be  forced  to  raise  his  prices  for  all  cotton  goods,  which 
ultimately  will  make  itself  felt  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  where 
Manchester  goods  find  a  market.  To-day  middling  American 
cotton  is  as  high  as  9d.  a  lb.,  which  was  the  price  reached  in 
1904  when  United  States  speculators  cornered  cotton.  This 
colossal  rise  is  undoubtedly  serious  to  our  staple  industry,  and 
the  situation  has  a  grave  look  for  employers  and  mill  hands. 
Last  year  the  average  price  for  middling  cotton  was  5  •  72d.  per  lb., 
and  in  1907  6'55cZ.  per  lb.  The  number  of  spindles  in  use  in 
Lancashire  is  53£  millions,  and  taking  the  value  of  each  spindle 
at  305.,  we  get  an  outlay  of  nearly  80  millions  sterling  for 
spinning  mills  alone.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  looms, 
printing,  dyeing  and  bleaching  works,  which  can  be  put  down 
at  160  millions  sterling.  A  spindle  usually  requires  30  lb.  of 
cotton  per  annum,  which  gives  a  total  of  nearly  3J  million  bales 
of  500  lb.  each. 

The  World's  Wants. 

It  would  seem  to  the  ordinary  man  that  this  quantity  could 
easily  be  obtained,  but  one  must  not  forget  that  America  has 
28  million  spindles,  which  number  is  increasing  year  by  year, 
and  America  needs  something  over  four  and  a  half  million  bales 
for  her  own  consumption,  for  although  the  spindles  are  fewer  in 
number  than  those  in  England,  more  cotton  is  used,  the  American 
counts  being  coarser.  In  England,  the  finer  counts  are  spun, 
consequently  less  cotton  is  used,  but  more  labour  is  put  into  the 
manufacture  of  the  goods. 

In  addition  to  Great  Britain  and  America,  Germany  wants 
one  and  a  quarter  million  bales;  Eussia,  France,  Austria,  and 
Italy  over  half  a  million  each ;  and  other  countries  a  million 
between  them.  This  brings  the  total  consumption  of  American 
cotton  up  to  about  12  million  bales.  "  It  will  readily  be  seen 
from  this,"  proceeded  Mr.  Niven  Whyte,  "  that  a  crop  of  12  to 
13  million  bales  of  American  cotton  is  necessary  to  satisfy  these 
demands,  and  if  the  crop  falls  short — like  it  has  done  this  present 
season — Lancashire  will  suffer  from  a  shortage  of  the  raw  material. 
The  result  will  be  short  time  and  consequent  distress  among  the 
workers."  "  Is  there  not  a  risk,"  asked  the  interviewer,  "  that 
the  planting  of  cotton  on  an  extensive  scale  in  new  fields  in 
South  Africa  and  elsewhere  may  result  in  a  reduced  market 
price  ? "  "I  assure  you,"  replied  Mr.  Whyte,  "  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  possibility  of  this,  for  civilisation  is  spreading  at 
such  an  enormous  rate  that  races  who  were  living  in  a  state  of 
savagery  a  few  years  back  are  now  craving  for  clothes.  Take  China, 
for  example,  which,  now  that  she  is  to  adopt  western  civilisa- 
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tion,  will  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  follow  our  fashions  in 
clothes  as  well.  It  is  calculated  that  if  Chinamen  dressed  as  we 
do,  and  added  half-an-inch  of  cotton  material  to  their  shirts,  the 
making  of  their  garments  would  swallow  up  the  whole  of  the 
American  crop,  comprising  13J  million  bales  of  500  Ib.  each. 

A  Chance  for  the  Colonies. 

"  People  are  so  accustomed  nowadays/'  remarked  Mr.  Whyte, 
"  to  being  able  to  purchase  everything  they  require  in  the  cotton 
line  at  a  moderate  cost,  that  they  do  not  realise  that  unless  the 
Agricultural  Departments  in  those  colonies  which  are  suited  to 
cotton  culture  encourage  its  growth,  it  will  eventually  mean  that 
cotton   goods  will  be  obtainable  only  at  prices  far  beyond  the 
average  man's  purse.     The  British  Cotton  Growing  Association 
has  been  striving,  during  the  past  few  years,  to  promote  cotton 
growing  in  South  Africa,  but  unless  the  Agricultural  Departments 
are  with  them  in  assisting  to  carry  out  the  experimental  work, 
distribute  the  seed,  etc.,  there  is  not  very  much  hope  of  creating 
an  industry  in  a  new  country.    America  has  a  great  and  growing 
population,  and  sooner  or  later  will  want  all  the  cotton  she  can 
produce.     The  extension  of  cotton-growing  on  British  soil  would 
really  have  a  beneficial  result  for  America  herself,  because  if  she 
desired  more  cotton  she  would  be  more  likely  to  get  her  wants 
supplied  if  England  were  in  a  position  to  get  her  cotton  without 
going  outside  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire.     Judging  from 
the  numerous  samples  of  Abassi  and  Sea  Island  cotton,  grown 
between  Uitenhage  and  East  London,  which  I  have  reported 
upon,"  added  Mr.  Whyte,  "it  would  seem  that  these  varieties 
are  really  indigenous  to  that  part  of  South  Africa.     The  quality, 
length  of  staple  and  colour,  are  everything  that  could  be  desired, 
and  if  the  farmers  could  only  be  induced  to  cultivate  these  varie- 
ties on  a  large  scale  they  would  establish  an  industry  of  which 
some  day  they  would  be  proud." 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

POLITICAL  excitement  has  seriously  interfered  with  business 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  past  month  and  prices  have 
day  by  day  been  affected  more  by  the  trend  of  the  election  results 
than  by  the  market  demand.  The  appearance  of  one  or  two 
important  new  issues,  however,  has  exerted  some  influence  upon 
the  markets,  while  the  successive  reductions  in  the  Bank  rate, 
bringing  it  down  to  3£  per  cent.,  have  naturally  had  some  good 
effect. 

Underwriters  of  the  issue  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  sterling 
of  India  3£  per  cent,  stock  had  to  take  up  a  considerable  part  of 
the  loan,  but  that  was  no  hardship  because,  although  the  issue 
received  little  response  from  the  general  public,  its  cheapness  has 
since  been  recognised,  and  it  is  now  at  a  small  premium  above 
the  issue  price  of  96£.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  were  required 
for  railway  purposes,  including  new  construction,  advances  to 
companies  and  repayment  of  debentures. 

There  has  also  been  an  issue  by  one  of  the  companies  them- 
selves, the  Bengal  and  North- Western  Kailway  offering  80,000 

INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

& 

§  Stocks       .     .     . 

78,006,472 

1931 

96* 

|i 

Quarterly, 

»»      w        ... 

66,724,530 

1948 

84 

„     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

69f 

3^9 

Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
0/0      „            „     1896-7 

(a) 
1916 

94| 
79£ 

3|" 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Deo. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


•     Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

£ 

1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 

? 

100 
100 
100 

79 
149* 
81 

3| 
5 
4li 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2*%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +\ 
net  earnings      / 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 
*i 

7 

100 
100 

100 

101*. 
HI* 
144 

4 
*ii 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%.  +  £1 

2,  023,  851  I 

*tf 

100 

98 

5& 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  £  surp.  profits  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     .     .  •  ;  3 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  debs  
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 
South  Behar  Limited               .     .     • 

4,526,148* 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379,580 

r 

4 
3/o 

? 

;» 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

115i 
119 
82£ 
108 
92i 
99 
100 
112 
86 
137 
104 

*t 
3| 

81 

1* 
^A 

1 

South  Indian  4*%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do  capital  stock                              .     • 

425,000 
1,000,000 

n 

100 
100 

119 

?*3 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .     . 
Do  3^/  deb  stock  red 

1,000,000 
500,000 

7i 
3* 

100 
100 

88* 

C 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do  5°/  debenture  stock        .          ',     • 

800,000 
550  000 

? 

5 

100 
100 

95o; 
104a; 

5f 

4f 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China          J 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

59*, 

*tt 

64,000 

12 

12* 

43* 

S^a 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a?)  Ex  dividend. 

ten-pound  4  per  cent.  Second  Preference  shares  at  par  with  a 
commission  of  7s.  a  share  to  the  subscribers,  making  the  net  cost 
£9  13s.  per  share  or  £96£  for  £100  of  the  stock  into  which  the 
shares  will  be  ultimately  converted.  Considering  the  large 
margin  of  security  the  snares  form  an  excellent  investment  of 
their  class. 

Thanks  to  its  high  financial  status,  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
is  able  to  make  a  profitable  conversion  of  the  4  per  cent,  loan 
issued  in  1885,  of  which  £3,646,527  is  outstanding.  Commencing 
this  year  the  Government  has  the  option  to  pay  off  the  loan  on 
six  months'  notice,  and,  as  it  can  raise  money  at  about  3J  per 
cent.,  it  has  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  replacing  the  4  per 
cents,  by  a  3£  per  cent,  issue.  Four  millions  sterling  of  3J  per 
cent,  stock  was  offered  through  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  holders  of 
the  4  per  cents,  being  given  the  option  of  receiving  in  exchange 
for  their  holdings  a  similar  amount  of  3J  per  cent,  stock  and  a 
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cash  payment  of  £1  18s.  Sd.  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  issue  price  of  the  new  stock  was  2J  points  above  that 
of  the  corresponding  stock  of  the  Government  of  India.  Another 
Canadian  issue,  of  a  much  more  remunerative  nature,  but  at  the 
same  time  affording  good  security,  was  that  of  £325,400  of  4J  per 
cent.  Debentures  of  the  City  of  Calgary,  also  placed  through  the 
Bank  of  Montreal.  Offered  at  103J,  the  stock  gives  the  good 
yield  of  4f  per  cent.  Still  another  new  issue  from  the  Dominion 
was  that  of  a  million  sterling  of  4  per  cent.  Debenture  stock, 
ranking  with  three  millions  of  similar  stock  already  issued.  The 
interest  is  guaranteed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Company.  At  the 
issue  price  of  92J  the  yield  is  £4  7s.  per  cent. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


.'.  .    ..Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter  H  Guaranteed 
colonial/  \   by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

101 

— 

ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

103 

8i 

| 

3J%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,815,800 

1909-34 

100£ 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,556,500 
11,018,844 

1910-35* 
1938 

100* 
92 

3/3 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

2i%       ..             »     W 

2,000,000 

1947 

80 

3* 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

86 

3J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures 
5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

101 

109 

JA 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „       Debs.      . 

205,000 

1928 

102 

3$ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SOOTIA. 

3%  Stock    .     .    ',    .. 

164,000 

1949 

82 

35 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  ,      .'.  . 

1,897,820 

1937 

85 

SM 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

101 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

81 

w 

|l  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

105 

m 

1 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3J%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
509,495 

1923 
drawings 

101 
92 

w 

S| 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

106 

i& 

I 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

101 

3* 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3£%  Bonds      .     . 

1,169,844 

1929 

92 

^ 

1 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

102J 

3$ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

103 

3il 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

103 

4 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,460,160 

7 

$100 

184£ 

si 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£10,828,082 

4 

Stock 

1Q3J 

3ii 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

105£ 

3J 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock        '    ; 
Grand  Trunk  Ordinary          r  ; 

£25,315,001 
£22,475,985 

4 
nil. 

108 
21 

¥ 

ml. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

103^ 

*H 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

93£ 

5& 

Do.  4%  3rd         „ 

£7,168,055 

3 

52 

si 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£9,840,011 

4 

92 

*& 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 
Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 
£15,821,571 

5 

4 

128 
101 

3£ 
Btf 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

252 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

76 

*& 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£20£ 

*& 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

31s.  per  sh. 

27 

SH 

Hudson's  Bay 

100,000 

60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

105 

21| 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

60,000 

8 

5 

6 

6| 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric!  Def  . 
Railway       .     .            /Pref. 

£500,000 
£400,000 

8 
6 

Stock 
Stock 

144 
109£as 

S4 

To 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(a?)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

92* 

8f 

3%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

80 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

iou 

3^ 

1  Jan.~l  July. 

4y 

465,115 

1935 

105 

334 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

104 

3| 

1 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


Excellent  figures  are  presented  in  the  half-yearly  report  of  the 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales.  The  profits  for  the  six  months  to 
September  30  amounted  to  £182,360  against  £167,930.  The 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  is  not  altered,  but 
£50,000  is  put  to  reserve  against  £10,000  a  year  ago,  and  that 
fund  is  thus  increased  to  £1,700,000.  The  balance  carried  forward 
is  also  augmented.  Telegraphic  advices  give  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Sydney's  dividend  at  the  usual  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per 
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annum  for  the  half-year,  £40,000  being  carried  to  reserve,  bringing 
it  up  to  £1,340,000  and  £32,610  being  carried  forward. 

The  Budget  speech  of  the  new  Queensland  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Hawthorn,  discloses  a  highly  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs 
in  that  State.  The  revenue  for  the  year  was  £4,766,244,  and 
the  expenditure  £4,756,244.  The  receipts  exceeded  the  estimate 
by  £170,539,  and  although  the  expenditure  reached  £165,801  over 
what  had  been  anticipated,  still,  as  Mr.  Hawthorn  pointed  out, 
the  needs  of  a  rapidly  advancing  community  fully  explained  as 
well  as  justified  the  excess.  The  progress  of  the  State  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  table,  now  a  customary  and  conspicuous  feature 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  t) 

9,686,300 

1933 

107 

3$ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

W°  "      "  2 

3%        „              ,,       t) 

16,466,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

'§ 

q_9 

Sf 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

„ 

f  Inscribed,  1885      . 

5,970,000 

1920 

102* 

3H 

!,,.     - 

1889  (t) 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,212,031 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

98 
100*, 

85 

SH 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

f  Bonds   .... 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

100* 

3£f 

[nscribed  Stock  t 
»            >»     * 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 

1924 
1921-30f 

103 
98 

IT 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

»»            >»      *) 

4,274,213 

1922-47f 

85 

03 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

1,359,300 
6,268,300 

1916 
1916-7-36* 

101 
102*, 

4 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Qi<y                             /f\ 

2/O                l>                          »t             W 

2,517,800 

1939 

97$ 

3f 

3%          »             ,,      (t) 

839,500 

1916-26* 

88 

3f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%         »            >,      (t) 

2,760,100 

1916  %  or 

S3* 

QJL 

after. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Inscribed    .     „    , 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

102 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3%°      H           p    .'     i 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 

98*, 
88 

jl  May—  1  Nov. 

3%        „           (t    .     . 

2,500,000 

1927J 

88 

3| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

1'ASMANIA. 

6$%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 

4,156,500 

1920-40* 

97 

3il 

.4%          ,,           ,, 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

102* 

311 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%                           .  (t\ 

450,000 

1920-40f 

Qe  i 

O  I  JJ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption, 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

101 

3f 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  tt%  Debs.     .  j 

1,650,000 

1914-16*  j     101 

*A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919       t     101 

*& 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

52 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

m 

*•  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

HALLWAYS. 

•h 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 

12,000 

6 

5 

4i 

7 

Do.  4|%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

4* 

100 

98 

4^ 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

320,000 

4 

100 

100 

4 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia                    .     . 

40,000 

14 

40 

110 

5  x 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

125,000 

10 

20 

48 

4* 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 

60,000 

14 

25 

65^ 

5^ 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

99 

4 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

12  o 

5 

74 

^i^> 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

£1,900,000 
154,000 

4 

7 

100 
5 

100 

4 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£620,000 

100 

107 

4* 

Do.  4%            „            „          .... 

£1,780,000 

42 

100 

100 

4 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  J 

£1,068,592 

4 

100 

85£ 

4f 

£720,073 

5* 

100 

89 

6& 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 

20,000 

£4* 

21£ 

4 

South  Australian  Company       .     .     . 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 

14,200 
42,479 

15 

20 
1 

I 

i? 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

5 

10 

9| 

54 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1910-12  . 

£460,000 

5 

100 

lOOJ 

— 

Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£250,000 

** 

100 

101 

"A 

(a;)  Ex  dividend. 

of  each  financial  statement,  showing  the  comparative  record  of 
the  previous  five  years,  from  which  a  few  interesting  figures  may 
be  noted.  In  1904  the  value  of  exports  from  Queensland  was 
£11,153,383,  in  1908  it  had  risen  to  £14,194,977.  Imports  during 
the  same  period  increased  from  £6,052,164  to  £9,471,166.  The 
wool  clip  in  1904  was  worth  £2,280,924,  in  1908  £4,053,338. 
In  the  first  named  year  1,658,128  acres  of  Crown  lands  were  taken 
up,  in  the  last  4,902,314  acres.  But  perhaps  the  most  significant 
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increase  is  in  the  revenue  derived  from  the  State  railways,  which 
rose  during  the  five  years  from  £1,364,186  to  £1,985,048,  a 
difference  of  £620,862.  The  amount  expected  in  1910  is  set 
down  at  £2,250,000.  In  connection  with  these  figures,  it  may 
be  noted  that  so  rapidly  is  traffic  expanding,  that  for  the  first 
time  for  many  years  the  railway  authorities  have  been  obliged 
to  obtain  rolling-stock  from  outside  the  State.  Not  only  are  the 
shops  at  Ipswich  working  their  fullest  capacity,  but  private 
manufacturers  have  been  pressed  into  the  service,  until  they  can 
practically  do  no  more.  Accordingly  a  large  order  for  engines 


NEAV   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .           .     . 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 

1914 
1929 

10303 
105J 

*| 

3| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  (fl    .     .     . 

11,567,962 

1940 

98 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

86£ 

3££ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

105 

±£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

104 

4T75 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sbaresf 

150,000 

div.  10% 

10* 

3* 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

101 

3^| 

April—  Oct. 

Ghristchurch   6%| 
Drainage  Loan.     ./ 

200,000 

1926 

118 

4| 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

117 

4f 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

103 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .    V     .' 

200,000 

1928 

103 

4A1 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

6* 

4| 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

95 

5f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 
Wellington  6%  Impts.j 
Loan                        ./ 

443,100 
100,000 

1934 
1914-29 

105 
110 

4! 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

116 

413 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4^%  Debs. 

165,000 

1933 

102 

4§ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

1 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6*.  8d.  paid  up. 
i  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
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has  been  placed  with  a  well-known  English  firm  at  Leeds.  And 
the  expansion  seems  likely  to  continue.  Apart  from  the  steady 
increase  of  traffic  on  existing  railways,  several  hundreds  of  miles 
of  new  lines  are  in  course  of  construction,  and  hundreds  more  are 
projected,  which  will  open  up  many  millions  of  acres  of  magnifi- 
cent forest  and  agricultural  lands. 

While  the  gold  output  from  the  Transvaal  during  the  past 
year  did  not  show  the  rapid  expansion  to  which  we  had  grown 
accustomed  in  previous  years,  the  aggregate  production  was  worth 
practically  a  million  sterling  more  than  that  for  1908  and  still 
more  satisfactory  results  are  displayed  by  the  dividend  records. 


SOUTH    AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

, 
Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLOKY. 

4*%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3*%  1886       „         (fl. 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

550,100 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,437,214 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

102 
104 
102* 
100 

85* 

s 

1 

8» 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4$%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  ffl     .     . 

a0/  °                it\ 
7o          ii      w     • 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

106 
107 
98* 
85 

3£ 
3& 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-531 

95* 

8& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

: 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

663,000 

1954 

99 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4% 

1,861,750 

1953 

101 

315 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

101 

Si* 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

99 

4 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

92 

3 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

99 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  % 

376,946 

1964 

99 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     .     . 

1,000,000 

1939 

101 

335 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES 


Tftle. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price 

, 

Yield. 

EAILWAYS. 
Mashonaland  6°/  Debs 

', 
£2  500  000 

5 

100 

94J 

51 

Rhodesia  Rlys.°5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 
Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep,     . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

£2,000,000 
£1,855,000 

80,000 
160,000 

5 
5 

*% 

5 

100 
100 

5 

6i 

y*l 

97 
85 

4| 

7^ 

. 

°$ 
BJ 

5*f 

31 

Natal  Bank  £10          

148  232 

8 

of 

3| 

ft 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10      .. 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    . 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     .     .- 
South  African  Breweries      .     .     . 
British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    .,       : 
Do.  5%  Debs.  Red.     ...... 

110,000 
61,941 
60,000 
965,279 
6,200,906 
£1,250,000 

nil 
11 
nil 
15 
nil 
5 

10* 

25 
5 
1 
1 
100 

12 
63, 

4- 

1; 
1 

107* 

i 

°TS 

*A 

12 
nil 

4£ 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .     . 
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10      .     .     . 

. 

68,066 
10,000 
45,000 

3 
nil 

5 

5 
10 

83 

j 

! 

*8 

4 
74 

It  is  estimated  that  despite  a  decline  in  the  total  profits,  due  to 
the  crushing  of  lower  grade  ore  and  other  causes,  the  amount 
actually  received  by  shareholders  in  dividends  was  actually  three 
quarters  of  a  million  more  than  in  1908.  This  table  gives  the 
production  of  gold  month  by  month  for  six  years  past : 


— 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905.            1904. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

1,568,508 

,226,846 

February 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

1,545,371 

,229,726 

March 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

1,884,815 

1,698,340 

,309,329 

April  . 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

1,865,785 

1,695,550 

,299,576 

May  .              |  2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

1,959,062 

1,768,734 

,335,826 

June  . 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

1,751,412 

,309,231 

July  . 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

1,781,944 

,307,621 

August 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

,326,468 

September 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

2,145,575 

1,769,124 

1,326,506 

October  . 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

2,296,361 

1,765,047 

1,383,167 

November 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

1,804,253 

1,427,947 

December 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

1,538,800 

Total*    . 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


December's  Kand  labour  return  was  a  good  one,  showing  an 
increase  of  nearly  four  thousand  on  the  month  in  the  natives 
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recruited  by  the  Native  Labour  Association.     This  is  shown  in 
our  usual  table : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

December  1907 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

February    „ 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March         „ 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April           „ 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

Tune           „ 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July            „ 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

Augu&t       „ 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September  ,, 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

14,655 

October      „ 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

November  „ 

12,324 

10,163 

2,161 

141,326 

12,298 

December  „ 

17,404 

10,008 

7,396 

148,722 

12,283 

January  1909 

13,551 

11,609 

1,942 

150,664 

10,045 

February    „ 

18,018 

10,844 

7,174 

157,838 

10,034 

March 

16,184 

11,979 

4,205 

162,043 

9,997 

April 

12,102 

11,244 

858 

162,901 

7,734 

May 

7,717 

12,339 

4,622* 

158,279 

7,717 

June             , 

8,335 

12,354 

4,019* 

154,260 

5,378 

July 

7,826 

12,612 

4,786* 

149,474 

5,370 

August         , 

10,089 

12,642 

2,553* 

146,291 

5,361 

September  , 

11,747 

13,811 

2,064* 

144,857 

3,204 

October 

14,656 

13,762 

894 

152,  563  } 

3,199 

November  , 

13,942 

13,742 

200 

152,763 

1,799 

December    , 

17,293 

13,348 

3,945 

156,708 

« 

*  Net  loss. 

f  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 

J  Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 


The  output  of  gold  from  Ehodesia  during  December  was  not 
good  compared  with  November's  but  the  aggregate  for  the  year 
is  £97,781  more  than  for  the  preceding  year.  This  table  gives 
the  monthly  returns  for  the  past  four  years  : 


MONTH. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

January      .... 
February    .         .         . 
March         .... 
April  .         . 

204,666 
192,497 
202,157 
222,700 

199,380 
191,635 
200,615 
212,935 

£ 
168,240 
145,397 
167,424 
175,210 

155,337 
137,561 
160,722 
157,108 

May  ... 

225,032 
217,600 

223,867 
224,920 

189,216 
192,506 

169,218 
170,083 

July  . 
August 
September  . 
October 
November  . 
December  . 

225,234 
228,296 
213,249 
222,653 
236,307 
233,397 

228,151 
220,792 
204,262 
205,466 
196,668 
217,316 

191,681 
192,106 
192,186 
191,478 
183,058 
190,383 

173,313 
179,000 
173,973 
161,360 
175,656 
171,770 

Total 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 
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The  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  distribution  is  announced  at 
£2  5s.  per  $125  share  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  $250,000  being 
added  to  the  silver  reserve  fund,  and  as  much  as  $2,000,000 
carried  forward.  The  silver  reserve  is  thus  brought  up  to 
$15,500,000  in  addition  to  the  sterling  reserve  of  £1,500,000. 


CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 
Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

1925-42* 
1923-45f 

97 
84 

I1 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

109 

3^8 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

90 

3A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3J%  ins  (J) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (£)     . 

1,485,733 
1,099,048 

1918-43f 
1934 

98 
108 

8* 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (£)     .     . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

97 

^ii 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  } 

600,000 

1940 

94 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (Q.     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

106 

311 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3*%  ins.  (ft 
Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

718,827 
422,593 

1929-54f 
1917-42* 

98* 
102 

in 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 
Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

600,000 
120,000 

1922-44f 
Div.  £4  5s. 

84 
£93 

2 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 
Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


Rubber  plantation  shares  have  enjoyed  a  further  big  rise,  the 
demand  having  been  by  no  means  diminished  by  discussions  as 
to  the  probable  supply  and  demand  for  the  raw  product  a  few 
years  hence. 


RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

Anglo-Malay           .     .                . 

£ 
150  000 

Acres. 
3  364 

2s. 

2s. 

18s.  3d. 

Batu  Tiga    

60,000 

1,523 

£1 

£1 

3fc 

Bukit  Rajah 

66  700 

2,368 

£1 

£1 

9|xd 

Consolidated  Malay     .     .     t  "''.  .,- 
Highlands  and  Lowlands       .     . 
Kepitigalla  .     .     .     .  -  •*'  '  .     .'• 

62,007 
305,860 
225  000 

1,610 
4,598 
3,294 

£1 
£1 
£1 

£1 
£1 
£1 

8§ 
4xd 
2f 

Kuala  Lumpur                        *    '  ',  * 

180,000 

2  534 

£1 

£1 

4l 

Lanadron     . 

262,245 

4,570 

£1 

15s. 

3£pm. 

Linffsri 

66  024 

5  658 

2s. 

2s. 

30s.  6d. 

Pataling  ...  ., 

Straits  (Bertam) 

22,500 
174,615 

1,454 
2,270 

2s. 
£1 

2s. 
£1 

30s.  6d. 
59s. 

Vftl  1  am  Drosfi 

50.600 

1,807 

2s. 

2s. 

29s.  9d. 
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EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,461,400 

3 

99 

99 

3 

„        Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

1025 

Q7. 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

21 

4£ 

Bank  of  Egypt      

50,000 

17 

12A 

36 

K7 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „              „      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

5* 
10 

Jf 

9* 

? 

„      Bonds     . 

£2^350,000 

* 

100 

87 

4 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TRUSTEE, 


January  22,  1910. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS.— The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for.  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 


THE    EMPIRE 
";'  :':*    REVIEW 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home*" — Byron. 

VOL.  XIX.  MARCH,   1910.  No.   no 

FESTIVAL   OF    EMPIRE 

BY  THE  EIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  PLYMOUTH,  C.B. 

[Chairman  of  the  Council] 

THE  Festival  of  Empire  is  the  development  of  the  idea  of  a 
London  pageant,  which  had  its  origin  several  years  ago,  but 
could  not  at  the  time  be  carried  out  for  more  reasons  than  one. 

For  instance,  there  was  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  site  for 
an  imposing  spectacle,  at  once  large  enough  in  area,  possessing 
such  natural  advantages  in  scenery  as  could  be  turned  to  account 
for  the  purpose  of  the  artistic  arrangement  and  movement  of  a 
large  number  of  actors,  and  above  all,  sufficiently  accessible  to 
Londoners  to  tempt  them  to  visit  it.  And  Londoners  will  not  go 
far  to  find  their  amusements ;  the  sacrifice  of  time  must  not  be 
too  great;  this  much  we  know,  if  the  failure  of  the  Eoyal  Agri- 
cultural Society  to  make  their  permanent  show-yard  near  London 
a  success  can  be  cited  as  an  example.  And  so  the  thought  of 
Epping  Forest,  which  at  first  sight  was  so  attractive  because  the 
space  was  ample,  the  scenery  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
because  the  history  of  London  was  so  closely  associated  with  it, 
would  have  been  abandoned  without  regret  on  account  of  its 
inaccessibility  to  the  dwellers  in  many  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
even  had  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  not  been  forced 
to  provide  a  more  peremptory  reason,  namely,  that  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  allow  any  portion  of  the  Forest  to  be  enclosed 
and  the  public  excluded  therefrom  except  on  payment  of  an 
entrance  fee. 

The  Crystal  Palace  was  then  thought  of,  and  though  the  site 
may  not  be  as  ideal  as  Epping  Forest  from  a  scenic  point  of  view, 
still  the  two  hundred  acres  of  ground  sloping  down  from  the 
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terraces  of  the  Palace  provide  a  setting  of  great  beauty,  and  a 
distant  view  of  English  scenery  which  it  is  hard  to  match  so 
short  a  distance  from  Charing  Cross.  There  are  other  notable 
advantages  in  this  site.  London  people  know  their  way  to  it, 
and  the  vast  structure  of  the  Palace  is  invaluable  not  only  as 
a  means  of  sheltering  visitors  in  case  of  bad  weather,  but  for 
providing  dressing-rooms,  club-rooms,  and  all  those  accessories 
which  are  necessary  for  the  pageant  display  and  the  comfort  of 
all  concerned. 

There  were  possibilities  at  the  Crystal  Palace  of  a  much  larger 
scheme  than  was  at  first  contemplated.  Why  should  not  the 
pageant  include  actors  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  King's 
dominions  ?  Why  should  not  our  kinsfolk  across  the  seas, 
whose  inheritance  in  the  history  of  the  mother-country  is  the 
same  as  our  own,  take  part  in  the  scenes  which,  beginning  with 
the  history  of  England,  lead  on  through  the  history  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  that  of  the  British  Empire  of  to-day  ?  Thus 
was  an  invitation  sent  to  all  British  lands  owning  allegiance  to 
the  King  to  send  over  representatives  to  join  in  a  social  gathering 
with  the  object  of  presenting  these  scenes  of  our  joint  history. 
They  have  responded  to  the  invitation  with  alacrity  and  have 
shown  every  sympathy  with  the  idea.  Of  course  the  time  is 
short,  and  it  is  difficult  to  organise  any  large  contingents  of 
representatives  of  the  colonies  who  have  either  the  time  or  the 
means  for  coming  over  for  this  special  purpose ;  but  they  have 
been  willing  and  eager  to  do  what  they  can  to  make  this  gathering 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  a  real  Festival  of  Empire.  To  those  who 
are  able  to  come  over  to  London  this  summer  we  send  our  cordial 
thanks,  with  the  assurance  that  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  their 
visit  to  the  old  country  as  pleasant  as  we  can,  to  make  them  feel 
that  they  will  find  that  hospitality  here  which  they  themselves 
are  so  ready  to  give  to  us  when  we  travel  in  all  lands  where  the 
British  flag  is  flown. 

Besides  the  pageant  other  entertainments  are  being  organised 
with  special  reference  to  the  self-governing  colonies  that  are 
taking  part  in  the  festival.  A  certain  number  of  first-rate  concerts 
will  be  given  under  a  conductor  who  will  secure  performances  of 
high  artistic  merit.  On  either  side  of  the  great  central  nave  of 
the  Palace  courts  will  be  allotted  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  to  New  Zealand,  South  Africa 
as  a  whole,  Newfoundland  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  which  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  representatives  of  each  of  these 
countries  in  London.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  collec- 
tion of  modern  paintings  by  representative  living  artists  of  the 
different  overseas  dominions,  and  possibly  a  loan  exhibition  of 
pictures  of  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire ; 
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and  the  growth  and  history  of  the  separate  colonies  will  be  ex- 
plained by  well-known  lecturers,  with  the  help  of  lantern  slides 
in  a  series  of  pictures  of  Colonial  life  and  industries.  These  are 
some  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  intended  to  put  the  old  Crystal 
Palace  building,  and  in  the  event  of  wet  weather  the  pageant 
itself  can  be  held  under  cover  under  the  central  dome,  the  great 
orchestra  being  capable  of  providing  sitting  room  for  7,000  people. 
If  this  scheme  of  pageant  and  festival  commends  itself  to  people 
generally,  as  we  hope  it  may,  and  the  attendance  is  large,  the 
profits  arising  from  the  entrance  charge  to  the  Palace  and  the 
sale  of  tickets  for  the  pageant  and  concerts,  etc.,  will  be  given  to 
the  King's  Hospital  Fund. 

I  cannot  here  go  into  the  details  of  the  different  scenes. 
These  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Lascelles,  and  those 
who  saw  the  pageant  at  Quebec,  the  success  of  which  was 
entirely  due  to  him,  will  be  content  that  the  direction  of  this 
part  of  the  festival  is  in  such  able  hands.  It  has  been  said 
that  no  event  has  done  so  much  to  bring  the  east  and  west  of 
Canada  together  as  the  pageant  at  Quebec,  and  in  like  manner 
we  hope  that  members  of  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  when 
they  come  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  will  be  led  to  think  of  their  past 
history  in  which  all  claim  a  share,  and  that  this  great  national 
gathering  will  make  us  all  the  more  ready,  nay  the  more  deter- 
mined, to  shape  our  future  history,  in  so  far  at  least  as  we  have 
any  power  to  influence  it,  without  regard  to  selfish  interests,  but 
to  the  advantage  and  stability  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  And 
this  is  said  in  no  boasting  sense,  in  no  spirit  of  aggressiveness, 
with  no  desire  whatever  to  make  any  ostentatious  display  before 
the  world  ;  but  only  hoping  in  peaceful  pageantry  to  teach  us  all 
our  common  history,  to  make  known  to  us  our  common  interests, 
and  to  cement  those  bonds  of  common  parentage  which  should 
lead  us  to  consider  the  good  of  our  country  as  a  whole  before  that 
of  the  particular  States  of  which  it  is  composed.  There  are  some 
squeamish  people  who  seem  to  think  that  every  project  headed  by 
the  word  "  Empire"  must  have  some  bombastic  intent  and 
smacks  of  self-glorification.  Why  should  it  when  no  other  word 
can  describe  the  reality  with  any  semblance  of  accuracy?  May 
we  not  easily  be  too  fastidious  on  this  point,  and  by  feigning  to 
ignore  our  greatness,  run  some  risk  of  forgetting  our  responsi- 
bilities ? 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  organisers  of  the  Festival  of 
Empire  have  tried  to  make  it  something  more  than  a  London 
pageant.  Either  London  must  be  considered  the  same  as  any 
other  English  town  where  pageants  have  been  held,  as  York  or 
Oxford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  or  Bath  (to  name  but  a  few),  not 
different  in  kind,  only  larger  in  size ;  or  it  should  be  considered 
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unique,  not  only  the  capital  of  England,  but  the  heart  of  the 
Empire,  from  which  has  flowed  that  endless  stream  of  British 
pioneers  and  emigrants  who  have  peopled  so  large  an  area  of  the 
globe.  The  steady  beat  of  London's  pulse  is  felt  wherever  the 
British  flag  proclaims  the  rule  of  King  Edward  VII.,  and  still  our 
kinsfolk,  though  they  may  have  lived  many  years  in  distant 
lands,  turn  their  thoughts  to  London  as  the  pivot  to  which  all 
are  attached  by  ties  that  none  of  us,  we  trust,  will  ever  wish  to 
sever. 

PLYMOUTH, 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
Festival  of  Empire. 

THE   PAGEANT  OF  LONDON 

BY  FRANK   LASCELLES  (Master  of  the  Pageantry) 

THE  history  of  London,  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  has  so  aptly  described  the  greatest  metropolis  of  the 
world,  will  be  presented  in  three  parts,  each  part  constituting  a 
pageant  by  itself,  and  illustrating  the  chief  events  of  a  certain 
period,  the  closing  scene  representing  a  symbolical  gathering  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Empire.  In  the  following  pages 
will  be  found  sketched  out  in  brief  the  different  scenes  given  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

The  emphasis  laid  on  the  Imperial  aspect  of  the  Pageant  has 
met  with  cordial  approval  in  every  portion  of  the  Empire.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  Viceroy  of  India  and  the 
Governors- General  have  accepted  office  as  Vice-Presidents.  Con- 
tingents from  the  Overseas  Dominions  will  take  part  in  the  later 
scenes  and  in  the  final  representation,  and  while  resident  in 
this  country  the  visitors  will  be  entertained  by  various  patriotic 
associations. 

PAET  I. 
Dawn  of  History. 

A  scene  of  prehistoric  London,  showing  the  Ancient 
Britons  in  their  settlement  on  the  river  Fleet,  previous  to 
the  coming  of  the  Eomans.  In  the  distance  hills  and  forests. 
A  herd  of  live  deer  and  a  great  hunt.  In  this  scene  will  be 
introduced  the  only  character  in  the  Pageant  for  whose 
authenticity  the  historians  will  not  be  responsible — "  King 
Lud,"  who,  as  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  thought,  gave  his  name 
to  the  City,  and  built  Ludgate,  under  which  it  is  said  he  was 
buried. 

Foundations  of  the  City. 

Here  London  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  occupation  will 
be  shown.  London  under  two  phases — shown  first  in  the 
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Pageant  by  the  ceremonial  of  a  sacrifice  to  Diana,  and 
second  in  the  later  Roman  Age  when  we  get  the  first  real 
evidence  of  the  strategic  importance  of  London.  The  scene 
will  depict  the  struggle  between  Allectus  and  the  invading 
army  of  the  Emperor  Constantius.  Parts  of  the  old  Boman 
wall  are  still  to  be  found,  and  to  this  day  a  clause  is  generally 
inserted  in  City  contracts  (where  excavation  is  necessary) 
allowing  extra  payment  should  parts  of  the  old  Boman 
wall  be  encountered,  since  their  demolition  means  pro- 
digious labour  on  account  of  the  strong  way  in  which  the 
wall  was  built. 

Coming  of  Christianity. 

The  Eoman  legions  have  gone,  and  upon  the  enfeebled 
inhabitants  of  South  Britain  there  has  poured  a  vigorous 
race  of  invaders  from  beyond  the  sea,  sweeping  away  the 
vestiges  of  Boman  culture  and  of  British  Christianity.  But 
yet  another  invasion  has  followed ;  no  horde  of  warriors,  but 
a  little  band  of  churchmen  carrying  the  cross,  not  the  sword, 
and  proclaiming  the  faith  which  was,  ere  long,  to  spread 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England.  Ethelbert  of 
Kent  has  been  converted  by  Augustine ;  the  saintly  Mellitus 
is  made  Bishop  of  London ;  and  Bishops  and  Priests,  King 
and  King's  men  stand  upon  the  hill  above  the  Thames, 
amongst  the  ruins  of  the  Boman  occupation.  Bound  them 
throng  the  wondering  heathen  dwellers  of  the  town,  and 
there  the  foundation  stone  is  laid  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
destined  to  be  so  great  a  factor  in  London's  history. 

Danish  Invasion. 

This  should  be  one  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  the 
Pageant.  The  Viking  Club  of  London  has  undertaken  to 
superintend  the  details.  The  Danes,  we  are  told  by  historians, 
sailed  up  the  Thames  in  their  great  pro  wed  boats,  but  found 
London  Bridge  an  unsurmountable  obstacle.  For  Pageant 
purposes  the  lakes  will  be  adapted  as  the  Biver  Thames,  and 
spectators  will  see  the  great  bridge  break  in  the  middle,  and 
the  defenders  hurled  into  the  water. 

Norman  Conquest. 

I.  King  Harold  has  hastened  South  from  the  scene  of  his 
victory  in  the  North,  on  the  news  of  Duke  William's  landing 
on  the  Sussex  coast.     In  London,  the  men  of  the  South 
and  East  flocked  to  the  standards  of  the  Dragon  and  the 
Fighting  Man,  and  he  left  the  city  with  a  brave  army.     In 
the  forefront  marched  the   warriors  of  Kent,  under  their 
banners   of    the  White  Horse,  for  theirs  was  the  right  to 
strike  first  blow  in  the  battle,  and  behind  them  came  the 
men  of  the  great  city  itself,  whose  proud  privilege  it  was  to 
guard  the  King  and  his  Boyal  Standard. 

II.  The  battle  of  Senlac  has  been  fought  and  lost,  and 
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Harold  sleeps  by  the  Saxon  shore,  "  guarding  it  in  death  as 
he  did  in  life,"  when  William  the  Conqueror  enters  London 
in  triumph,  to  be  crowned  King  of  the  English,  in  the 
"West  Minster"  on  Christmas  Pay,  having  granted  his 
famous  charter  to  the  expectant  and  somewhat  mystified 
citizens. 

Civic  Freedom. 

Not  much  more  than  a  century  has  passed  since  London 
received  its  Norman  conquerors,  but  it  has  grown  greatly  in 
consequence  and  wealth ;  its  commerce  has  increased,  its 
organisations  have  developed,  and  when  on  the  eventful  8th 
October,  1191,  its  citizens  stream  forth  as  the  great  bell 
swings  out  from  the  campanile  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
they  are  led  by  men  who  bear  Norman  names,  Fitz-Aylwin 
and  Fitzreiner,  but  who  are  no  longer  Normans  in  outlook 
but  London's  citizens,  come  to  receive  from  Prince  John  (as 
Regent  for  their  absent  King)  that  oath  to  the  Commune 
which  shall  give  them  a  municipality  of  their  own.  Their 
advance  in  trade  is  shown  by  the  well-laden  booths,  spread 
with  silks  and  spices  from  the  East,  wines  from  France,  and 
furs  from  Northern  Lands ;  while  the  active  life  and  energy 
of  the  citizens  is  illustrated  by  the  games,  wrestling  and 
mimic  warfare  in  which  the  younger  members  of  the  com- 
munity exercise  themselves  when  the  graver  work  of  the  day 
is  done. 

London's  Palladium. 

This  scene  brings  before  us  two  of  the  great  events  of  the 
reign  of  the  first  Edward : — his  conquest  of  Wales  and  his 
attempt  to  conquer  Scotland ;  both  manifestations  of  his 
steady  policy  of  consolidating  Britain  into  one  Kingdom. 
In  the  first  part  we  see  the  transference  from  Wales,  with 
every  sign  of  honour  and  adoration,  of  a  fragment  of  the  True 
Cross  to  the  Abbey  Church  which  contained  the  shrine  of 
London's  sainted  King ;  in  the  second  part,  the  triumphant 
transference  thither  of  the  Sacred  Stone  of  Scotland,  to  be 
used  henceforth  at  the  coronation  of  England's  Kings. 

Age  of  Chivalry 

The  reign  of  the  later  Plantagenets  were  the  days  of 
jousts  and  tournaments.  During  a  period  of  eight  months, 
in  the  early  part  of  Edward  III.'s  reign,  we  are  told  that  no 
fewer  than  nineteen  were  held,  in  and  about  London.  But 
never  was  a  more  brilliant  company  assembled,  or  one  more 
typical  of  the  age  of  chivalry  than  in  the  winter  of  1357, 
when  there  were  "  great  and  royal  jousts,  and  many  knightly 
feats  of  arms  were  done,  to  the  great  honour  of  the  King 
and  realm."  At  the  which  were  present  the  Kings  of 
England,  France  and  Scotland,  "  with  many  noble  estates  of 
all  those  kingdoms  "  ;  Philippa  the  Queen,  Edward  the  Black 
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Prince,  freshly  returned  from  his  victories  in  France,  and  a 
great  gathering  of  fair  women  and  brave  men,  to  watch  the 
deeds  of  arms  in  which  French  and  English,  victors  and 
vanquished,  joined  in  friendly  rivalry. 


PART  II. 
Canterbury  Pilgrims. 

The  second  part  of  the  Pageant  opens  at  the  Tabard  Inn, 
where  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Pilgrims  are  assembled  before 
starting  on  the  journey  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  ;  that  wondrous  group  of  figures,  representative  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — figures,  too,  whom  we  all 
know  and  love, from  the  " verray perfite  gentil  knight"  down 
to  the  honest  ploughman  who  would  dyke  and  delve  "  For 
Christe's  sake  for  every  poore  wight,  withouten  hire,  if  it  lay 
in  his  might  " — which  has  taught  us  to  know  the  English 
folk  of  the  third  Edward's  time  as  we  know  no  others  until 
we  reach  the  age  of  Shakespeare. 

Social  Upheaval. 

From  the  sunshine  of  Chaucer's  picture  we  pass  to  the 
gloom  and  tempest  of  the  days  which  followed.  The 
beginning  of  Kichard  II. 's  reign  was  marked  by  discontent 
and  misery  amongst  the  people,  giving  rise  to  riots  and  dis- 
orders and  culminating  in  the  Revolt  of  1381.  The  scene 
brings  before  us  the  various  stages  of  the  insurgents'  march 
upon  London  ending  with  their  meeting  with  the  King  in 
Smithfield  and  the  death  of  Wat  Tyler,  their  leader. 

Triumph  of  Conquest. 

London  had  furnished  the  young  King  Henry  with  the 
sinews  of  war  for  his  French  expedition,  and  by  the 
Londoners  he  was  escorted  to  Blackheath  and  bidden  "  God- 
speed "  when  he  went  forth  on  his  campaign.  The  news  of 
Agincourt  arrived  before  the  King's  return,  and  a  solemn 
thanksgiving  had  been  offered  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen. 
Now  they  go  forth  to  meet  their  victorious  monarch,  and 
amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  citizens,  escort  him  to 
St.  Paul's,  where  a  solemn  Te  Deum  is  sung  for  the  great 
victory. 

Passing  of  Mediaevalism. 

This  scene  represents  very  finely  the  "  sad  vicissitudes  of 
Kings." 

I.  Richard  the  Third  had  reigned  but  two  years  when  in 
May,  1485,  he  rode  out  of  London  surrounded  by  his  Court, 
to  meet  Henry  Tudor.  The  citizens  wished  him  well  as  a 
true  Londoners'  King  who  had  listened  to  their  complaints 
more  from  fear  of  their  power  perhaps  than  from  any  abstract 
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sense  of  justice.  Great  preparations  are  being  made  to  defend 
the  city,  but  in  their  hearts  the  citzens  know  that  they  will 
not  fight  in  the  defence  of  any  man's  claim  to  the  throne  so 
long  as  their  trade  is  protected. 

II.  Within  a  few  short  weeks  Eichard  fell  on  Bos  worth 
field  and  Henry  of  Kichmond  entered  London  amidst  the 
joyful  acclaims  of  its  people,  ever  ready  to  join  the  winning 
side,  and  escorted  by  the  very  men  who  had  so  lately  sur- 
rounded his  rival's  throne.  In  triumphant  and  votive 
procession  he  rode  on  to  St.  Paul's,  there  to  offer  and  hang 
up  the  three  royal  banners  (the  Eed  Dragon  of  Wales,  the 
Dun  Cow  and  the  Cross  of  St.  George)  which  had  waved  over 
him  on  the  field  of  battle. 

New  Discoveries. 

While  England  struggled  in  the  throes  of  Civil  War,  the 
Portuguese  had  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  thus 
reached  India,  and  Christopher  Columbus  had  added  a  new 
world  to  the  old.  England,  too,  had  her  share  in  the  new 
discoveries.  John  Cabot  sailed  from  Bristol  with  his  three 
sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian,  and  Sancio,  discovered  the  "  New 
found  land  "  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  on  his  return  was  wel- 
comed by  the  King,  to  whom  he  presented  "  certain  snares  " 
(sure  proof  of  unseen  inhabitants)  which  he  had  found ; 
together  with  a  chart  and  globe  to  shew  the  new  lands  which 
he  had  discovered. 

London  of  Merrie  England. 

In  the  old  days  of  Merrie  England,  on  May  day  in  the 
morning,  the  citizens  were  used  to  walk  "into  the  sweet 
meadows  and  green  woods,  there  to  rejoice  their  spirits  "  with 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  the  harmony  of  the  birds ;  and, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
with  Queen  Katherine  and  many  lords  and  ladies,  rode  a- 
maying  from  Greenwich  to  Shooter's  Hill  and  were  there  met 
and  entertained  by  a  company  of  tall  yeomen,  clothed  in 
Lincoln  green,  under  their  chieftain,  Eobin  Hood ;  and  when 
Eobin  whistled,  all  his  archers  let  fly  their  arrows,  which 
"  by  craft "  did  whistle  also,  "  so  that  the  noise  was  strange 
and  loud,"  and  greatly  delighted  the  King  and  his  good  com- 
pany. All  which,  with  the  many  other  pageants  and  pastimes 
of  that  day,  will  not  need  to  be  read  in  the  pages  of  our  old 
chronicler,  for  they  will  be  duly  set  forth  in  this  our  pageant, 
for  all  who  list  to  see. 

Education  and  the  Poor  Law. 

The  monasteries,  with  their  provision  for  the  sick  and 
needy,  had  been  swept  away,  and  England  was  confronted 
by  new  problems.  How  nobly  London  strove  to  solve  them 
is  typified  by  the  institution  of  Christ's  Hospital ;  for  in  1552 
the  Mayor  and  citizens  repaired  the  old  house  of  Grey  Friars, 
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and  fitted  it  up  all  in  one  year,  and  called  it  Christ  Church 
Hospital,  and  there  they  took  in  400  orphan  children,  and 
clothed  and  fed  and  taught  them.  And  many  other  hospitals 
and  schools  were  then  founded,  and  remain  even  unto  this  day. 

Spacious  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

A  magnificent  scene  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  procession  to 
her  coronation  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  London  seen  a  more  stately  spectacle 
than  when  the  young  Queen  Elizabeth  "  with  much  majesty  " 
rode  through  London  to  her  coronation,  passing  through  the 
thronging  multitudes  of  her  loving  people,  along  the  streets 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  had  furnished  with 
"  stately  pageants,  sumptuous  shows  and  devices,"  all  which 
pageants  have  been  described  for  us  with  utmost  detail  by 
one  who  was  himself  an  actor  in  the  scenes. 


PAET  III. 

Rise  of  the  English  Theatre. 

No  feature  in  the  life  of  London  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  rise  of  the  Drama  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  At  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  the  people  went  to  Moralities  and 
Mysteries,  Chronicle  Histories  and  Interludes,  but  as  yet  the 
drama — showing  then  hardly  the  germ  of  its  future  glory — 
was  an  amusement  peculiar  to  the  Court. 

At  the  end  of  the  century,  the  Elizabethan  drama  stood 
in  its  full  beauty  before  the  world,  play-houses  had  multiplied, 
and  London  citizens  flocked  to  Blackfriars  or  were  ferried 
over  to  the  Bankside,  to  the  "Kose"  and  to  the  "Globe." 
It  is  this  latter  house,  so  intimately  connected  with  Shake- 
speare's name,  which  is  represented  in  our  Pageant,  and  there 
will  be  seen  a  portion  of  one  of  Will  Shakespeare's  plays,  as 
it  was  presented,  under  his  own  management,  to  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

Trade  with  India. 

The  return  of  the  first  expedition  of  the  East  India 
Company — the  Ascension  and  the  Susan  in  the  river — the 
unloading  of  spices. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Spanish  Armada  was  to  inspire 
Englishmen  with  confidence  in  our  national  superiority  at 
sea,  and  to  awaken  in  them  the  desire  to  embark  in  a  trade 
which  had  brought  such  riches  to  the  Spaniards — the  trade 
to  the  far  off  and  mysterious  Indies.  In  December,  1600,  the 
"  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  into  the  East 
Indies  "  received  its  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  Their 
first  "  adventure  "  to  the  Indies  was  sent  out  in  1601  under 
Captain  Lancaster,  and  in  June,  1603,  two  ships  of  his  little 
fleet,  the  Ascension  and  the  Susan,  came  safely  back  into  the 
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Thames,  bringing  to  the  Londoners  the  precious  spices  which 
hitherto  they  had  received  from  strangers'  hands.  It  may 
easily  be  imagined  with  what  excitement  the  news  would  be 
received,  and  how  the  people  would  flock  to  the  quay-side  to 
greet  the  returning  voyagers,  to  watch  the  unloading  of  the 
spices,  and  to  gaze  admiringly  at  the  chest  of  fine  "  red  china  " 
(i.e.,  lacquer)  which  a  king  in  far  distant  Sumatra  had  sent 
for  the  English  Queen. 

Beginnings  of  Empire. 

The  settlement  of  Virginia,  our  first  colony,  marks  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  British  race.  The  first  attempts 
at  colonisation  in  Elizabeth's  time  were  doomed  to  failure, 
but  in  1608  a  more  successful  settlement  was  made,  and 
from  that  time  forward  the  little  band  of  Englishmen 
struggled  on,  leading  toilsome  lives  amidst  many  privations 
and  dangers,  and  showing — as  English  colonists  have  con- 
tinued to  show  from  that  day  to  this  —  the  patience, 
energy,  and  courage  which  has  given  England  her  daughter 
States  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  An  interesting  link  between 
the  old  world  and  the  new  is  the  figure  of  this  Virginian 
Princess  Pocahontas,  married  to  an  Englishman,  and  brought 
by  him  to  England,  where  she  was  kindly  received  by  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  was  their  guest  when  Ben  Jonson 
presented  one  of  his  Twelfth  Night  Masques  to  his  royal 
patrons. 

Dawn  of  New  London. 

No  words  are  needed  to  bring  before  our  minds  London's 
great  tragedies  of  1665  and  1666  : — The  solemn  progress  of 
the  plague  cart,  with  the  sad  cry,  "  Bring  out  your  dead  " ; 
and  the  terrible  picture  of  the  burning  city,  "  the  fire  leaping 
in  prodigious  manner  from  house  to  house  and  street  to  street ; 
all  the  sky  of  a  fiery  aspect  like  a  burning  oven,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  flames,  the  shrieks  of  women  and  children, 
and  the  fall  of  houses  and  churches  like  a  hideous  storm." 
But  the  Londoners  did  not  sit  still  and  lament  their  losses. 
Hardly  were  the  ruins  cleared  away  when  they  began  to 
rebuild  their  houses,  and  in  a  few  years  the  life  of  the  city 
flowed  on  as  before,  and  the  citizens  flocked  out  to  watch 
their  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  seemingly  little  the  worse  for  the 
grievous  experiences  through  which  they  had  so  lately  gone. 

Mourning  Triumph. 

England  and  France  were  struggling  for  the  possession 
of  that  fair  dominion,  now  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in 
England's  Imperial  Crown.  Wolfe  the  attacker,  Montcalm 
the  defender;  who  could  say  which  of  these  brave  spirits 
would  prevail?  Wolfe's  last  letters  had  been  despondent, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  English  had  fallen  low.  Three  days 
later  came  the  triumphant  news  :  Quebec  had  fallen ;  Canada 
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is  ours.  But  bitter  was  mingled  with  the  sweet,  for  Wolfe 
had  died  in  the  hour  of  victory.  The  news,  with  its  strange 
mingling  of  joy  and  sorrow,  had  a  marvellous  effect  upon  the 
people  ;  joy,  grief,  curiosity,  astonishment,  were  painted  in 
every  countenance ;  they  despaired,  they  triumphed,  and 
they  wept.  And  who  can  doubt  that  many  a  thought  of 
sympathy  and  regret  would  be  given  to  that  other,  who,  like 
Wolfe,  had  fought  and  died  for  his  country.  In  their  death 
they  were  not  divided,  and  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  are  com- 
memorated, in  one  monument,  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham. 

New  Discoveries. 

Not  in  the  noise  of  battle,  but  in  the  calm  realm  of 
scientific  thought  begins  the  history  of  the  next  great  colonies 
acquired  by  England.  An  expedition  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus  was  the  object  with  which  Captain  Cook  set  out 
from  Deptford  Strand :  the  result,  our  great  and  ever- 
advancing  colonies,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania. 
One  feature,  however,  this  and  the  last  picture  have  in 
common ;  for  Cook,  like  Wolfe,  lost  his  life  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  ^ . 

End  of  the  Great  War. 

In  1814,  after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  Czar  of  Eussia  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  together  with  Marshal  Bliicher  and 
other  distinguished  personages,  paid  a  visit  to  London.  The 
City  desired  to  give  their  Royal  guests  a  public  reception, 
but  this  the  Sovereigns  declined,  and  made  their  entry 
privately.  But  during  their  stay  they  were  entertained  with 
great  magnificence  at  a  city  banquet,  and  rode  to  Guildhall 
in  a  State  procession,  of  which  full  particulars  are  given  in 
the  Times  of  that  day. 

Oversea  Dominions. 

The  concluding  scene  of  the  pageant  will  represent  the 
gathering  of  the  over-seas  dominions  round  the  mother- 
country. 

FEANK  LASCELLES 
(Master  of  the  Pageantry). 


H  2 
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THE   SUPREME   ISSUES   OF  THE   GENERAL 

ELECTION 

FROM    A    COLONIAL    STANDPOINT 

BY  F.  A.  W.  GISBOENE 

THE  General  Election  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  known  before  these  lines  appear,  is  being  watched 
with  intense  interest  and  anxiety  in  the  Britains  oversea.  Cer- 
tainly the  average  Australian  or  Canadian  regards  some  of  the 
questions  to  be  decided  with  comparative  indifference.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  taxation  proposals  embodied  in  the 
Budget — woman  suffrage,  old-age  pensions,  popular  education, 
local  option  and  the  like — all  these  seem  to  him  matters  of  but 
local  concern.  So  far  as  these  controversies  are  concerned  the 
Greater  Briton  is  but  a  somewhat  amused  or  bored  spectator.  It 
is  the  forest  that  engrosses  his  scrutiny,  not  the  trees.  The 
Empire  is  of  more  importance  to  him  than  the  island.  And,  as 
affecting  in  a  vital  and  decisive  degree  the  interests  of  the  Empire, 
two  questions  out  of  the  multitude  of  those  now  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  British,  electors  tower  high  above  all  others — 
the  effective  maintenance  of  British  naval  supremacy  and  tariff 
reform. 

The  first  naturally  takes  precedence  over  the  second.  With- 
out an  effective  fleet  to  guard  the  Imperial  sea  frontiers  and 
thoroughfares  it  were  futile  to  attempt  to  accomplish  the  com- 
mercial or  political  federation  of  the  British  dominions.  Maritime 
supremacy  is  the  essential  condition  to  the  existence  of  a  mari- 
time empire.  Effective  land  defence,  too,  is  a  matter  of  pressing 
importance.  Great  Britain  in  this  respect  may  well  follow  the 
lead  given  by  Canada  and  Australia.  A  navy  with  an  unguarded 
coast  behind  it  is  like  an  army  with  an  unfortified  base.  It  is 
necessarily  thrown  on  the  defensive  when  its  chief  function 
should  be  to  attack.  It  is  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of  freedom 
of  action.  Months  ago  the  military  correspondent  of  the  Times 
declared  that  what  Great  Britain  required  was  the  services  of  a 
million  trained  men  to  guard  her  shores.  Granting  that  opinion 
to  be  correct,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  high  authority  of  Lord 
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Boberts,  the  duty  of  the  British  statesman  is  plain.  The  million 
trained  defenders  must  be  found,  so  that  the  heart  of  the  Empire 
may  be  rendered  immune  from  a  sudden  and  fatal  thrust.  The 
creation  of  an  effective  land  defence  force  will  remove  the  fetters 
that  now  limit  the  striking  power  of  the  navy,  and  thus  enable 
naval  commanders  in  time  of  war  to  act  with  freedom  outside 
British  waters. 

Second  in  importance  only  to  national  security  is  tariff 
reform.  While  a  .successful  invasion  of  Great  Britain  would 
mean  sudden  death  to  the  Empire,  neglect  to  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  the  commercial  ties  that  still  exist  between  the 
mother-country  and  the  kindred  communities  abroad  would 
mean  a  more  protracted,  but  equally  certain,  dissolution. 
Instead  of  death  from  shock  there  would  eventually  come 
death  from  phthisis,  for  trade  is  the  national  elixir  of  life.  It 
stimulates  both  material  and  intellectual  progress.  It  is  the 
most  powerful  factor  in  creating  international  friendships  and 
alliances.  Where  a  nation's  treasure  is,  there  is  its  heart  also. 
Its  best  customer  is  its  best  friend.  The  great  Lord  Chatham, 
in  words  that  cannot  be  too  often  quoted,  insisted  on  the  vital 
need  of  upholding  commercial  interests.  "When  trade  is  at 
stake,"  he  exclaimed,  "it  is  your  last  entrenchment;  you  must 
defend  it  or  perish." 

By  preferential  arrangements  with  her  own  children,  Great 
Britain  would  not  only  defend  but  enlarge  her  trade,  and  at 
the  same  time  enormously  strengthen  her  position  in  the  world. 
For  the  precarious  and  wavering  ties  of  sentiment  she  would 
substitute  the  enduring  bonds  of  common  interest  between 
herself  and  rising  oversea  communities.  Fiscal  federation 
would  mean  the  renaissance  of  the  Empire.  It  is  the  first 
and  necessary  step  towards  an  enduring  political  union.  The 
young  members  of  John  Bull's  family  must  either  be  taken  into 
partnership  with  their  father  or  they  will  set  up  in  business  for 
themselves  and  probably  form  connections  with  foreign  rivals 
highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  head  of  the  family.  It 
is  idle  for  the  free-trade  apologist  to  affirm  that  Great  Britain 
places  no  restriction  on  the  importation  of  colonial  produce. 
China  is  generous  enough  not  to  tax  foreign  tea.  Benefits  con- 
ceded to  all  impose  special  obligations  on  none.  Benefits,  like- 
wise, that  are  denied  to  many  create  no  special  animosities. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  all  foreign  nations  would  combine 
against  the  British  Empire  were  the  latter  to  enforce  a  special 
tariff  in  favour  of  British  goods.  The  argument  as  to  possible 
foreign  reprisals,  once  so  frequently  heard,  was  rightly  described 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  "  craven  "  argument.  In  any  case,  as 
the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  once  remarked,  an  empire  containing 
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four  hundred  millions  of  people  need  scarcely  fear  isolation.  To 
Cobdenism  mainly  is  to  be  attributed  the  appalling  decline  of 
agriculture,  and,  with  agriculture,  of  the  national  physique  during 
the  last  half  century.  Its  moral  effects  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
growth  of  a  spirit  of  maudlin  sentimentality  in  substitution  for 
the  robust  patriotism  of  former  days.  It  has  greatly  checked  the 
development  of  the  colonies  by  limiting  their  opportunities  of 
profitably  disposing  of  their  produce  in  the  home  market,  and  has 
not  earned  for  Great  Britain  herself  the  sincere  goodwill  of  a 
single  one  of  her  foreign  commercial  rivals.  Instead  of  promoting 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  masses  generally  it  has  bestowed 
excessive  wealth  on  the  few  and  excessive  poverty  on  the  many. 
A  tree  that  has  borne  such  deadly  fruit  should  be  hewn  down. 
It  has  too  long  cumbered  the  ground. 

Cobden,  it  should  be  remembered,  frankly  proclaimed  himself 
a  little-Englander.  His  words  :  "The  colonial  system,  with  all 
its  dazzling  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  people,  can  never  be 
got  rid  of  except  by  the  indirect  process  of  Free  Trade,  which 
will  gradually  and  imperceptibly  loose  the  bands  which  unite  our 
colonies  to  us  by  a  mistaken  notion  of  self-interest,"  clearly 
betray  the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  Those  who  still  support 
his  fiscal  policy,  therefore,  assist  that  object.  They  are  acting  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  principle  of  Imperial  unity. 

Extreme  views  are  always  false  views.  Cosmopolitanism  and 
parochialism  are  alike  injurious  to  Imperial  interests.  The  little- 
Englander  at  home,  always  a  fanatical  free-trader,  and  the  little- 
colonial  abroad,  usually  an  equally  fanatical  protectionist,  alike 
work  for  disunion.  Against  both  the  Imperialist  must  make  a 
resolute  stand.  An  acceptable  scheme  of  tariff  reform  must 
represent  a  wise  compromise  between  extreme  opinions.  The 
great  Dominions  have  already  signified  to  Great  Britain  their 
desire  to  enter  into  a  commercial  partnership  with  her  on  fair 
terms.  It  is  for  the  British  working-man  to  say  whether  such 
an  alliance  shall  be  formed  or  not.  Let  us  trust  that  he  will 
choose  the  better  way,  and  show  his  recognition  of  the  elementary 
fact  that  nations,  like  men,  do  not  live  by  bread  alone. 

Naval  supremacy  and  tariff  reform  are  matters  vital  to  the 
Empire's  existence.  They  imply  Imperial  life  or  death.  But 
other  issues  have  to  be  decided  in  Great  Britain  within  a  few 
years  which  must  profoundly  influence  the  destinies  of  her  over- 
sea territories.  Of  these  Irish  Home  Eule  and  the  future  position 
of  the  House  of  Lords  stand  in  the  front  rank.  The  possible 
dangers  arising  from  the  concession  of  local  autonomy  to  Ireland 
have  again  and  again  been  urged  with  convincing  force  by  the 
spokesmen  of  the  Unionist  Party.  It  were  presumption  for  a 
colonial  critic  to  offer  any  further  remarks  on  the  subject.  But 
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the  problem  connected  with  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  Imperial  rule  affects 
the  Australian  almost  as  closely  as  the  Englishman.  Appearances 
denote  that  an  organized  movement  is  in  progress  with  the  object 
of  destroying,  or  crippling,  the  legislative  powers  of  the  British 
Upper  Chamber,  and  of  superseding  the  bicameral  by  the  uni- 
cameral  system  of  government.  Cabinet  Ministers  for  the  first 
time  in  English  history  have  descended  to  the  part  of  demagogues, 
and  have  made  wild  appeals  from  Demos  sober  to  Demos  drunk. 
The  Chinaman  of  Lamb's  fable  sacrificed  his  house  for  love  of 
roast  pork ;  the  British  politician  of  to-day  appears  to  be  quite 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  Constitution  for  love  of  office. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  characteristic  effrontery,  claimed, 
according  to  a  recent  cablegram,  the  support  of  "  colonials  "  in 
his  schemes  of  predatory  taxation,  and  in  his  attacks  on  the 
House  of  Lords.  No  doubt  wherever  envy  and  greed  exist,  in 
the  colonies  as  elsewhere,  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  friends.  But  wherever  patriotism,  justice  and  moderation 
are  honoured  he  would  find  but  few  adherents.  Australians,  for 
instance,  remember  an  occasion  on  which  he  donned  the  inappro- 
priate garb  of  a  policeman  not  many  years  ago.  They  bear  in 
mind  the  copious  revilings  he  then  discharged,  not  only  at  British, 
but  also  at  Australian  and  Canadian  patriotism.  They  do  not 
recognise  in  him  a  single  claim  to  their  confidence  or  respect. 

As  to  the  House  of  Lords,  colonial  feeling,  as  a  whole,  may  be 
said  to  be  neutral.  The  hereditary  principle  is  naturally  disliked 
by  young  democratic  communities.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be 
no  question  that  Imperial  interests  are  far  safer  in  the  hands  of 
the  British  Upper  Chamber  than  they  have  been  lately  in  those 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Six  peers  might  readily  be  named 
who  possess  among  themselves  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
colonial  wants  and  conditions  than  was  possessed  by  all  the 
members  of  the  late  House  of  Commons  put  together. 

An  Assembly  containing  so  notable  an  array  of  ex- Viceroys, 
Governors  and  colonial  administrators  as  that  to  be  found  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  defects  in  regard 
to  other  qualifications,  is  worthy  to  claim  a  potent  voice  in  deter- 
mining Imperial  policy.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  its 
ranks  should  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  number 
of  colonial  representatives.  The  proposal,  however,  is  open  to 
the  grave  objection,  the  force  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  recognised 
when  the  retention  of  Irish  representatives  at  Westminster  after 
Home  Rule  had  been  granted  was  advocated.  No  line  could 
possibly  be  drawn  between  local  and  Imperial  affairs.  Obviously 
it  would  be  unjust  for  Canadian  and  Australian  legislators  to 
assist  in  the  adoption  of  a  foreign  policy  which  might  increase 
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the  burdens  imposed  on  the  home  tax-payer.  In  an  advisory 
capacity,  perhaps,  a  few  colonial  delegates  in  the  House  of  Lords 
might  effect  some  good,  but  their  proper  place  would  be  in  an 
Imperial  Council  rather  than  in  a  branch  of  the  Home 
Legislature. 

No  doubt  it  is  desirable  that  a  reform  should  be  effected  in  the 
present  constitution  of  the  House  of  Peers.  The  elimination 
of  unworthy  or  infirm  members,  and  the  substitution  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  peers  whose  qualifications  for  legisla- 
tion are  purely  hereditary,  of  eminent  men  belonging  to  various 
callings,  and  representative  of  various  interests,  as  life  members, 
would  do  much  to  strengthen  the  position  and  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  Upper  Chamber.  That  it  should  be  strong  is 
essential.  No  Chamber  of  Eevision  is  worth  having  that  is  not 
strong.  It  must  be  placed  outside  and  above  influences  of 
fleeting  popular  passions  and  prejudices,  and  possess  perfect 
independence  of  judgment  and  an  unquestionable  right  of  veto. 
To  construct  a  brake  and  then  take  pains  that  it  shall  never  act 
scarcely  commends  itself  to  common  sense. 

This  much  may  be  stated  with  certainty.  The  destruction  or 
total  enfeeblement  of  the  present  House  of  Lords  would  mean  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  existence  of  the  Empire.  An  omnipotent 
House  of  Commons  representative  only  of  numbers  would  be  an 
impossible  instrument  of  wise  and  just  government  and  would 
bring  about  an  early  catastrophe.  The  unchecked  tyranny  of 
majorities  is,  as  both  Burke  and  De  Tocqueville  have  observed, 
both  more  oppressive  and  less  intelligent  than  that  even  of  the 
worst  of  monarchs.  Popular  rule  unrestrained  by  the  influence 
of  matured  experience  and  sagacity  must  always  mean  the  rule  of 
ignorance  misled  by  roguery.  Ignorance  in  action  Goethe  truly 
declared  to  be  the  worst  calamity  that  can  afflict  mankind. 

Democracies  have  always  had  an  irresistible  tendency  to  sink 
into  ochlocracies,  and  then  in  quick  succession  follow  anarchy 
and  despotism.  Nations,  like  individuals,  when  seized  with 
madness  are  liable  to  the  stern  discipline  of  the  strait  waist- 
coat. The  tyranny  of  majorities,  the  great  masters  of  political 
philosophy,  whose  names  have  just  been  mentioned,  held  to  be 
more  insupportable  than  that  of  single  despots;  and  history 
abundantly  justifies  their  opinion.  Macaulay's  emphatic  state- 
ment that  in  all  ages  the  vilest  specimens  of  human  nature  are  to 
be  found  among  demagogues  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
liberty -loving  Englishmen  at  a  time  when  demagoguism  has  even 
infected  the  supreme  council  of  the  State.  England  ruled  by  a 
single  popular  house  dominated  by  demagogues  would  soon  be  an 
England  deprived  of  Empire  and  hopelessly  fallen  from  the  high 
position  she  still  holds  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
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If  government  by  the  politically  unfit  be  substituted  for  govern- 
ment by  the  fit — if  the  old-age  pension  be  preferred  to  the  invincible 
fleet,  and  the  big  loaf  to  the  big  Empire — the  end  is  at  hand.  To 
young  nations  extreme  democracy,  like  the  measles,  is  but  a 
trifling  ailment ;  to  the  old  it  may  prove  a  fatal  disease.  For  the 
preservation  of  the  Empire  and  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
its  diverse  inhabitants  the  existence  of  a  powerful  controlling 
body,  aristocratic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  indispensable. 
An  Imperial  Council  is  the  fitting  guardian  of  Empire.  Wide 
knowledge,  consistency  and  firmness  of  purpose,  and  justice  are 
the  foundations  of  extended  rule.  The  transient  manifestations 
of  popular  feeling  must  be  disregarded.  The  statesman's  business 
is  to  guide  and  not  to  follow  the  crowd.  The  opportunist  cry — 
too  often  heard  in  these  times — "  trust  the  people  "  is  tantamount 
to  telling  the  mariner  to  cut  away  his  rudder  and  to  trust  the 
winds  and  waves. 

At  no  former  time  in  British  history  has  there  been  such 
pressing  need  of  strong  hands  and  wise  heads  to  determine 
and  execute  the  national  policy.  The  present  state  of  things 
cannot  long  continue.  The  final  choice  between  Imperial 
union  and  disintegration,  order  and  misrule,  greatness  and  in- 
significance, must  soon  be  made  by  the  electors  of  Great  Britain. 
They  will,  let  us  trust,  prefer  the  path  of  prudence,  honour,  and 
assured  safety  based  on  patriotic  self-sacrifice  to  that  of  transient 
comfort  followed  by  inevitable  decay. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE. 
TASMANIA,  January  10. 
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FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD    DICEY,  C.B. 
ANGLO-GERMAN  RELATIONS 

THE  visit  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  Prince  and  Princess  Henry 
of  Prussia  to  this  country,  although  of  an  unofficial  character, 
serves  to  emphasize  the  friendship  and  cordiality  which  exists 
between  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
And  if  anything  was  required  to  show  the  people  of  Germany 
how  much  Prince  Henry  is  appreciated  here,  we  have  it  in  the 
fact  that  King  Edward  VII.  has  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  promotion  of  Prince  Henry  to  the  rank  of 
Admiral  in  the  German  Fleet  to  signify  his  approval  of  his  Rbyal 
Highness  being  promoted  to  the  honorary  rank  of  Admiral  in 
the  British  Fleet. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  cordiality  between  the  two  reigning 
houses  as  well  as  between  the  peoples  of  the  two  nations  we 
have  unfortunately  heard  much  recently  of  views  and  opinions 
which,  if  unchecked,  may  possibly  be  taken  to  represent  a  different 
state  of  feeling.  From  time  to  time  I  have  pointed  out  in  these 
pages  that  hostilities  between  Germany  and  England  would  be  a 
crime  which  it  would  take  generations  to  forgive.  Happily,  these 
sentiments  are  usually  expressed  by  irresponsible  persons,  but  during 
the  recent  General  Election  a  policy  of  pin-pricks  was  pursued 
in  many  instances  by  persons  who  should  have  known  better. 
I  do  not  for  one  moment  say  that  these  pin-pricks  had  any  reality ; 
but  it  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  mingle  the  question  of  foreign 
armaments  too  closely  with  party  politics,  and  most  unwise  to 
debate  and  criticise  the  home  policy  of  a  foreign  and  friendly 
Power  in  order  to  secure  support  at  the  polls.  Very  properly 
Germany  has  taken  little  notice  of  these  incursions  into  her 
domestic  affairs,  and  the  matter  has  passed.  Let  us  hope  similar 
tactics  will  not  be  repeated  on  another  occasion. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  electioneering  conversations  to  the 
more  solid  and  more  enduring  statement  of  the  Kaiser's  representa- 
tive at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  On  the  occasion  of  the  German 
Emperor's  birthday  Count  Wolff  Metternich,  who  has  so  long 
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and  so  ably  carried  out  the  duties  of  German  Ambassador  in  this 
country,  gave  utterance  to  sentiments  which  it  is  well  to  ponder 
over  and  carefully  consider.  I  have  read  many  speeches  made 
by  Count  Metternich  and  I  wish  that  my  countrymen  throughout 
the  world  could  read  them,  for  I  feel  sure  they  would  agree  with 
me  that  these  speeches  indicate  a  very  friendly  feeling  towards 
this  country,  and  prove  beyond  dispute  that  the  doubts  and  fears 
one  so  often  hears  expressed  as  to  the  aims  and  intentions  of 
Germany  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

Count  Metternich  very  justly  points  out  Germans  are  naturally 
proud  of  their  Empire,  but  he  adds  : 

We  are  not  less  proud  to  know  that  the  German  Empire  has  never  abused 
its  power.  We  are  a  peace-loving  people.  We  can  defend  ourselves,  and  if 
necessary  we  can  defend  ourselves  vigorously.  But  wars  of  aggression  from  a 
lust  of  conquest  or  greed  or  a  desire  for  glory  are  far  from  our  thoughts.  In 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century  we  rose  as  one  man  to  shake  off  the 
foreign  yoke ;  in  the  second  half  of  that  century  we  were  forced  to  wage  war 
in  order  to  realise  the  inestimable  blessing  of  national  unity.  These  wars  were 
necessitated  by  political  urgency  and  national  aspirations.  With  national 
unity  accomplished,  there  is  for  us  no  thought  of  further  war  in  order  to  attain 
national  aims.  This  is  known  to  every  one  in  Germany,  and  we  here  know  it 
too.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  superfluous  that  this  truth,  which  to  us  Germans 
seems  a  matter  of  course,  should  be  stated,  for  there  are  people  who  assert  that 
we  are  only  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  fall  upon  any  weaker  Power.  To 
such  hallucinations  of  timorous  souls  it  is  not  easy  to  reply.  The  mind  that 
can  conceive  them  is  not  open  to  reasonable  argument.  Our  conscience, 
however,  is  clear.  We  can  point  to  the  fact  that  Germany  has  kept  the  peace 
for  nearly  forty  years,  and  for  more  than  half  that  period  under  the  rule  of 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor. 

All  this  is  true  and  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  yet  we  are  con- 
stantly being  asked  to  believe  that  the  one  thing  Germany  wants  is 
to  make  war  on  Great  Britain  and  to  acquire  her  colonies.  For 
myself  I  fail  to  find  any  evidence  on  which  to  base  so  serious  an 
accusation.  I  prefer  to  accept  the  verdict  of  history,  and  that 
verdict  is,  we  must  all  admit,  in  accordance  with  the  statement 
above  quoted.  That  Germany  and  this  country  are  commercial 
rivals  it  would  be  idle  to  deny,  and  on  the  question  of  international 
trade  relations  it  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  have  the 
view  of  the  German  Ambassador : 

I  have  never  (he  says)  believed  that  among  the  commercial  and  industrial 
nations  in  this  modern  conception  the  destruction  of  one  of  two  rivals  could 
mean  advantage  to  the  other.  Let  us  suppose  that  one  of  two  such  rivals 
should  succeed  in  suppressing  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  other.  What 
would  be  the  result  ?  Simply  that  the  victor  would  no  longer  be  able  to  sell 
anything  to  the  vanquished,  and  thus  he  himself  would  have  destroyed  a  good 
customer.  Commercial  rivalry  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  if  international  trading 
could  be  represented  by  a  trader  sitting  on  a  block  of  gold  from  which  he  is 
continually  detaching  pieces  with  which  to  pay  for  the  goods  others  are 
pressing  upon  him.  On  the  contrary  there  is  no  constantly  diminishing  block 
of  gold,  but  simply  an  exchange  of  products.  Germany  and  England,  for 
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example,  are  doing  this,  and  their  exchange  of  commodities  forms  the  basis  of 
the  commercial  balance-sheet.  The  more  the  interchange  of  products  increases 
the  more  both  countries  are  enriched.  The  possibility  of  a  disturbance  of 
these  relations  is  nowhere  regarded  with  greater  apprehension  than  in  the 
leading  centres  of  industry  and  commerce.  Hence  it  results  that,  notwith- 
standing the  rivalry,  those  primarily  interested  demand  the  continued  existence, 
and  not  the  annihilation,  of  the  rival.  In  view  of  the  high  development  and 
great  sensitiveness  of  the  modern  system  of  credit,  the  increased  facility  for 
investing  capital  abroad  and  the  extensive  use  which  is  made  of  this  facility,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  forcible  suppression  of  a  commercial 
competitor  without  the  aggressor  injuring  himself  to  an  almost  equal  extent. 

So  much  then  for  war  and  commerce.  There  remains  the 
question  of  sea  power,  which  after  all  is  the  main  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  two  nations.  On  this  all-important  and 
much- vexed  issue  Count  Metternich  says  : 

And  if  our  development  impels  us  to  move  out  into  the  wide  world  and 
across  the  seas  (our  future  lies  on  the  sea  according  to  the  well-known  saying 
of  our  Emperor)  in  order  to  secure  the  freest  possible  expansion  of  the 
economic  power  of  our  nation,  this  is  simply  the  outcome  of  our  national 
aspirations  and  necessities.  They  threaten  no  one.  We  have  not,  however, 
yet  reached  an  age  where  the  mutual  confidence  of  nations  in  one  another  is 
such  as  to  render  the  protection  of  their  interests  unnecessary.  Within  our 
frontiers  and  on  land  our  army,  which  has  preserved  the  peace  to  us  for  forty 
years,  will  afford  us  protection.  But,  for  the  safeguarding  of  our  steadily 
growing  interests  on  the  sea  and  in  distant  regions  we  require  a  fleet.  We 
are  therefore  building  a  fleet — and  in  this  we  are  following  the  example  of 
all  great  commercial  nations  possessing  a  coastline  ;  more  especially  are  we 
following  the  example  of  Imperial  Britain,  the  greatest  sea  Power  in  the 
world.  We  are  building  our  fleet  in  accordance  with  the  programme  which 
has  been  known  for  ten  years,  and  which  has  been  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
In  spite  of  the  commercial  reasons  which  impel  us  to  wander  far  abroad,  the 
pivot  of  our  existence  is  in  the  Fatherland,  which  the  army  is  called  upon 
in  the  first  place  to  protect.  It  is,  therefore,  neither  necessary  for  us  nor 
have  we  |  any  pretensions  to  be  or  to  become  the  strongest  on  the  sea.  The 
ocean  is  free,  and,  according  to  the  conception  of  all  civilised  nations,  belongs 
to  no  single  Power  alone.  We  do  not  wish  to  rule  the  seas,  but  we  desire  to 
occupy  a  position  commanding  respect  commensurate  with  our  commercial 
and  colonial  interests.  But  neither  our  fleet  nor  our  army  threatens  any 
one,  so  long  as  we  are  not  threatened  ourselves.  And  since  we  have  no 
intention  of  competing  for  supremacy  on  the  sea,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  we  seek  to  become  involved  in  a  naval  quarrel,  while  we  know  that  we 
are  much  stronger  on  land  ? 


GREECE,  TURKEY  AND  CRETE 

It  is  very  difficult  to  take  Greece  and  the  Greeks  seriously. 
Whatever  may  be  her  sins,  whether  of  omission  or  commission, 
towards  Turkey,  there  can  be  no  question  that  Greece  has  gone 
out  of  her  way  to  show  her  dislike  of  Turkish  sovereignty  and 
to  make  manifest  her  desire  to  throw  off  even  the  semblance  of 
Turkish  supremacy, 
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The  Greek  Crown  Prince,  son  and  heir  of  King  George,  has 
been  proclaimed  formally  by  the  Hellenic  Cretans  as  their  lawful 
sovereign,  and  his  Ministers  are  Cretans  by  birth  who,  though 
nominally  Turkish  officials,  are  in  reality  adherents  of  the  Hellenic 
cause.  For  many  years  the  officialdom  of  Crete,  with  rare 
exceptions,  has  consisted  of  Greeks,  especially  in  the  minor  offices 
of  the  island.  Turkey  for  the  moment  is  too  much  occupied  with 
the  introduction  of  parliamentary  government  into  her  own 
possessions  to  pay  any  great  attention  to  the  changes  which  her 
new  policy  must  necessitate.  If  Crete,  in  common  with  every 
other  part  of  the  Empire,  is  to  be  placed  under  the  direct 
administration  of  the  Suzerain  Power,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Greek  population  of  the  island  must  abandon,  for  the  time  being 
at  any  rate,  all  idea  of  forming  an  integral  portion  of  the  Hellenic 
Fatherland. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  describe  Cretan  aspirations  for  union  with 
the  Greek  mainland  as  unnatural  or  illogical,  although  personally  I 
may  and  do  doubt  whether  Crete  would  gain  greatly  by  exchanging 
the  rule  of  Athens  for  that  of  Stamboul.  To  my  thinking 
the  change  would  bear  an  ominous  resemblance  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  King  Stork  for  King  Log.  If,  however,  I  were  a 
Greek  Cretan  I  should  possibly  think  otherwise.  As  things  are, 
the  Turkish  Government  and  the  Cretan  Christian,  as  well  as  the 
Cretan  Mussulman  population,  are  perfectly  alive  to  the  fact  that 
any  serious  outrage  on  the  Greek  element  in  the  island  would 
provoke  the  direct  intervention  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  great 
Powers  of  Western  Europe,  and  that  if  Crete  were  once  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Concert  of  Europe,  Turkey  would 
have  no  choice  except  to  surrender  almost  the  last,  and  certainly 
the  most  important,  of  her  Mediterranean  provinces.  Under  these 
conditions  I  fail  to  see  what  Crete  can  hope  to  gain  by  any 
immediate  substitution  of  the  Cross  instead  of  the  Crescent  on 
the  Cretan  flag,  even  though  the  new  flag  was  adorned  by  the 
arms  of  King  George  or  of  his  son  and  heir. 

Sentiment,  I  am  well  aware,  plays  no  insignificant  part  in 
international  affairs,  but  sentiment  alone  cannot  compensate 
for  inferiority  in  respect  of  cruisers,  cannon  and  men-of-war. 
Knowing  this  I  deprecate  strongly  any  encouragement  being  offered 
by  foreign  Philhellenes  to  the  Cretan  Christians  to  rise  in  insur- 
rection against  the  Turkish  occupation  unless  the  Greeks  have 
positive  reason  to  know  that  if  they  rise  and  are  defeated  they 
can  rely  on  two  conditions,  firstly,  that  some  one  or  more  of  the 
great  Christian  Powers  will  be  prepared  to  come  to  their  aid; 
secondly,  that  if  any  one  of  those  Powers  is  willing  to  inter- 
vene in  a  crusade  for  the  emancipation  of  Crete  from  the  rule  of 
the  Koran,  the  others  will  acquiesce  in  their  intervention. 
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In  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  as  things 
are,  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  preservation  of  inter- 
national peace.  If  a  second  Peter  the  Hermit  should  appear  on 
earth  he  would  experience  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  a  hearing 
from  kings,  courts,  parliaments,  or  statesmen,  or  even  from  clerics. 
At  the  same  time,  the  animosities  between  nations  has  greatly 
decreased  in  intensity,  and  the  sentiment  which  is  most  universal 
in  all  civilised  nations  is  perhaps  best  expressed  by  the  words  of 
our  liturgy:  "God,  give  us  peace  in  our  time."  Whether  this 
desire  to  avoid  war  is  altogether  a  wholesome  influence  may  be 
matter  for  dispute,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  universality 
of  the  popular  sentiment  expressed  thereby.  If  this  is  so,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  the  wrongs  of  the  Greek  Cretans  should 
have  met  with  so  little  overt  sympathy  abroad ;  and  for  my  part  I 
hold  that  the  rough  good  sense  of  the  British  public  has  manifested 
itself  once  more  in  the  failure  of  all  recent  attempts  to  get  up  a 
revival  of  the  Philhellene  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  through- 
out Great  Britain  in  the  days  of  Byron  and  Missolonghi. 

Nor  is  there  any  other  country  besides  England  in  which  any- 
thing beyond  a  sentimental  sympathy  is  entertained  for  Greece. 
Paris  is  the  chief  academy  for  Greeks,  and  Greek  civilisation 
and  culture  are  mainly  based  upon  French  ideas.  The  last  in- 
cident in  the  Greco-Turkish  embroglio  is  that  an  agreement  was 
come  to  between  the  Greeks  of  the  mainland  and  the  Greeks 
of  Crete  that  the  period  had  arrived  when  the  injustice  of  the 
latter  being  subject  to  the  rule  of  Turkey  should  be  brought 
home  to  the  Christian  Powers  of  Europe,  especially  to  Eussia. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  Greek  leaders  in  the  island  it  was 
determined  to  make  a  demonstration  at  Athens  or  at  some 
adjacent  spot  in  the  Greek  mainland  on  behalf  of  Hellenic 
nationality.  The  step  thus  taken  may  have  been  ill-advised,  but 
the  Greeks  of  the  Peleponnesus  are  clearly  within  their  rights  in 
holding  meetings  upon  Greek  territory  in  order  to  express  their 
personal  desire  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Greeks  in  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean  with  their  fellow-countrymen  of  the  continent. 
But  beyond  this  they  are  disqualified  from  any  act  of  distinct 
disloyalty  to  the  Turkish  Government  whose  subjects  they  are  by 
birth  as  well  as  by  law.  Unmindful,  however,  of  this  obvious  dis- 
qualification, they  convoked  a  meeting  in  Crete  with  the  avowed 
object  of  sending  delegates  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Athens 
or  some  other  place  in  Crete,  with  instructions  to  express  their 
sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  pro-Hellenic  meeting  on 
Greek  territory  and  to  manifest  their  desire  to  be  liberated 
from  Turkish  rule. 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  intrinsic  merits  or  de- 
merits of  this  desire,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Turkish  Government, 
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in  common,  for  that  matter,  with  any  other  independent  govern- 
ment, could  not  allow  Turkish  subjects  residing  under  Turkish 
rule  to  send  representatives  to  a  demonstration  held  by  Greeks 
in  Turkish  territory  declaring  their  wish  to  exchange  the  rule  of 
Turkey  for  that  of  Greece. 

As  soon  as  this  intention  was  made  known  at  Constantinople  the 
Ottoman  Government  informed  the  Greek  Government  that  if  this 
extraordinary  proposal  was  seriously  entertained,  either  at  Athens 
or  at  Canea,  Turkish  reinforcements  would  be  despatched  to 
Crete.  Supposing  by  any  chance  an  Englishman,  born  of  English 
parents  and  bred  in  England,  should  desire  to  change  his  nation- 
ality for  that  of  France,  no  objection  would  in  all  probability  be 
made,  either  by  the  country  of  his  birth  or  that  of  his  adoption. 
But  if  by  any  unforeseen  causes  the  number  of  Englishmen  or 
Frenchmen  who  might  wish  to  forfeit  their  original  nationality 
and  assume  respectively  French  or  English  nationality  should 
assume  serious  proportions,  the  privilege  of  converting  oneself 
from  an  Englishman  to  a  Frenchman  or  vice  versd  would 
probably  be  curtailed.  The  contention  of  Turkey  in  this  respect 
was  so  manifestly  just  that  the  idea  of  an  anti-Turkish  demon- 
stration organised  by  Cretan  subjects  of  the  Porte  upon  Turkish 
soil  had  to  be  abandoned  upon  the  advice  of  the  great  Powers, 
who,  for  once,  were  unanimous  in  informing  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment that  if  her  aggressive  policy  was  not  modified  the  Concert 
of  Europe  could  not  raise  any  opposition  to  the  reinforcement  of 
the  Turkish  troops  in  Crete. 

Turkey  has  won  a  diplomatic  success,  and  any  such  success 
cannot  but  strengthen  the  Constitutional  party  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  I  find  it,  however,  difficult  to  believe  that  constitu- 
tional govern ment  means  the  same  thing  in  the  East  as  well 
as  in  the  West.  The  ideal  ruler  in  the  eyes  of  an  Asiatic 
is  a  man  of  their  own  race  and  creed  who  has  the  welfare  of 
his  people  at  heart  in  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  own 
interests,  who  sympathises  with  his  subjects,  who  maintains 
order  with  a  strong  hand,  and  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  uphold 
his  authority  by  force,  'and,  if  necessary,  by  violence.  The 
Turk  knows  nothing  and  cares  less  about  constitutional  precedents, 
has  no  respect  for  majorities,  of  which  he  does  not  happen  to  be  a 
member,  and  ignores  the  fundamental  principle  of  constitutional 
government — that  the  policy  of  the  State  must  in  the  last  resort 
be  decided  by  counting  heads  and  bowing  to  the  will  of  the 
party  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  The  Eastern  races 
under  British  rule  are,  as  a  body,  well  satisfied  with  bur 
administration,  but  their  satisfaction  is  not  due  to  appreciation 
of  any  innate  superiority  in  popular  self-government  to  auto- 
cratic rule. 
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CANADA   AND   GERMANY 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Canada  has  accepted  the  suggestion  put 
forward  in  these  pages  some  two  months  ago  and  come  to  terms 
with  Germany  on  the  tariff  question.  In  fact  the  unfortunate 
tariff  war  between  the  two  countries  which  has  been  going  on 
without  intermission  since  1903  may  now  be  said  to  have  ended 
since  the  agreement  come  to  between  the  respective  Govern- 
ments abolishes  all  discriminating  duties  on  and  after  March  1. 

It  is  true  the  agreement  is  only  provisional  in  character,  but  it 
is  known  to  be  preliminary  to  the  negotiating  of  a  German- 
Canadian  Treaty  on  lines  similar  to  that  of  the  Franco-Canadian 
Treaty  recently  concluded  between  the  Dominion  and  France. 
The  present  agreement  does  not  give  to  Germany  quite  the  same 
advantage  as  the  French  treaty  gives  to  France,  but  it  may  be 
assumed  that  when  the  German-Canadian  treaty  is  unfait  accompli 
the  trade  relations  of  Canada  with  Germany  and  with  France  will 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  in  the 
French  treaty  that  interferes  with  the  preference  given  by  Canada 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  under  the  new  agreement  with 
Germany  the  motherland  secures  even  better  preferential  terms 
than  in  the  case  of  France.  Indeed,  the  principle  adopted  by 
Canada  seems  very  like  that  adopted  by  Australia.  In  negotiating 
a  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation  the  preference  given  to  the  mother- 
land is  of  a  far  more  generous  character  than  that  given  to  foreign 
countries.  Accordingly  the  trade  arrangements  made  by  Australia 
or  Canada  with  foreign  powers  in  no  way  prevent  a  mutual  tariff 
arrangement  with  the  motherland,  such  as  that  contemplated 
under  Tariff  Reform. 

There  is,  however,  this  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  longer 
Tariff  Reform  is  postponed  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  for  Great 
Britain  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  a  system  of  mutual  preference 
with  the  colonies.  No  doubt  the  settlement  between  Canada  and 
Germany  was  postponed  till  the  result  of  the  General  Election 
in  this  country  became  known,  and  in  certain  quarters  in  Canada 
there  may  have  been  a  desire  for  further  postponement,  but  the 
material  interests  of  Canada  would  not  allow  of  any  additional 
delay.  Allowing  that  the  German-Canadian  treaty,  when  negoti- 
ated, will  give  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  goods  of  the  motherland, 
the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  would  be  contrary  to 
diplomatic  usage  for  Canada  to  recede  from  the  attitude  she  has 
now  decided  to  adopt  towards  Germany.  Hence,  if  Tariff  Reform 
had  been  successful  at  the  recent  election  it  is  open  to  Tariff 
Reformers  to  claim  that  we  might  have  been  able  to  obtain  better 
terms  with  Canada  now  than  are  perhaps  probable  at  a  more 
distant  date. 
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It  may  not  be  inopportune  to  look  back  a  little  and  see  what 
led  up  to  the  changes  in  the  trade  conditions  between  Canada 
and  Germany.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  old  German  and 
Belgian  trade  treaties  stood  in  the  way  of  any  preference  being 
given  by  the  colonies  to  the  goods  of  the  motherland  unless  the 
same  terms  were  given  to  the  goods  of  foreign  nations  having 
treaty  relations  with  Great  Britain,  involving  most  favoured 
nation  treatment.  At  the  Colonial  Conference,  held  at  Ottawa,  it 
was  decided  to  press  the  British  Government  to  denounce  these 
treaties.  This  was  done,  and  on  July  30,  1898,  the  old  German 
trade  treaty  became  inoperative.  Canada  then  gave  a  preference 
to  goods  from  Great  Britain,  and  German  goods  became  liable  to 
the  general  tariff  rates  of  Canada.  The  new  situation  did  not  please 
Germany  and  she  retaliated  by  imposing  her  Maximum  Tariffs  on 
Canadian  imports.  Canada  rejoined  by  a  surtax  of  one-third  of 
the  duty  specified  in  the  general  tariff  upon  German  imports. 

With  the  help  of  the  33  per  cent,  preference  given  by  Canada 
to  this  country  British  trade  with  Canada  has  greatly  advanced 
of  late  years.  How  far  the  increase  is  connected  with  the  tariff 
war  between  Canada  and  Germany  has  never  been  determined, 
but  this  is  certain,  having  secured  a  good  market  in  Canada  we 
must  see  that  we  do  not  lose  it  by  any  too  rigid  adhesion  to  an 
old  and  antiquated  policy  of  manufacturing.  According  to  the 
Times  correspondent  at  Toronto,  "  almost  the  whole  of  the 
increased  trade  with  Germany  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  manufacturer,"  a  deduction  presumably  based  on  the 
statement  that  "  from  1903  to  1910  German  trade  with  Canada, 
through  the  operation  of  the  surtax,  decreased  from  £2,800,000 
to  £1,200,000.'*  If  the  correspondent  be  correct  in  his  deduction 
British  manufacturers  will  certainly  be  placed  on  their  mettle, 
but  seeing  that  even  the  provisional  arrangement  gives  Great 
Britain  a  substantial  preference  over  Germany,  should  our 
manufacturers  lose  the  market  they  will  only  have  themselves 
to  blame.  Moreover,  if  they  cannot  compete  successfully  with 
German  goods  with  the  margin  of  preference  allowed  by  the  new 
agreement,  how  will  they  be  able  to  do  so  under  a  general  tariff 
preference  of  10  per  cent  ?  At  the  same  time  one  cannot  shut 
one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  America  is  also  trying  to  obtain  a 
preferential  arrangement  with  Canada,  and  if  a  treaty  between 
Canada  and  America  be  arranged  on  similar  lines  to  the  German 
treaty  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  would  have  to  compete 
not  alone  with  Germany  but  also  with  the  manufacturers  of 
America  in  similar  circumstances. 

As  far  as  Germany  goes,  Canada  has  made  no  material  con- 
cession, nor  is  there  anything  in  the  new  agreement  which  can 
possibly  prove  embarrassing  to  any  preferential  arrangement  under 
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Tariff  Keform.  What  has  happened  is  this :  Canada  agrees  to 
suspend  the  surtax  of  33Jper  cent,  to  which  German  exports  have 
been  subject  since  1903,  and  Germany  undertakes  to  apply  only 
the  rates  of  her  conventional  tariff  to  the  following  imports  from 
Canada :  corn,  other  than  rye,  cattle,  clover  and  grass  seed,  fruit, 
wood,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  meat,  with  the  exception  of  bacon, 
lobsters,  lard,  flour,  condensed  milk,  calcium  carbide,  naphtha, 
leather,  shoes,  cord,  paste  and  cardboard.  On  the  whole,  opinion 
in  Canada  favours  the  remission  of  the  surtax,  and  opinion  in  the 
motherland,  if  scarcely  enthusiastic,  is  not  greatly  perturbed.  The 
general  view  is  that,  provided  "  dumping  "  is  guarded  against, 
British  goods  will  still  hold  their  own  in  the  Canadian  market. 
In  Germany  satisfaction  prevails  that  the  tariff  war  with  Canada 
is  ended,  and  there  is  certainly  no  likelihood  of  the  commercial 
policy  laid  down  by  Baron  von  Bichthofen,  at  any  rate  in  this 
special  phase,  being  repeated  with  any  British  colony. 

If  Canada  and  Germany  have  cause  to  regret  the  tariff  war 
between  the  two  countries  Great  Britain  has  certainly  no  similar 
cause  of  regret,  seeing  that  not  only  has  it  given  our  manu- 
facturers the  opportunity  they  wanted,  but  it  has  practically 
established  the  right  of  the  Colonies  and  the  motherland  to  make 
such  preferential  terms  as  they  may  think  proper  to  encourage 
and  promote  commerce  within  the  Empire.  On  the  other  hand 
Germany  was  only  acting  within  her  rights  in  taking  the  course 
she  did  with  regard  to  Canada,  but  six  years'  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  has  probably  shown  Germany  the  wisdom  in  com- 
mercial matters  of  not  always  using  the  machinery  at  her 
command.  Nor  has  the  lesson  been  without  its  effect  in  Great 
Britain.  It  has  taught  us  that  our  present  fiscal  arrangements 
are  not  sound,  and  that  a  system  of  treaty  arrangements  with 
each  of  our  colonies  is  likely  to  be  more  profitable  to  us  as  an 
Empire  than  the  continuance  of  a  commercial  policy  based  on  the 
most  favoured  nation  treatment. 

FRANCE    AND    MOROCCO 

It  seems  as  if  we  had  not  heard  the  last  of  the  Franco- 
Moroccan  difficulty.  When  recently  Sultan  Hafid  had  to  face  an 
attempt  for  his  deposition  encouraged  and  organised  by  his 
younger  brother  the  attempt  collapsed  owing  to  the  support  of 
France  being  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  elder  as  against  the 
younger  brother.  It  seems  that  Mulai  Hafid  has  lost  his 
popularity  with  his  own  subjects  owing  to  his  being  regarded  as 
in  fact  a  nominee  of  the  French  authorities.  The  true  reason, 
however,  of  his  loss  of  popularity  is  financial  rather  than  political. 

As  the  partisan  of  French  influence  in  the  Moorish  king- 
dom he  has  no  choice  except  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
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French  Republic  for  compensation  in  return  for  the  expenses  she 
has  incurred  and  is  still  incurring  in  the  restoration  of  order 
throughout  Morocco.  Up  to  now  there  has  been  no  serious 
intervention  by  France  in  the  internal  administration  of  Morocco. 
The  country  is  ruled  very  much  as  it  was  in  the  days  before  there 
were  French  troops  encamped  on  Moorish  soil.  The  reigning 
Sultan,  the  Court,  and  the  wealthy  pashas,  are  still  allowed  to  rule, 
or  misrule,  Morocco  much  after  the  good  old  fashion,  and  the  tax- 
gatherers  make  their  own  fortunes  as  long  as  by  some  means  or 
other  they  satisfy  the  greed  of  the  Government  and  the  Court. 
Mulai  Hand,  in  common  with  almost  all  oriental  princes,  is 
anxious  to  divert  as  much  money  from  the  revenue  without 
creating  active  discontent  amidst  their  own  supporters.  In 
addition  to  this  His  Highness  can  as  a  rule  obtain  loans  from 
the  French  authorities  provided  the  securities  offered  are  deemed 
adequate.  The  result  is  that  the  Government  of  Morocco — or  to 
speak  more  plainly  the  Sultan — has  become  largely  indebted  to 
foreign  creditors. 

To  meet  his  pressing  liabilities  the  Sultan  has  been  com- 
pelled to  mortgage  the  State  lands  and  to  entrust  the  col- 
lection of  the  State  revenue  to  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
French  Government.  The  only,  or  at  any  rate  the  easiest,  way 
to  raise  a  loan  is  by  the  agency  of  a  French  financial  group,  who 
are  prepared  to  make  any  advances  required  provided  the  French 
Government  would  in  case  of  default  guarantee  the  interest  of 
the  loan.  The  Sultan  and  his  ministers  are  perfectly  alive  to  the 
fact  that  by  the  terms  of  their  convention  with  the  syndicate, 
France  is  bound  to  meet  any  default  which  may  accrue  in 
making  the  payments  stipulated  by  the  convention.  Hitherto 
the  Sultan  has  been  enabled  by  raising  fresh  loans  to  meet  the 
interest  as  it  falls  due.  This  process,  however,  cannot  be  renewed 
indefinitely,  and  if  things  remain  as  at  present  the  time  must 
come  when  Morocco  is  unable  to  pay  the  interest  due  to  the 
bondholders,  who  are  mostly  of  French  nationality,  and  then 
France  will  be  called  upon  to  secure  payment  by  employing 
military  force.  It  is  thought  in  many  quarters  that  France  would 
not  be  sorry  to  see  Morocco  make  default,  as  this  would  furnish 
her  with  a  valid  excuse  for  employing  her  military  power  at  Fez 
to  enforce  the  payments  for  which  she  has  rendered  herself 
liable.  How  far  such  an  opportunity  for  interfering  in  Moroccan 
affairs  would  be  welcome  or  unwelcome  in  France  must  be  matter 
of  opinion. 

RUSSIA   AND  FINLAND 

One  of  the  many  difficulties   which  may   conceivably  give 
rise  to  international  complications  lies  in  the  relations  between 
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Finland  and  Russia.  A  century  has  passed  since  the  Grand 
Duchy  was  annexed  to  the  Russian  Empire.  At  the  time  of 
the  annexation  the  incorporation  of  Finland  within  the  Muscovite 
Empire  was  not  contemplated  either  by  the  annexed  or  the 
annexing  State.  For  many  generations  the  Finns  had  enjoyed 
political  autonomy  and  administrative  independence.  They 
remained  a  free  people  and  had  no  personal  antipathy  to 
Muscovite  rule.  Indeed  they  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
they  needed  the  protection  of  Russia,  and  were  distinguished  by 
their  loyalty  to  the  Romanoff  dynasty. 

In  1885,  under  Alexander  III.,  Finland  was  guaranteed  the 
enjoyment  of  all  her  old  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  relations 
between  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Diet  of 
Helsingfors  were  extremely  amicable.  Indeed,  the  Czars  of 
Russia  had  no  more  loyal  subjects  than  the  Finns.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  Russia  became  more  and  more  autocratic  in  her 
domestic  as  well  as  her  foreign  policy,  it  was  inevitable  that  she 
should  have  found  the  existence  of  an  important  province  of  her 
Empire  possessed  of  liberal  institutions  not  accorded  to  the  other 
provinces,  a  source  of  constant  irritation.  We  can,  therefore, 
hardly  wonder  if,  as  Russia  became  the  chief  champion  of 
European  autocracy,  she  should  have  resented  the  constitutional 
privileges  accorded  to  the  Grand  Duchy  as  an  unreasonable 
limitation  of  her  Imperial  authority.  Finally  it  was  announced 
by  Russia,  that  the  sort  of  autonomy  hitherto  enjoyed  by  Finland 
was  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  Empire. 

For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  Finland,  in  the  opinion  of 
Russia,  has  been  trying  to  thwart  the  policy  of  St.  Petersburg  ; 
while  Russia  is  suspected,  by  Finland,  of  intriguing  against  the 
liberties,  whose  retention  by  the  Grand  Duchy  she  has  guaranteed 
time  after  time.  No  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on 
either  side  of  the  Russo-Finnish  controversy.  All  I  desire  to  point 
out  is  that  the  constant  altercations  and  recriminations  between 
Russia  and  her  Finnish  province  may  easily  be  turned  to  use  in 
the  event  of  Russia  being  troubled  by  international  rivalries. 
The  Finns  and  Swedes  are  as  a  body  Lutheran  by  religion,  and 
the  proximity  of  these  provinces  to  the  Fatherland  has  largely 
augmented  the  German  population  both  as  traders  and  agricul- 
turists. By  the  force  of  circumstances  Finland  must  almost 
inevitably  be  the  battle-ground  if  ever  Russia  and  Germany 
should  be  involved  in  any  war  to  which  they  both  might  be 
parties  either  as  allies  or  foes ;  and  in  such  a  contingency  the 
presence  of  a  large  German  population  in  Finland  may  prove  an 
important  factor  in  the  Russo-Finnish  controversy. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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ENGLISH  POPULAR  INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA 

A    PLEA    FOR    THE    TRUTH 

BY   AN   ENGLISH   RESIDENT   IN   INDIA 

IN  their  schemes  for  extending  the  representative  element  on 
the  councils  of  the  Governor-General  and  of  the  provinces  in 
India,  and  on  local  bodies,  our  statesmen  seem  to  have  ignored 
one  of  the  most  important  and  unmistakable  lessons  of  all  history. 

Their  ultimate  aim  is  presumably  to  build  up  a  legislative, 
administrative,  and  governing  agency  of  native  Indians  along- 
side that  of  the  British,  which  will  work  for  the  good  of  the 
peoples  of  India,  and  will  command  their  respect  and  obedience. 
Now,  if  history  teaches  us  anything,  it  is  this,  that  no  such 
institution  can  have  any  power  for  ultimate  good,  or  any  true 
as  opposed  to  artificial  standing,  unless  it  has  its  foundations 
in  the  support  of  the  natural,  that  is  physical  forces  of  a  people, 
or  group  of  peoples.  The  "  local  board "  of  the  old  Teutonic 
township  or  tribe,  which  is  the  only  pattern  and  sanction  for 
all  the  representative  systems  in  the  world,  was  an  assembly  of 
the  people  in  arms ;  and  national  parliaments  are  only  adapta- 
tions of  such  assemblies  to  suit  national  needs. 

What  schoolboy  has  not  been  compelled  to  write  an  essay 
on  that  senseless  proposition,  "  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword  ?  "  It  is  so,  no  doubt,  as  long  as  absolute  peace  is  kept 
by  the  sword,  and  no  longer.  So  long  as  the  British  sword  keeps 
in  orderly  comradeship  by  its  side  the  Indian  sword,  and  prevents 
all  disorder,  so  long  can  the  pen  of  the  Babu,  the  Lala,  the 
"  Poona  Brahmin,"  and  the  Madrasi  twice-born,  in  their  Eiponite 
institutions  lord  it  over  the  real  forces  of  India.  But  no  longer. 

Let  me  put  the  issue  in  this  way.  Supposing  that  "  unfore- 
seen circumstances  "  were  at  a  future  time  to  compel  us  to  with- 
draw from  India  or  part  of  India,  what  should  we  wish  to  leave 
behind  ?  Surely  a  Government  with  feelings  of  good- will  and 
respect  towards  ourselves,  firmly  founded  on  the  allegiance  of 
those  fighting  sections  of  the  people  who  have  been  our  brothers- 
in-arms;  not  one  depending  on  the  votes  and  "aspirations"  of 
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schoolboys  and  students,  lawyers  and  "  banias,"  who  bear  ill-will 
towards  us,  and  who  are  so  little  likely  to  be  able  to  control  the 
real  forces  in  the  country,  that  even  now  they  are,  from  the 
coincidence  of  profession  with  caste  in  India,  only  saved  from 
immeasurable  onslaught  and  plunder  on  the  part  of  the  martial 
sections  of  the  population  by  our  military  and  police  system. 
It  may  be  objected  that  lawyer-politicians  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency and  the  Punjab  have  succeeded  in  raising  people  of  fighting 
races  to  riot  against  government.  But  surely  no  one  will  agree 
that  power  to  excite  a  riot  over  some  isolated  grievance  implies 
power  to  control  the  militant  forces  among  the  people.  It  implies 
a  genius  for  intrigue  and  mischief,  no  more. 

If  we  study  the  history  of  England,  and  not  the  parochial 
history  of  local  self-government  in  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century  (which  is  all  that  the  importers  of  that  exotic  plant  into 
India  seem  to  have  done)  we  learn  first  that  English  popular 
institutions  were  in  fact  the  people  in  arms,  or  their  representa- 
tives ;  they  depended  on  the  sword,  the  axe,  the  bow  and  spear. 
Norman  Conquest  and  feudal  institutions  debased  and  almost 
extinguished  the  power  of  these  assemblies.  After  quarrels 
between  kings,  barons  and  clergy,  we  have  Magna  Charta,  of 
which  our  Babu  friends  make  so  much,  but  which  was  merely 
a  victory  of  the  petty  oppressors,  the  barons  and  clergy,  over 
the  great  oppressor  King  John,  coupled  with  some  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  former  of  the  English  masses  on  account  of 
their  obvious  value  as  armed  supporters.  It  was  Simon  de 
Montfort  who  first  gave  the  commoners  a  regular  political 
standing  in  the  State,  purely  because  he  needed  their  support 
and  good  will  in  his  struggles  with  the  crown. 

Edward  I.  was  fully  aware  of  the  rising  military  value  of  the 
English  foot-soldier ;  he  not  only  confirmed  the  standing  of  the 
commons,  but  increased  their  privileges.  As  the  fighting  value 
of  the  English  archer  rose,  so  rose  the  position  of  the  popular 
representatives.  In  Edward  III.'s  reign  it  was  unquestionably 
the  English  bowman  who  destroyed  the  chivalry  of  France  and 
raised  England  to  the  proudest  position  in  Europe  she  has  ever 
held.  Mail-clad  knights  could  not  ride  down  gatherings  of 
commoners  who  knew  how  to  use  those  long  bows.  There  followed 
peasant  risings  and  the  practical  extinction  of  serfdom.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  dynastic  quarrels  ruined  all  national  institutions, 
and  when  they  were  over  the  king  was  once  more  the  supreme 
force.  He  had  no  fear  of  the  people  and  ruled  autocratically, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  alone  could  afford  to  keep  artillery — 
the  era  of  the  long  bow  was  passed.  Charles  I.  was  overthrown 
not  by  the  passionate  outpourings  of  the  Long  Parliament,  but 
by  the  perfect  efficiency  of  the  New  Model  Army ;  this  was  the 
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people's  army,  and  it  was  in  itself  the  government  for  some  time- 
There  is  no  need  to  follow  this  theme  further.  Our  popular 
institutions  have  always  depended  on  the  will  and  power  of 
our  people  to  fight  for  their  possession  and  preservation. 

When  it  was  necessary  to  found  a  representative  parliament 
in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  the  representatives  were  taken 
in  satisfactory  proportion  from  the  fighting  nations,  who,  after 
centuries  of  internecine  strife,  had  combined  with  the  Central 
German  Power.  That  institution  rests  on  the  allegiance  of  the 
fighting  men  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Tyrol  and  Galicia. 
It  could  never  have  existed  through  the  sham  election  of  German 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  so  forth  by  ignorant  peasants  of  the  different 
nations.  The  Hungarians  have  a  separate  diet,  because  they 
have  "big  battalions." 

In  India  the  forces  which  we  have  conquered,  controlled,  or 
combined  with  our  own  to  the  infinite  good  of  the  vast  popula- 
tions of  India,  and  which  still  exist  as  potential  separate  forces, 
are  those  of  the  frontier  Pathans,  Punjabi  and  other  Mussulmans 
throughout  India,  Sikhs,  Ghorkhas,  Eajputs,  Jats,  Mahrattas 
and  the  like.  These  are  solid  forces,  and  can  well  be  treated  as 
constituencies  for  representation,  and  they  should  have  the  great 
preponderance  among  Indians  in  provincial  and  local  bodies  as 
they  have  in  the  real  life  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  multifarious  weak  and  divided  sections 
of  the  Hindu  population  and  the  aboriginal  tribes  cannot  truly 
be  given  elective  representation  at  all.  They  do  not  wish  it,  at 
heart,  and  they  are  unfit  for  it.  Their  interests  should  be 
entrusted  to  carefully  nominated  members,  whether  of  legislative 
councils  or  of  local  boards,  from  among  large  landowners  who 
show  themselves  fit  for  such  honour  by  their  probity  and  en- 
lightenment. The  Dravidians  of  South  India  have  openly 
declared  that  they  are  not  Hindus,  that  high-caste  Hindus  have 
always  oppressed  them,  and  they  pray  for  European  or  Eurasian 
nominated  representatives.  Countless  castes  and  tribes  of  the 
down-trodden  masses  would  utter  similar  prayers  could  they 
think  and  speak  on  such  subjects. 

I  know  one  district  in  India  with  a  population  of  about  a  million, 
so  morally  and  physically  weak  and  helpless  that  it  can  hardly 
supply  one  police  constable  fit  for  constabulary  duties.  From 
the  recruiting  of  the  majority  of  the  police  in  parts  of  Bengal, 
Bombay  and  Madras,  it  seems  that  many  districts  are  not  in 
much  better  case.  Now  it  was  of  the  essence  of  the  old  Teutonic 
system  of  local  self-government  that  the  people  policed  them- 
selves. Every  man,  every  fighting  conquering  freeman,  was  a 
unit  in  the  police  system,  as  in  the  host  and  the  assembly.  This 
universal  imposition  of  responsibility  was  the  bed-rock  foundation 
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of  all  representative  institutions.  In  India  the  police  duties  in  a 
village  have  always  been  relegated  to  paid  hereditary  menials  of 
a  low  and  despised,  usually  outcast  race.  In  fact,  the  police 
business  was  the  work  of  slaves.  The  higher  or  more  important 
duties  of  a  military  police  nature  were  performed  by  mercenary 
followers  of  the  various  despotic  rulers,  who  in  the  case  of  the 
weak  subject  populations  would  not  be  men  of  the  people,  but 
foreigners.  Similarly  to-day,  while  we  retain  village  watchmen, 
our  regular  police  in  a  very  large  number  of  districts  have  to  be 
recruited  from  what  the  natives  themselves  call  foreign  parts 
(pur-des).  In  short,  the  most  essential  conditions  upon  which 
Teutonic  popular  local  government  rested  are  entirely  absent  in 
India.  The  Indian  Local  Government  Acts  have  their  founda- 
tion not  in  the  will  and  power  of  a  nation  expressed  in  the 
martial  struggles  of  a  thousand  years,  as  in  England,  but  on  the 
pious  wishes  and  opinions  of  a  benevolent  but  unwise  nobleman, 
whose  title  was  of  very  recent  creation,  which  fact  may  have 
caused  his  mind  to  dwell  more  upon  the  blessings  of  machinery, 
free  trade,  liberal  maxims,  and  modern  parish  councils,  than  upon 
the  history  of  Old  England  and  of  the  prime  causes  which  made 
all  our  modern  institutions  possible. 

Our  representative  institutions  were  the  glory  of  our  ancestors 
in  the  forest-clearings  of  Northern  Europe,  the  embodiment  of 
those  manly  and  womanly  virtues  which  imply  a  far  more  real 
and  true  civilisation  than  do  palaces  and  cathedrals,  courts, 
factories  and  universities :  virtues  which  won  the  unstinted 
admiration  of  the  great  historian  Tacitus,  which  we  must  cleave 
to  if  we  value  our  national  existence — these  institutions,  revived 
by  the  will  and  might  of  our  people,  are  our  glory  still.  What, 
then,  was  our  duty  but  to  apply  these  institutions  to  India  by  the 
light  of  truth  and  reason  ?  And  what  has  been  done  ?  A 
mockery  of  our  institutions  has  been  foisted  on  India,  replete 
with  danger  to  our  rule  and  with  injustice  to  the  masses.  Instead 
of  the  real  forces,  the  real  needs  and  wishes  of  the  peoples  being 
represented  therein,  nothing  is  represented  but  the  interests  of 
crafty  lawyers  and  moneylenders  in  each  locality.  Do  they  look 
to  the  interests  of  those  hardy  fighters,  the  A's,  or  those  patient 
but  timid  cultivators,  the  B's,  or  those  poor  foresters,  the  C's  ? 
Any  reader  may  answer  this  question  for  himself. 

The  so-called  elective  system  to  local  bodies  in  India  is,  in 
fact,  a  sham  most  discreditable  to  our  name  as  rulers  of  India. 
It  most  certainly  does  not  depend  on  the  will  of  the  people,  much 
less  on  that  of  peoples  able  to  perform  the  first  duty  of  man,  the 
protection  of  his  home.  As  above  stated,  the  difficulties  of  the 
police  question  show  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  districts  the 
people  have  no  ability  for,  and  no  rights  to,  any  kind  of  self- 
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government.  But  even  supposing  this  were  not  so,  the  "  elec- 
tions "  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  genuine 
popular  representation.  In  many  districts,  certainly,  most  of 
those  entitled  to  vote  are  illiterate  or  practically  illiterate  head- 
men and  small  holders.  The  successful  candidate  is  probably  a 
Brahmin,  probably  disloyal  to  our  rule,  probably  an  influential 
schemer,  and  almost  certainly  a  caste-fellow  or  friend  of  the  local 
magistrates,  who  are  the  returning  officers.  Many  of  the  voters 
do  not  know  their  member  by  name  or  by  sight,  some  do  not 
know  for  whom  they  have  been  supposed  to  vote,  and  very  few 
care  at  all  about  the  whole  business.  In  one  instance  within 
my  knowledge,  numerous  voters  were  called  to  the  court  house  or 
"  polling  "  place,  told  to  sit  in  the  compound  and  their  votes 
recorded  by  the  clerks  as  having  voted  for  the  clerks'  caste-fellow 
and  friend,  a  Brahmin  money-lender  and  rank  sedition-monger. 
And  thus  is  formed  the  constituency  from  which  is  elected  the 
member  of  legislative  council,  surely  a  system  to  be  swept  away 
without  ruth !  Any  sincere  country  gentleman,  Hindu  or 
Mussulman,  will  admit  that  these  elections  are  utter  frauds,  and 
those  in  the  municipalities  are  little  better. 

To  recapitulate,  the  real  forces  among  Mussulmans,  Sikhs 
and  Hindus  should  be  strongly  represented  by  their  best  men, 
and  the  weak,  helpless  peoples  and  tribes  should  be  represented 
by  suitable  nominees.  The  farce  of  local  elections  in  districts 
arid  sub-divisions  should  be  abolished.  The  representatives  of 
the  martial  peoples  should  be  taught  to  work  together  and  to 
encourage  their  followers  to  live  reasonably,  to  protect  the  weak, 
and  punish  evil  doing  with  a  strong  hand. 

I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  the  learned,  professional, 
and  commercial  castes  are  to  be  left  unrecognised  and  unrepre- 
sented. That  would  be  an  absurd  proposition.  But  their  chosen 
men  must  be  recognised  as  representing  the  professions  and 
commerce,  not  as  "  natural  leaders  of  the  people,"  in  the  words 
of  the  native  press,  which  they  emphatically  are  not.  The 
ancient  monopoly  of  learning  in  the  hands  of  the  high-caste  has 
led  to  their  securing  almost  a  monopoly  of  modern  education, 
from  which  fact  it  naturally  follows  that  the  lawyers,  physicians, 
educationists,  engineers,  bankers,  and  merchants  are  in  the  vast 
majority  not  the  representatives  of  the  real,  that  is  martial  forces, 
but  of  the  writing,  talking,  and  priestly  forces  in  the  country. 
I  must  repeat,  at  the  risk  of  tedium,  that  sound  institutions 
cannot  be  founded  on  these  latter  forces. 

Indian  lawyer-politicians  were  very  angry  at  the  Government's 
decision  to  have  fewer  lawyers  in  the  Legislative  Councils.  Now 
Edward  III.  was  not  an  enemy  of  his  people.  A  king  who  could 
be  thus  styled  would  not  make  every  effort  to  teach  the  masses  to 
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become  expert  marksmen  with  the  deadliest  weapon  of  his  age, 
and  so  lead  them  to  imperishable  glory  and  advancement.  And 
Edward  III.  refused  to  allow  any  lawyers  in  his  parliaments. 
The  only  conclusion  one  can  come  to  is  that  this  excellent  ruler 
believed  lawyers  to  be  unsuitable  representatives  of  the  people. 
As  Sir  P.  Mehta  once  remarked  that  the  House  of  Commons 
now  largely  consists  of  lawyers,  one  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
sider three  questions.  (1)  Is  this  preponderance  a  strong  point 
in  our  national  legislature,  or  a  weak  point  ?  (2)  Has  not  the 
increasing  education  and  knowledge  of  men  and  things  among  the 
masses  in  England  removed  what  must  have  been  King  Edward 
III. 's strongest  objections  to  lawyer  politicians?  (3)  Are  not  the 
Indian  masses  more  like  what  the  English  were  under  Edward  III. 
than  what  they  are  under  Edward  VII.,  in  their  education  and 
powers  of  discrimination  ? 

We  need  select  and  sound  professional  lawyers,  medical 
men,  engineers,  merchants  and  others  on  provincial  and  local 
bodies,  in  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  those  professions  and 
industries  in  India  on  various  subjects.  But  we  should  cease  to 
recognise  as  representatives  and  leaders  of  "  the  people  "  men  who 
are  but  representatives  of  an  over-stocked  profession. 

The  Bengali  politicians  represent  Hindus  of  Bengal  proper 
only,  and  principally  the  professional  and  trading  classes ;  not 
Beharis  certainly,  nor  Uriyas,  still  less  Mussulmans,  Santhals  or 
other  hill  tribes,  and  Assamese.  Yet  they  continually  vociferate 
about  all  Bengal,  East  and  West,  weeping  at  the  "partition" 
which  has  affected  adversely  themselves  only,  and  many  worthy 
M.P.'s  believe  it  all  and  weep  in  concert. 

The  Chitpavan  Brahmins  of  Western  India  (the  "  Tilakites  ") 
represent  none  but  their  own  marvellously  astute  selves,  and  their 
undying  hatred  of  the  British,  who  ousted  them  from  the  con- 
trol of  their  dacoit  Empire,  responsible  for  massacre  and  misery 
enough  to  make  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  seem  like  Sunday-school 
teachers.  It  was  this  caste,  in  the  persons  of  their  leading  men, 
who,  after  being  ministers  to  the  successors  of  the  Mahratta 
Shivaji,  the  founder  of  Mahratta  power,  usurped  the  kingship 
except  in  name.  The  Brahmin  Peishwas  were  the  rulers  of  the 
Mahratta  empire,  and  usually  retained  power  by  making  mischief 
between  the  various  fighting  Mahratta  princes.  Naturally  all 
places  of  importance  and  profit  were  occupied  by  Chitpavans. 
The  British,  after  breaking  up  the  Mahratta  power,  while 
retaining  the  Scindia,  Holkar,  Gaekwar,  and  other  Mahratta 
princes  in  their  (newly  acquired)  territories,  entirely  destroyed 
the  Brahmin  power  and  pensioned  the  last  Peishwa,  settling 
him  near  Cawnpore.  It  was  his  son,  the  "Nana  Sahib," 
who,  after  displaying  the  greatest  friendship  for  years  towards 
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Europeans  at  that  place,  treacherously  massacred  them  all  with- 
out sparing  age  or  sex,  after  giving  them  a  safe  conduct.  The 
Chitpavans  have,  unfortunately,  through  their  ability  and  educa- 
tion, their  courteous  and  diplomatic  ways,  retained  a  very  large 
share  of  all  magisterial  and  other  appointments  in  the  Deccan 
and  Konkan. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  confound  the  terms  "  Mahratta  " 
and  "  Brahmin,"  and  to  talk  of  the  Brahmins  who  sustain  agitation 
in  Western  India  as  Mahrattas.  The  Mahrattas  were  a  race 
of  cultivators  and  soldiers  under  their  various  clan  chieftains. 
As  to  their  caste,  whilst  they  claim  to  be  Kshatriyas  or  the 
original  warrior  caste,  most  Brahmins,  for  obvious  reasons, 
relegate  them  to  the  lowest  degree  of  Shudras.  The  Chitpavan 
Brahmins  were  their  priests,  clerks,  agents,  schoolmasters,  and 
lawyers.  The  Mahratta  ruling  princes  are  all  conspicuously 
loyal.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  these  chiefs  have  for- 
bidden the  celebration  in  honour  of  their  own  national  hero 
Shivaji,  artificially  worked  up  by  the  Chitpavans  under  Tilak, 
the  celebration  being  a  pure  sham,  directed  against  the  British, 
as  every  Mahratta  sepoy  knows. 

The  Chitpavans  are  practically  responsible  for  all  sedition 
in  Western  India.  The  seditious  newspapers  printed  in  Mahratti 
practically  form  a  Chitpavan  Brahmin  press.  Those  editors 
who  have  been  imprisoned  for  sedition  in  recent  years  in  Western 
India  have  been  all  Chitpavans  or  belonging  to  minor  Brahmin 
castes  subordinate  to  them. 

There  is  a  select  band  of  enlightened  moderates  among  Chit- 
pavans led  by  a  real  statesman,  Mr.  Gokhale.  His  statecraft 
however  is  so  little  to  the  liking  of  his  caste  that  two  of  their 
newspapers  have  just  been  suppressed  for  inciting  to  murder 
him.  In  proportion  as  Mr.  Gokhale  has  declared  himself  on 
the  side  of  the  British  Government  against  disorder  and  sedition, 
so  has  bitter  hatred  against  him  grown  in  his  own  caste. 

The  Madras  politicians  are  such  that  the  Dravidian  masses 
pray  for  European  representatives,  not  for  these  "  natural  leaders  " 
who  have  always  oppressed  them.  The  Punjab  politicians  chiefly 
represent  the  Arya  Samaj,  an  institution  which  both  Sikhs  and 
Mussulmans  would  like  to  rend  in  pieces. 

Let  selectmen  (I  write  this  in  one  word  because  it  is  the 
old  term  used  by  our  forefathers  in  sending  representatives  to 
an  assembly)  from  these  undeniably  able  and  clever  communities 
be  taken  into  our  counsels,  so  far  as  their  history  and  character 
entitles  them.  But  to  permit  their  leading  men  to  assume  a 
position  on  our  councils  which  implies  ability  to  control,  influence, 
or  reform  such  forces  as  those  of  Mussulmans,  Sikhs,  Gorkhas, 
Dogras,  Kajputs,  Jats,  and  Mahrattas,  is  like  to  setting  up 
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machinery  of  weakest  flawed  material  to  cut,  shape,  and  polish 
the  hardest  steel  nuts  and  bolts. 

Mussulman  lawyers,  merchants,  and  others  can  and  do 
adequately  represent  real  forces,  except  among  the  wilder  men 
of  the  north,  because  Islam  has  no  castes,  or  at  least,  even  in 
India,  no  occupational  castes. 

A  word  as  to  the  Parsis.  There  we  may  obtain  excellent 
councillors,  but  certainly  no  popular  representatives.  When 
the  Mahratta  mill  hands  in  Bombay  on  strike  wanted  to  express 
extreme  contempt  for  blacklegs,  they  pasted  notices  that  "all 
who  come  to  work  to-morrow  will  be  considered  as  sons  of 
Parsis."  But  Hindu  and  Parsi  members  of  the  Presidency 
Association  will,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Rutherford  or  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie,  be  all  affection,  and  all  "  natural  leaders  of  the  people." 

The  representation  of  the  virile  entities  among  Indian  popula- 
tions by  election,  that  of  the  weaker  sections  by  nomination, 
and  that  of  professional  and  trading  castes  partly  by  election  and 
partly  by  nomination, should  be  our  aim.  Only  thus  can  represent- 
ative institutions  be  a  reality  and  not  a  sham.  And  the  first 
most  urgent  need  is  the  abolition  of  the  constituencies  composed 
of  petty  mischief-makers  who  are  not  really  elected,  but  pushed 
by  fraud  and  favouritism  into  local  bodies. 

WEST  SAXON. 
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AN    IMPERIAL    COLONISATION    SCHEME 

A    SUGGESTION    FOR    MR.    ASQUITH 

BY  THE  REV.  R.  L.  GWYNNE 

(Chairman  of  the  Kent  Colonising  Association) 

"  The  precious  sons  of  Zion,  comparable  to  fine  gold,  how  are  they  esteemed 
as  earthen  pitchers,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  the  potter  1  They  that  be  slain 
with  the  sword  are  better  than  they  that  be  slain  with  hunger,  for  these  pine 
away,  stricken  through,  for  want  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  I " 

IN  the  words  quoted  above  the  great  poet-prophet  described 
the  stricken  streets  of  the  captured  and  ruined  Zion.  And  what 
better  words  can  describe  our  condition  to-day  in  this,  the 
wealthiest  country  in  the  world?  "Sons"  with  good  British 
blood  running  in  their  veins  are  cast  aside,  required  by  no  one. 
Men  and  women  are  slain  with  the  pitiless  sword  of  hunger  "  for 
want  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth." 

All  observers  will  agree  that  wealth  is  so  unequally  distributed 
that  the  mechanism  which  may  build  the  fortune  of  one  man 
may  be  the  means  of  ruining  hundreds  of  homes.  A  Liberal 
Government  is  in  power,  to  whom  all  the  distress,  all  the  work- 
lessness,  and  all  the  hopelessness  are  well  known.  The  masses 
have  been  taught  to  look  to  the  Liberal  Party  for  special  sym- 
pathy :  and  indeed  the  Labour  section  has  keen  fellow-feeling 
with  the  workers  in  their  sorrows.  But  was  there  ever  such  a 
deadlock  ?  Expedients  have  failed,  doles  are  cursed,  and  "  false 
charity  "  is  singled  out  as  a  special  cause  of  distress.  The  vigour 
and  sympathy  of  a  great  party  are  turned  to  this  all-important 
question  with  little  practical  result.  Torrents  of  eloquence  are 
expended,  and  serious  efforts  are  made  to  prevent  or  cure  this 
curse  of  worklessness.  With  what  result  ?  Mr.  John  Burns 
himself  is  evidently  beaten  back  by  the  terrible  problem,  and 
would  be  one  of  the  first  to  confess  his  inability  to  see  clearly 
towards  a  solution  through  the  maze  of  details  daily  presented 
to  him. 

And  here  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  defeat.  Details  are 
so  obscuring,  the  cross-currents  of  political  tides  are  so  many  and 
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powerful,  that  to  legislators  the  "  wood  is  scarcely  to  be  seen 
for  the  trees  !  "  A  Government  office,  or  the  House  of  Commons 
itself,  is  hardly  able  to  take  a  true  perspective ;  this  is  the  privi- 
lege of  men  who  stand  some  way  off  and  include  in  their  horizon 
the  vast  growing  Empire  of  which  Westminster  is  but  the  centre. 

Conservatism  can  scarcely  go  to  further  lengths  than  in  the 
case  of  the  present  Government.  For  some  years  they  have  been 
looked  upon,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  the  anti-Imperial  party  in  the 
Mother  Land.  Visitors  to  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Canada  are  surprised  at  the  almost  unanimous  tone  of  dis- 
approval in  which  the  over-seas  British  speak  of  the  Liberal 
Government.  They  have  this  name,  and  they  intend  thoroughly 
to  deserve  it.  Pressed  on  all  sides  for  a  larger  policy  towards 
England's  greatest  need,  the  answer  is :  "  No  Tariff  Keform. 
No  Colonisation."  A  great  party  cannot  exist  on  negatives,  and 
thus  no  sincere  and  enlightened  Liberal  can  view  the  present 
position  of  things  without  regretting  the  ultra-Toryism  of  His 
Majesty's  present  advisers. 

How  much — and  how  little — Tariff  Keform  will  really  help 
our  starving  thousands,  no  one  can  safely  predict,  but  it  is 
allowed  to  men  to  learn  from  history  and  from  comparisons.  No 
student  can  deny  the  possibility  of  large  masses  of  the  unem- 
ployed being  quite  outside  any  Tariff  Eeform  benefit.  Several  of 
the  Britains  beyond  the  seas  have  a  high  tariff,  and  some  have 
unemployed !  But  apart  altogether  from  such  party  questions, 
there  remains  the  one  "  door  of  hope  "  to  which  the  present 
Government  seem  resolved  not  to  look.  It  is  as  if  a  house  were 
on  fire,  but  the  inmates,  rushing  round,  found  no  escape.  And 
yet  plain  before  them  is  a  door  marked  "  Colonisation."  This 
they  refuse  to  use,  and  prefer  to  be  burnt. 

Popular  clamour  is  for  all  sorts  of  quack  remedies ;  yet  there 
is  surely  one  way  marked  out  plainly  in  our  English  history  with 
the  heavy  black  lines  of  sacrifice  and  loss.  Why  has  this  country 
entered  upon  the  conquests  of  the  early  Portuguese,  the  Spaniard, 
the  noble  Dutch  and  of  the  French,  if  her  sons  forget  the  one 
great  purpose  of  these  conquests  ?  It  is  a  cant  saying  amongst 
the  untravelled  young  Liberals,  "  No  colonisation ;  keep  our 
people  here."  This  is  denial  of  all  the  noble  past.  It  is  by 
Sacrifice  we  live,  and  only  by  sending  our  best  to  the  nations 
over-seas  can  we  continue  to  exist  as  a  Great  Power.  We  hold 
some  of  the  fairest  regions  on  earth  to  make  them  great  in 
population  and  in  wealth.  Their  wastes  call  out  to  be  filled ; 
our  workers  call  out  for  labour.  Demand,  and — a  full  supply. 

And  here  may  be  said  quite  frankly  that  the  colonies  do  not 
want  our  middle-aged  men  and  women.  The  morally  weak 
cannot  be  pioneers  in  a  new  country.  "  Kemittance  men  "  are 
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cursed  by  all  the  colonies.  It  has  been  my  privilege  recently 
to  get  to  know  the  colonists  on  three  great  ships  bound  to  the 
south,  and  to  address  them  on  the  subject  of  their  future  home 
and  work.  The  grey-headed  and  the  "  failure  "  have  too  much 
abounded,  while  the  young  men  are  too  town- bred  to  do  much 
until  they  have  spent  years  of  "  unlearning." 

The  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  matter  when  it  advises  "  better  preparation  of  the  young  for 
their  work  in  life."  And  what  better  profession  or  work  can 
young  Britons  be  prepared  for,  than  to  go  forth  as  farmers  to 
the  untilled  millions  of  acres  in  the  Colonies?  In  fact,  this 
Report  must  act  as  another  goad  against  which  it  will  be  vain  to 
"  kick,"  for  the  whole  Empire  will  rise  up  in  revolt  against  any 
and  every  party  which,  professing  to  govern,  refuses  to  face  the 
chief  domestic  problem  in  a  common-sense  manner. 

But  even  with  all  these  "pushes"  from  behind,  the  Govern- 
ment would  fain  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Socialist,  crying  that 
the  wilderness  must  be  left  as  it  is  until  the  time  of  economic 
collectivism  has  arrived.  The  Socialist — i.e.,  the  extreme  man — 
demands  money  to  keep  men  at  home,  that  our  streets  may  be 
filled  with  "  complaining,"  and  that  the  visible  sores  of  Lazarus 
may  appeal  to  the  community  as  a  prelude  to  revolution.  The 
more  thoughtful  reformers — and  especially  the  "  Christian 
Socialists " — are  slowly  recognising  the  value  of  so-called 
"  Socialism  "  as  a  lever  to  raise  the  mass  of  workers,  but  not  as 
having  any  chance  as  a  system  of  government.  It  is  striking  to 
observe  the  slow  evolution  of  thought  amongst  such  as  mix  with, 
and  see  the  condition  of,  our  working  men.  The  splendid  fabric 
of  a  new  City  of  God,  where  brethren  dwell  together  in  unity,  is 
not  a  creation  of  Socialism.  It  has  stood  boldly  above  the  welter 
of  social  storm  for  nigh  2,000  years.  It  was  re-drawn  in  glorious 
colours  by  Augustine  after  the  failure  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
deal  with  its  social  problems. 

This  great  ideal  remains.  It  has  been  placed  afresh  before 
admiring  and  envious  mankind  by  the  hands  of  secular  artists, 
men  who  profess  alone  the  "religion  of  humanity";  but  the 
veritable  folly  of  Socialism  as  a  system  of  human  government 
has  been  fully  exposed.  All  the  glorious  enthusiasms  kindled  in 
men  of  all  schools  and  classes  and  races  must  now  run  into  the 
common  stream  of  Christian  reform,  or  perish  in  the  arid  deserts 
of  mere  speculation.  Many  Socialist  working  men  are  going 
forth  to  the  Colonies  with  their  crude,  though,  in  many  ways, 
fine  ideas.  Meeting  with  many  such  on  a  voyage,  I  have  noticed 
how  even  the  journey  and  the  preparation  therefor  have  widened 
their  outlook  and  impressed  their  imagination.  Such  men  are 
dropping  their  theories  and  taking  part  in  a  better  and  greater 
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movement — an  educational  and  disciplinary  exodtts.  To  the 
voices  of  the  Socialist,  the  Labour  party,  the  young  and  un- 
travelled  Liberals,  and  the  party  policy  of  the  rank  and  file, 
ministers  are  listening ;  and  are  thus  losing  a  great  opportunity 
of  relieving  the  stress  at  home  and  regaining  a  lost  character 
for  a  true  Imperial  policy. 

For  wealth  to  the  Colonies  does  not  mean  gold  and  diamonds. 
It  is  population.  South  Africa  has  had  enough  gold  and 
diamonds,  but  has  no  stable  wealth.  All  that  her  mines  have 
done  is  to  supply  London  and  Paris  with  some  fine  palaces  and 
to  scatter  extravagance  through  all  departments  of  her  political 
and  social  life.  The  great  sacrifices  of  the  Empire  for  South 
Africa  have  only  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  some  800,000 
Britons  in  the  sub-continent.  This  seems  an  inadequate  return 
for  so  many  wars,  losses,  and  sacrifices.  It  remains  for  the 
framers  of  the  Union  to  show  towards  an  over-crowded  Mother- 
land some  sacrificial  gratitude  in  return  for  such  payments. 
A  graceful  act  of  kindly  sacrifice  would,  just  now,  be  much 
appreciated  and  would  bear  much  fruit.  Could  not  the  Union 
Government  beg  His  Majesty's  Ministers  at  home  to  formulate 
some  scheme  for  supplying  South  Africa  with  a  much-needed 
industrial  population?  Agriculture  without  industry  must  fail 
for  want  of  markets.  A  regular  draft  of  five  hundred  English 
boys  apprenticed  to  the  land  in  Khodesia  would  be  of  little 
avail  unless  the  Cape  Colonists  wake  up  and  invite  an  industrial 
population.  The  capital  made  in  the  Transvaal  ought  to  be 
largely  engaged  in  tempting  desirable  industries  to  settle  in 
South  Africa.  Then  there  would  be  a  stream  of  colonists  flowing 
southward,  and  the  stability  of  the  British  race  there  would 
be  assured. 

But  this  is  only  one  small  case  in  point.  There  is  room  for 
a  large  scheme  of  Imperial  Colonisation.  The  Colonial  Office  will 
find  in  its  archives  plenty  of  such  plans.  (Which,  by  the  way, 
would  make  an  interesting  book.)  But  the  times  demand  a  well 
thought-out  practical  plan,  by  which  the  Motherland  and  her 
daughter  nations  may  mutually  be  benefited.  After  some  years' 
experience  of  the  preparation  of  colonists  at  home,  and  having 
visited  the  settlers  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
it  may  be  allowed  me  very  humbly  to  present  some  proposals 
towards  such  a  scheme.  Many  items  are  the  fruit  of  long 
experiment  and  some  failure,  while  every  detail  has  been  worked 
out  in  actual  experience. 

My  Proposals : 

1.  The  Imperial  Government  to  lend  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£500,000  annually  for  three  years  to  suitable  colonists  in- 
tending to  proceed  to  the  over-sea  Dominions  of  the  Crown. 
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2.  The   money  to   be  lent   through   municipal   or  other 
councils   or  voluntary  committees  at  5   per   cent,  interest, 
in  proportion  to  the  population  of  their  respective  districts. 

3.  The  loan  to  be  met  by  an  equal  amount  on  the  part 
of   the   colonist   or   his    friends   when   possible — the   whole 
sufficient  to   secure   third-class   accommodation   and   £2   in 
hand  on  landing. 

4.  The  High  Commissioners   or   Agents-General  on  the 
part  of  their  governments  to  find  for  each  assisted  colonist 
a  definite  position  to  which  he  can  go ;  and  to  be  respon- 
sible to   the   Imperial  Government   for   the   collection   and 
return  of  the  loans  granted.     The   time   for  repayment   to 
be  three  years ;  but  the  debtor  to  be  allowed  to  pay  before 
the  limit  is  reached,  by  instalments. 

5.  Each    assisted   colonist   to   be  certified   physically   fit 
for  labour,  not  to  be  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to 
produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  moral  character. 

6.  County   and  Municipal   Councils   to   form   colonising 
committees  in  their  areas,  and  to  invite  to  serve  on  them 
men  and  women  having  knowledge  of  the  intending  colonists, 
or  of  the  over-sea  dominions. 

7.  The  Imperial  Government  to  confer  with  the  Colonial 
Governments,  with  a  view  to  using  some  of  their  lands  as 
training  farms   for  British  lads.     Each  municipality  to  be 
able  to  purchase   townships  for  its  own  colonists  in   the 
over-sea  dominions  out  of  public  funds. 

On  these  simple  suggestions  may  be  built  a  useful  and 
productive  colonising  policy,  avoiding  on  the  one  hand  false 
charity  and  the  theft  of  independence,  ;while  steering  off  from 
that  land,  delightful  to  party  politicians — the  country  of  "do 
nothing  but  talk  !  " 

K.  L.  GWYNNE, 

Chairman  of  the  Kent  Colonising  Association. 
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ABOUT    DURBAN 

BY   C.   BARING   HORWOOD,   F.G.S.,   A.R.S.M., 
Assoc.  M.  INST.  C.E. 

DUEBAN  was  so  named  in  1835,  after  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban, 
then  Governor  of  Cape  Colony.  It  was  here  the  Portuguese 
navigator,  Vasco  da  Garna,  landed  on  Christmas  Day,  1497  ;  and, 
seeing  that  the  landing  took  place  on  the  birthday  of  Christ,  in 
1843  the  name  of  the  Colony  was  officially  proclaimed  Natal. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  say  it  is  not  my  intention  to  make  any 
attempt  to  tell  in  detail  the  history  of  the  town ;  I  desire  rather 
to  give  a  short  descriptive  sketch  of  the  place  as  it  appeals  to  the 
ordinary  visitor.  Approaching  from  the  sea,  one  is  impressed 
with  its  low,  green,  thickly- wooded  hills,  and  with  the  bay,  formed 
by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  running  inland  in  a  southerly  direction 
between  two  long  ridges,  trending  north  and  south.  The  eastern 
ridge,  about  250  feet  high,  ends  in  a  small  promontory  where 
stands  the  Bluff  Lighthouse,  which  throws  a  light  in  clear  weather 
some  24  miles  out  at  sea.  The  bay  is  protected  on  one  side  by  a 
breakwater  and  on  the  other  by  the  North  Pier.  Formerly  it 
was  not  possible  for  large  steamers  to  enter  on  account  of  the 
bar,  and  I  well  remember,  five  years  ago,  being  lowered  in  a  basket 
from  the  deck  of  a  Union-Castle  liner  on  to  one  of  tbe  small  tugs 
used  at  that  time  for  conveying  passengers  over  the  bar  and 
landing  them  at  the  quay  inside  the  bay.  Now  all  this  is  changed, 
the  entrance  has  been  deepened  and  is  continually  being  dredged ; 
practically  there  is  no  bar.  Ships  can  leave  or  enter  in  the 
roughest  weather ;  27  feet  of  water  can  be  depended  upon  at  low 
tide,  and  liners  are  now  berthed  alongside  the  wharves  inside  the 
harbour.  Excellent  arrangements  are  made  for  quick  coaling, 
and  the  importance  of  Durban  as  a  coaling  station  is  becoming 
more  generally  recognised,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  Portu- 
guese port.*  A  considerable  scheme  of  harbour  improvements 
was  drawn  up  some  time  back  by  Mr.  Cathcart  Methven,  then 

*  The  number  of  steamers  entering  Durban  harbour  in  1909  was  1110,  with 
a  net  tonnage  of  3,115,808,  as  against  909  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  2,503,265 
in  1908. 
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harbour  engineer.  The  advice  of  Sir  Charles  Hartley  and  Sir 
Wolfe  Barry  was  also  obtained,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when,  with  the  exception  of  a  break  for  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, there  will  be  a  continuous  line  of  wharves  stretching  from 
the  point  just  inside  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  the  head  of  the 
bay,  covering  a  distance  of  some  three  or  four  miles. 

The  town  and  suburbs  extend  about  five  miles  on  the  flats 
between  the  foot  of  the  western  ridge  and  the  sea,  the  principal 
residential  quarters  being  on  the  ridge,  which  overlooks  the  town, 
bay  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  called  the  Berea.*  On  landing 
one  is  immediately  struck  with  the  contrast  to  most  South  African 
towns.  Durban  is  clean  and  well  laid  out;  practically  all  the 
original  tin  shanties  of  the  early  days  have  disappeared,  and  there 
is  an  air  of  prosperity  and  progress  about  the  place  which  is  most 
refreshing.  The  population  is  about  70,000,  of  which  half  are 
Europeans  and  the  remainder  natives  and  Indian  coolies,  the 
former  rather  outnumbering  the  latter.  The  public  buildings 
include  a  fine  town  hall,  built  in  the  free  classic  style,  not  yet 
completed,  and  in  it  are  housed  an  art  gallery  and  a  good 
museum. 

As  regards  tramways,  electric  light,  water  and  like  matters, 
Durban  has  been  well  provided  for  by  its  city  fathers,  several  of 
whom  are  old  pioneers  and  to-day  are  among  the  prominent 
public  men  of  South  Africa.  It  is  quite  possible  to  spend  three 
or  four  weeks  in  Durban  and  still  not  have  seen  everything  of 
interest  in  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood.  Within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  the  corporation  has  spent  a  considerable  sum 
improving  the  Ocean,  or  Back  Beach.  In  the  bay  itself  there 
have  never  been  any  suitable  arrangements  for  bathing ;  the 
Ocean  Beach,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  town  bordering  the 
Indian  Ocean,  was  dangerous  owing  to  strong  undercurrents  and 
sharks.  This  beach  has  now  been  laid  out  with  pleasure  grounds 
and  a  place  for  bathing  enclosed  within  a  semicircular  pier,  with 
the  result  that  Durban  has  become  vastly  more  popular  as  a 
seaside  resort,  not  only  for  residents  in  the  Colony,  but  also  for 
the  people  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Kiver  Colony. 

The  Durban  Club  is  one  of  the  best  in  South  Africa  and  is 

*  The  name  Berea  was  given  by  Captain  Gardiner,  R.N.,  in  1835.  Anxious 
to  start  a  mission  among  the  Zulus,  he  approached  Dingaan,  but  finding  him  un- 
sympathetic he  returned  to  the  bay,  where  the  European  settlers  offered  him  their 
support,  and  he  erected  a  mission  church  on  the  bush-covered  heights  overlooking 
the  harbour,  on  the  site  previously  cleared  by  Chaka's  army.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  way  St.  Paul  was  treated  at  Thessalonica  and  his  subsequent  warm  reception 
at  Berea,  he  called  the  place  by  the  latter  name  (see '  Old  Durban,'  by  George  Russell. 
P.  Davis  and  Sons,  Durban,  1899).  In  Johannesburg,  and  also  in  Lourenco  Marques, 
there  are  ridges  called  by  the  same  name,  evidently  after  the  one  at  Durban,  and 
consequently  there  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  impression  that  the  word  signifies 
a  ridge. 
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beautifully  situated,  fronting  the  Victoria  Embankment  and  the 
bay.  There  are  fairly  good  botanical  gardens,  and  the  nucleus 
of  what  might  easily  become  the  finest  zoological  gardens  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Although  these  gardens  cannot  compare 
in  importance  with  the  Pretoria  "  zoo  "  they  have  many  natural 
advantages  in  the  way  of  climate,  position  on  the  seacoast,  and 
room  for  expansion  owing  to  proximity  to  town  lands.  Durban 
also  possesses  two  theatres,  a  fine  racecourse,  fairly  good  golf 
links  and  a  public  library,  and  one  must  not  forget  to  mention 
the  observatory,  which,  although  small,  possesses  an  8-inch 
equatorial  and  does  much  useful  work. 

The  season  months  are  June,  July  and  August,  when  the 
climate  is  really  delightful,  and  difficult  to  beat  anywhere  in  the 
world.  About  Christmas-time,  or  mid-summer,  the  weather  is 
rather  oppressive,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  shade  temperature 
is  generally  only  about  80  degrees  F.,  and  even  on  the  hottest 
days  rarely  more  than  95  degrees  F. ;  but  the  atmosphere  is  damp 
and  moist,  this  being  the  rainy  season.  The  mean  annual  rain- 
fall is  about  40  inches.  Though  open  to  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the 
north,  the  town  is  sheltered  from  the  sea  to  the  east  by  the  Bluff 
ridge ;  and  from  the  land  breezes,  which  are  often  cool  owing  to 
the  hilly  interior,  by  the  Berea ;  whilst  to  the  south  it  is  also 
protected  to  a  less  extent  by  hills.  Thus,  in  summer,  the 
atmosphere  is  often  hot  and  sultry  and  is  only  tempered  by  the 
frequent  heavy  storms  which  are  usual  at  this  time. 

The  geological  formation  on  which  the  town  is  situated  is  that 
of  the  Coal  Measures ;  and,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  bore-holes 
were  put  down  on  the  Bluff  in  the  hope  that  coal  might  exist  on 
the  seaboard ;  but  without  encouraging  results.  A  most  attrac- 
tive feature  is  the  semi-tropical  foliage,  beautiful  lawns,  and 
numerous  and  beautiful  flowering  trees.  Very  prominent  are  the 
flamboyants,  but  there  are  about  a  dozen  kinds  of  hibiscus  with 
both  single  and  double  flowers,  including  yellow,  pink  and  red 
varieties ;  jacaranda  (mimosse  folia),  which,  when  in  flower,  is  a 
mass  of  beautiful  blue ;  bauhinia  galpinie,  a  native  of  Barberton 
and  with  a  flower  about  the  same  size  as,  and  much  like,  a 
nasturtium :  datura,  a  native  of  India,  a  shrub  with  big  white 
pendulous  flowers ;  allamanda,  a  creeper  with  big  yellow  single 
flowers  ;  the  potato  plant,  also  a  creeper  with  light-blue  blossoms ; 
magnolia  ;  various  kinds  of  mimosas  ;  tabebuia  triphylla,  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies,  which  has  very  delicate  light-pink  blossoms 
somewhat  like  an  azalea ;  frangipanni,  a  low  bushy  tree  with  wax- 
like  flowers  with  yellow  centres  ;  gardenias ;  azaleas  ;  amatungulu, 
a  shrub  much  used  for  hedges,  with  small  white  wax-like  flowers ; 
and  many  others. 

Although  the  suburbs  and  villages  about  Durban  are  not  so 
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attractive  as  those  around  Cape  Town,  many  places  within  short 
train  journeys,  especially  along  the  south  coast,  will  repay  a  visit, 
particularly  Port  Shepstone,  Illovo,  Amanzimtoti,  Umkomaas, 
the  Trappists'  monastery  near  Pinetown,  the  water-works  at 
Umlaas,  the  great  Umgeni  Falls,  364  feet  high,  near  Ho  wick, 
the  Salvation  Army's  social  farm  near  South  Coast  Junction, 
and  Pietermaritzburg,  71  miles  inland,  which,  although  only 
about  half  the  size  of  Durban,  is  the  capital  of  the  Colony. 

The  chief  industries  are  sugar,  tea  and  mealie  growing.  The 
sugar  factories  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  South  African  Sugar 
Kefineries  at  South  Coast  Junction,  and  the  tea  plantations  and 
factories  near  Stanger,  some  50  miles  by  rail  north  of  Durban, 
are  most  interesting  and  instructive.  The  tea  is  mostly  consumed 
in  South  Africa,  as  also  is  nearly  all  the  sugar.  Mauritius  is  a 
serious  rival  as  regards  sugar,  but  fortunately  the  South  African 
product  can  successfully  compete  up-country,  owing  to  the  pro- 
tective South  African  produce  rates.  Coffee-growing  has  been 
tried ;  but,  so  far,  without  much  success.  Latterly,  a  certain 
amount  of  mealies  has  been  exported,  and  having  found  a  good 
market  in  England,  it  is  likely  that  the  amount  will  very  largely 
increase  in  the  near  future.  [Recently  an  important  export  trade 
in  wattle-bark,  for  tanning  purposes,  has  sprung  up  and  is  steadily 
increasing.  Jam,  matches  and  soap  are  manufactured  locally, 
and  there  are  also  two  breweries.  A  dynamite  factory  has  been 
established  near  Durban,  and  soap-works  are  shortly  to  be  started. 
Other  works  are  also  in  contemplation.  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  olive-growing,  from  what  I  know  of  it  in  Spain, 
might  be  successfully  carried  on  in  the  district  and  possibly 
develop  into  an  important  industry. 

In  submitting  this  short  account  of  Durban,  I  do  so,  not  with 
any  idea  that  I  have  dealt  with  the  place  in  any  degree  of  com- 
pleteness, but  because  I  am  so  impressed  with  its  possibilities, 
with  its  very  rapid  growth  and  the  amount  accomplished  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  that  it  seems  to  me  others  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  it  may  like  to  know  something  of  a 
city  which,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  has  become  one  of  the 
foremost  cities  of  United  South  Africa  and  one  of  the  wealthiest 
boroughs  of  the  Empire. 

C.  BAKING  HOKWOOD. 
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GEORGE    CALEY 

A    BOTANIST    EXPLORER    OF    AUSTRALIA 

BY  IDA  LEE 

SCIENTISTS,  seeking  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  plant-life 
in  Australia  to-day,  often  find  their  discoveries  have  been 
anticipated  by  an  earlier  botanist,  George  Caley,  who  spent 
eleven  years  in  New  South  Wales  at  the  beginning  of  last  century. 
Caley's  sojourn  in  the  colony  was  remarkable  in  many  respects, 
but  his  name  will  be  best  remembered  in  connection  with  his 
efforts  to  cross  the  Blue  Mountains.  Like  many  another  brave 
pioneer  he  failed  in  his  endeavour ;  but  his  experiences  un- 
doubtedly helped  others  to  succeed,  and  the  results  of  bis 
excursions  gave  botanists  in  England  a  more  authentic  know- 
ledge of  the  trees  and  plants  of  Australia  than  had  yet  reached 
them.  Nor  did  Caley  confine  his  labours  only  to  botanical 
discoveries ;  every  branch  of  natural  history  interested  him,  and 
he  pursued  his  investigations  in  all  directions. 

Caley  was  born  at  Craven  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was 
a  small  farmer  and  horse  dealer.  While  still  a  small  boy  his 
family  removed  to  Middleton  near  Manchester.  Here  young 
Caley  attended  the  Grammar  School  and  gained  some  knowledge 
of  Latin,  which  proved  the  first  step  on  the  way  to  his  future 
profession.  His  stay  at  school  was  of  short  duration,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  over  and  he  had  become  permanently  associated 
with  his  father's  business,  he  found  opportunities  to  take  up  his 
favourite  study.  While  dealing  in  horses  he  was  often  called 
into  remote  parts  of  the  country.  From  childhood  he  had 
possessed  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  flowers,  and  these 
journeys  enabled  him  to  observe  the  botanical  features  of  the 
different  localities  through  which  he  passed.  During  his  long 
rides  in  the  quiet  Lancashire  lanes  and  over  the  lonely  moorland 
he  became  familiar  with  a  variety  of  trees  and  plants.  The 
appearance  of  the  leaves,  the  colours  of  the  flowers,  the  dark 
forms  of  the  trees  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil  became  special 
objects  of  interest  to  him,  and  proved  so  engrossing  a  study  that 
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he  determined  to  become  a  botanist.  At  a  farriery,  to  which  he 
took  his  horses,  he  discovered  an  odd  volume  dealing  with  certain 
herbs  ;  and,  after  having  exhausted  its  contents,  he  obtained 
other  works  of  the  same  kind,  such  as  Johnson's  '  Gerard,'  and 
finally  Withering's  '  Arrangement.'  At  no  period  of  his  laborious 
life  does  George  Caley  win  our  admiration  more  completely  than 
in  these  early  years  of  self -instruction.  Before  he  was  twenty 
he  had  so  mastered  all  that  the  books  of  the  day  could  teach  him 
about  plants  that  he  was  able  to  say,  "  I  have  now  equalled  those 
who  have  been  under  the  tuition  of  botanical  lecturers,"  and  he 
had  meanwhile  become  associated  with  the  group  of  scientists 
known  as  the  Manchester  School  of  Botanists,  among  whom  a 
high  opinion  was  held  as  to  his  capabilities.  His  favourite 
botanical  works  were  those  telling  of  foreign  plants;  and  the 
desire  to  see  the  new  colony  of  New  South  Wales  prompted  him 
to  write  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  assistance.  By  Sir  Joseph's 
aid  Caley  obtained  an  appointment  at  Kew  Gardens,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  towards  the  object  of  his  ambition.  A  little  later 
he  returned  to  Lancashire,  and  in  November  1798  was  sum- 
moned to  London  by  his  patron  in  order  to  prepare  for  sailing  to 
Australia.  A  long  delay  occurred,  however,  at  this  point,  and 
it  was  not  until  November  12,  1799,  that  he  embarked  in  the 
Speedy  in  the  suite  of  Lieut. -Governor  King. 

The  vessel  reached  Sydney  on  April  15,  1800,  and  at  his  own 
request  a  home  was  found  for  Caley  at  Parramatta,  where  soon 
afterwards  a  botanical  garden  was  marked  out,  of  which  Colonel 
Paterson  was  made  director,  with  the  young  botanist  as  superin- 
tendent. He  threw  himself  into  his  duties  with  energy,  and  the 
Parramatta  Garden  made  such  good  progress  that  when  the 
French  ships  of  discovery  visited  Sydney  in  1802,  Francis  P£ron, 
the  naturalist,  on  board  in  the  Geographe,  was  delighted  with  its 
collection  of  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  and  bestowed  much  praise 
on  those  in  charge. 

Caley  did  not  conceal  the  pleasure  that  he  derived  from  his 
work  in  the  garden,  and  he  much  enjoyed  his  opportunities  for 
making  excursions  inland.  He  proceeded  methodically,  and  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  England  he  says  :  "  I  am  extremely  well 
satisfied  with  the  field  I  have  before  me.  ...  I  don't  mean  to 
ramble  a  great  way  into  the  country  at  first.  Every  inch  of 
the  ground  I  consider  as  sacred."  Indeed  all  his  letters  show 
how  fully  he  realised  that  from  his  hands  English  botanists 
would  receive,  for  the  first  time,  the  native  plants  of  Australia. 
From  time  to  time  he  despatched  boxes  of  plants  and  seeds  to 
England  in  charge  of  the  captains  of  the  King's  ships  on  their 
homeward  voyages.  And  so  carefully  did  he  classify  these 
collections,  and  so  skilfully  did  he  arrange  them,  that  Mr.  Kobert 
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Brown,  the  botanist,  who  accompanied  Captain  Flinders  in 
H.M.S.  Investigator,  called  him  "  Botanicus  peritus  et  accuratus," 
and  named  the  Banksia  Caleyi  in  his  honour. 

Caley  made  his  first  voyage  of  exploration  in  the  Lady  Nelson, 
the  little  vessel,  built  with  sliding  keels,  which,  as  she  left 
the  Thames  in  charge  of  Captain  James  Grant,  was  ironically 
christened  by  the  sailors  H.M.  Tinderbox.  Ensign  Barrallier,  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  afterwards  destined  to  be  Caley's  rival 
as  an  explorer,  sailed  with  him  on  this  voyage  from  Sydney  to 
Western  Port  (Victoria).  The  Lady  Nelson  returned  in  May 
1801,  and  although  Grant  and  Barrallier  also  made  collections, 
Caley,  we  are  told,  obtained  the  lion's  share.  After  this  he  made 
many  short  excursions  inland,  exploring  in  October  the  portion 
of  the  Hawkesbury  known  as  Tench's  Kiver,  on  account  of  its 
having  been  surveyed  by  Captain  Tench  in  the  days  of  the  first 
governor.  Caley  was  much  struck  by  its  deep  bed  and  high 
perpendicular  banks,  so  utterly  unlike  the  rivers  in  England, 
with  trees  growing  on  either  side,  which  he  describes  as  "  the 
melancholy  casuarinae."  A  few  months  later,  with  an  exploring 
party,  he  journeyed  to  a  spot  called  Arayling  by  the  natives, 
and  again  went  to  the  same  place  in  March  1802.  On  this 
latter  expedition  his  party  fell  in  with  some  of  the  wild  cattle 
of  the  Cow  Pastures,  the  descendants  of  six  of  those  landed  by 
Phillip,  which,  through  their  keepers'  neglect,  had  strayed  into 
the  bush  more  than  eleven  years  before,  to  live  and  multiply  in 
freedom. 

On  this  occasion  Caley  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  Blue 
Mountains.  Like  many  another  he  was  apparently  fascinated 
by  them,  and  we  find  from  his  MSS.  that  in  December  of  the 
same  year  he  made  an  expedition  as  far  as  the  foot  of  one  of  them. 
On  the  way  he  named  Eipponden  (a  name  that  has  disappeared 
from  the  maps)  and  Poppy  Brook,  so  called  because  wild  poppies 
were  found  growing  there.  Poppy  Brook  was  a  small  stream 
of  clear  water  "  flowing  over  a  bed  of  small  black  stones,  similar 
to  those  often  seen  in  brooks  in  England."  The  tracks  of  waggon- 
wheels  told  Caley  that  Barrallier  had  been  here  before  him,  and 
the  natives  related  that  at  Naytai,  the  farthermost  outpost  reached 
by  him,  he  had  built  a  bark  hut.  A  large  sheet  of  water  in  the 
locality  Caley  called  Sirpus  Mere.  Some  beautiful  plants  were 
growing  in  a  dismal-looking  spot  not  far  from  this  lake;  and 
where  the  thicket  was  densest,  to  his  delight  he  found  a  species 
of  persaonia  with  very  sweet-scented  flowers  and  pubescent 
leaves.  . 

These  short  expeditions  into  the  mountains  were  the  fore- 
runners of  exploration  of  a  bolder  character  undertaken  with 
the  object  of  finding  a  pass  over  them.  The  number  of  times 
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Caley  attempted  to  cross  them  will  probably  never  be  known. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  upon  one  such  occasion  he  built 
the  cairn  of  stones  near  Woodford  to  mark  the  limit  of 
his  journey.  In  later  days  this  story  has  been  contradicted, 
but  the  very  fact  that  Governor  Macquarie  a  few  years  after- 
wards called  the  landmark  "  Caley's  Kepulse,"  will  show  that 
he  believed  it  to  be  Caley's  handiwork,  and  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  one  so  interested  in  the  exploration  of  the 
mountains  as  Macquarie,  who  actually  drove  over  them  in  his 
post-chaise  within  five  years  of  Caley's  departure  from  the 
colony,  could  have  been  misled  on  such  a  point.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  1810  Caley  sailed  from  Sydney  in  the  Dromedary, 
the  very  ship  which  a  few  months  previously  had  brought 
Macquarie  to  New  South  Wales,  so  that  he  may  well  have 
himself  described  his  explorations  to  the  Governor. 

To  return  to  an  earlier  date,  it  was  in  November  1804  that 
Caley,  whose  daring  soon  became  a  byword  among  the  colonists, 
first  tried  to  cross  the  mountains.     Since  the  days  of  Governor 
Phillip  there  had  been  numerous  attempts  to  find  a  pass,  but  with- 
out success  being  achieved.     One  explorer  after  another  had  failed. 
Caley  was  provided  by  Governor  King  with  four  of  the  strongest 
men  in  the  colony  to  assist  him.     His  party  left  Kichmond  Hill 
with  the  intention  of  travelling  to  the  Carmarthen  Mountains, 
but  between  them  and  their  goal  stretched  dense  ranges  of  hills 
which  had  to  be  traversed  before  it  could  be  reached.     They  had 
gone  but  a  short  distance  when  deep  valleys  and  rocky  precipices, 
some  of  which  rose  to  a  height  of  over  a  thousand  feet,  confronted 
them.     Every  successive  mile  brought  fresh  obstacles.      There 
was  thicket  so  dense  that  an  opening  through  it  had  to  be  cut 
with  an  axe ;  there  were  sandy  stretches  on  the  hillsides— similar 
to  those  to  be  seen  on  the  seashore — in  which   the  men's  feet 
buried  themselves.     The  giant  rocks,  which  looked  strong  enough 
to  form  a  citadel,  were  in  some  places  ready  to  fall  almost  at  a 
touch.      Nevertheless,   day  by  day  Caley  continued   his   march 
inland,  impervious   to  hardship  or  privation.     He  saw  growing 
signs  of  dissatisfaction  among  his  men,  whose  feet  were  terribly 
blistered  and  their  hands  cut  with  the  thorns  and  thicket,  but  he 
managed  to  cheer  them  onward  and  encourage  them  to  persevere. 
On  November  7th  the  northern  branch  of  the  Eiver  Grose  was 
crossed,  the  roughness  of  the  road  at  this  point  being  appalling, 
although  small  islands  of  green  pasture  in  the  midst  of  the  bush 
fortunately  provided  a  resting-place,  and   Caley  was   filled  with 
delight  at  the  sight  of  new  plants.     He  was  also  able  to  observe 
curious  impressions  of  fern  and  tree  leaves  in  the  slate  of  the 
rocks,  as  well  as  many  insects  not  before  known  to  him.     These 
included  a  strange  luminous  grub,  the  discovery  of  which  greatly 
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interested  him.  On  the  9th  he  noticed  that  the  mountains  which 
he  was  crossing  had  perpendicular  sides  like  those  of  Gristlefoot 
between  Whernside  and  Ingleborough,  with  which  he  was 
familiar.  From  his  experience  in  climbing  these  English  moun- 
tains Caley  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  a 
"midfitter"  at  that  point  which  united  the  range  he  was  on  to 
another  peak  called  Fern  Tree  Hill.  After  much  searching  he 
proved  that  this  surmise  was  correct,  and  he  found  that  on  the 
left  side  the  waters  were  carried  down  it  to  the  Grose,  while  on 
the  right  they  ran  into  the  Hawkesbury. 

Fern  Tree  Hill  could  be  seen  from  many  parts  of  the  country ; 
it  was  bare  of  brushwood  and  covered  with  timber  and  large  tree- 
ferns.  At  the  foot  of  Fern  Tree  Hill  there  was  a  ravine  some 
fifty  yards  deep.  Caley  threw  some  huge  pieces  of  rock  into  it ; 
and  records  that  they  made  a  weird  noise  and  seemed  to  take  an 
endless  time  in  reaching  the  bottom.  Mount  Banks  was  reached 
on  the  15th,  twelve  days  after  leaving  Richmond.  This  peak 
commanded  an  excellent  view  of  the  country,  but  shortly  after 
leaving  the  men  were  overcome  by  fatigue,  and  daring  though  he 
was  Caley  must  have  seen  then  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
persuade  them  to  proceed  farther.  Provisions  were  getting  low, 
and  he  writes  in  his  diary :  "  On  looking  to  the  west  I  saw  no 
valleys  but  the  one  close  at  hand,  from  which  the  ground  kept 
rising  gently  and  gradually  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  From 
these  appearances  the  country  might  be  imagined  easy  to  travel 

over but  I  am  now  too  well  conversant  with  their  rugged 

impassable  nature  which  at  every  step  becomes  a  haha !  "     He 
therefore  decided  to  return  home. 

Caley  made  other  journeys,  one  of  which  took  him  to  Norfolk 
Island  and  to  Hobart  in  Tasmania  in  the  ship  Sydney  in  1805, 
and  another  in  August  1806.  On  the  latter  occasion  he  again 
made  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Blue  Mountains,  but  of  this  there 
is  no  record  in  his  MSS.  This  is  curious,  for  the  expedition  was 
undoubtedly  an  important  one,  enough  so  for  Governor  King  to 
write  to  Governor  Bligh  on  August  22,  1806  : 

Caley  is  just  returned  and  should  have  waited  on  you,  but  that  he  is  much 
fatigued  and  in  want  of  rest.  He  has  confirmed  the  existence  of  forest  land 
beyond  Naytai  .  .  .  and  it  will  be  useful  in  extending  interior  establishments 
by  which  means  alone  the  passing  of  the  mountains  can  be  accomplished.  .  .  . 
If  the  party  had  not  taken  a  liberal  supply  of  provisions  they  must  have 
starved  .  .  .  the  settler  who  accompanied  Caley  is  quite  knocked  up. 

In  this  excursion  Caley  evidently  went  far  into  the  mountains 
in  a  different  direction,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  at  this  date 
he  built  the  cairn  of  stones  which  Macquarie  named  Caley 's 
Repulse. 
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No  one  was  better  fitted  than  Caley  to  carry  out  these  long 
explorations.  He  was  very  robust,  and  his  keen  love  of  nature 
led  him  on  when  any  one  less  earnest  would  have  turned  back. 
His  knowledge,  too,  was  almost  unbounded.  He  could  gauge,  as 
if  by  instinct,  the  peculiarities  of  every  new  tree,  bird  or  beast. 
His  greatest  delight  was  to  walk  over  miles  of  rough  country,  or 
to  climb  the  steepest  hill  in  order  to  win  a  tiny  flower  growing  in 
some  almost  inaccessible  spot.  His  writings  attest  the  quick  eye, 
the  sensitive  ear  and  the  susceptible  disposition  of  one  accustomed 
to  spend  his  days  and  nights  under  the  open  sky.  His  moods, 
when  exploring  the  mountains,  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
weather — he  heaps  abuse  on  the  fogs  and  jests  when  the  sun 
shines.  From  his  own  pen  we  learn  how  much  he  loved  the  wild 
life  of  wood,  mountain,  and  river. 

Caley  left  Sydney  in  1810.  He  returned  to  Manchester  for 
some  time,  and  in  1817  was  sent  by  the  Home  Government  to 
superintend  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  St.  Vincent.  For  eleven 
years  he  remained  there  and  then  returned  to  England,  where  he 
lived  at  Bayswater  on  his  small  savings.  He  died  in  1829.  In 
making  his  will  he  took  care  to  provide  for  one  who  had  nursed 
him  through  a  long  illness,  and  charged  certain  persons,  to  whom 
he  had  willed  property,  to  look  after  a  bird  which  he  had  brought 
from  Sydney  nineteen  years  previously.  To  a  negro  slave  in  St. 
Vincent  he  bequeathed  his  freedom.  "  These  are  slight  traits  of 
his  character,"  says  his  biographer,  "  but  they  mark  a  nobleness  of 
mind  which  will  for  ever  distinguish  the  possessor  from  the 
common  herd  of  mankind.  If  poor  Caley  had  had  only  the 
pocket  of  a  beggar  he  would  have  acted  with  the  honour  of  a 
prince."  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  belonging  to  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  where  a  few  years  previously  the 
Australian  navigator,  Captain  Matthew  Flinders,  had  been  laid 
to  rest. 

IDA  LEE. 
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BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY'S 
REPORT. 

A    REVIEW 

THE  reports  published  from  year  to  year  by  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  are  eagerly  looked  forward  to,  not  only  by  the 
shareholders — a  cosmopolitan  body  of  some  40,000  persons — but 
by  the  army  of  British  Imperialists  all  the  world  over,  interested 
in  the  progress  of  a  small  community  of  their  compatriots  living 
in  the  vast  colony  of  Rhodesia.  Since  the  incorporation  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  twenty  years  ago,  Rhodesia  and 
the  Company  responsible  for  its  administration  have  passed 
through  so  many  vicissitudes  that  the  tenour  of  the  present 
report  is  particularly  welcome,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  the 
country  is  now  established  on  a  sound  and  stable  basis.  In  the 
words  of  Lord  Selborne,  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa, 
spoken  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  Bulawayo  :  "  No  longer 
is  the  Government  of  Southern  Bhodesia  a  drag  on  the  finances 
of  the  Chartered  Company.  The  country  to-day  is  a  going 
concern,  running  itself." 

Finance. 

The  figures  before  us  justify  the  assertion.  For  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1909,  the  revenue  of  Southern  Ehodesia,  as 
given  in  the  Administrator's  Report,  was  £564,399  and  the 
expenditure  £535,150,  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of 
£29,249,  as  against  a  deficit  of  £62,915  for  the  previous  year. 
The  year  1909-10  is  not,  indeed,  expected  to  show  quite  such 
good  results  as  1908-9,  because  the  expenditure  will  be  increased 
by  a  considerable  sum — about  £57,000 — to  be  spent  upon  "  public 
works  and  services  necessitated  by  the  growing  business  of  the 
country  and  the  increasing  population  "  ;  but,  by  bringing  into 
account  the  surplus  from  the  earlier  year,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  a  small  administrative  surplus  at  the  close  of  the 
financial  year,  ending  March  31,  1910.  The  general  financial 
improvement  of  1908,  as  compared  with  1907,  is  shown  in 
the  following  figures :  revenue,  increase  £83,717 ;  expenditure, 
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decrease,  £8,447 ;  customs  dues,  increase,  £31,559 ;  post  and 
telegraph  receipts,  increase,  £8,231 ;  imports,  increase,  £291,177 ; 
exports,  increase,  £295,246 ;  mineral  output,  increase,  £350,144. 

Trade — Imports. 

Of  the  total  of  merchandise  imported,  valued  at  £1,579,456, 
South  African  produce  accounted  for  £298,334  and  sea-borne 
produce  for  £1,281,122.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  no  less  than 
77  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  and  72  per  cent,  of  the  oversea 
imports  were  of  British  origin.  It  is  also  worth  noting,  as  show- 
ing the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  community,  that  the 
total  value  of  imports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1909  exceeded 
that  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1908  by  £250,637.  "  The 
ordinary  preference  given  to  British  goods  under  the  Customs 
Convention  amounted  to  £24,759,  while  the  special  preference 
under  the  '  Ehodes  Clause '  gave  an  additional  benefit  of  £21,461 
to  British  producers  and  manufacturers."  Owing  also  to  the 
beneficial  operation  of  this  clause,  the  proportionate  share  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  trade  of  Ehodesia  is  stated,  in  a  recent 
report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  Mr.  E.  Southern  Holland,  Trade 
Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other 
Colony  of  South  Africa. 

Exports. 

Exports  during  1908,  amounting  to  £2,614,496,  show  an 
increase  of  £295,246  over  1907.  A  striking  comparison  is  drawn 
between  the  figures  for  1901  and  1908— imports  being  taken  to 
include  both  merchandise  and  Government  stores,  and  the  average 
cost  of  importing  goods  being  estimated  in  both  cases  as  60  per 
cent.  On  this  basis  the  total  cost  of  imports  was  £2,121,556 
in  1901  and  £2,632,891  in  1908 ;  while  the  value  of  exports  was 
£610,000  in  1901  and  £2,614,496  in  1908.  In  other  words, 
imports  increased  by  23  per  cent,  and  exports  by  328  per  cent. 
The  exports  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes  are  valued  at  £7,694 
exclusive  of  a  consignment  of  tobacco  (£5,000)  exported  to  Cape 
Town  in  December  1908.  The  item  is,  of  course,  small  in  itself, 
but  it  is  valuable  evidence  of  the  beginning  of  an  industry  that  is 
capable  of  almost  indefinite  expansion,  particularly  as  recent 
experiments  have  shown  that  tobacco  of  good  quality  can  be 
grown  on  granite  soils — ground  hitherto  considered  suitable  only 
for  grazing  purposes.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year, 
120,800  Ibs.  of  Ehodesian-grown  Virginian  tobacco  leaf  were 
received  for  treatment  at  the  Salisbury  warehouse,  and  subse- 
quently sold  at  a  local  public  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  Is.  2d. 
to  2s.  4Jd.  per  Ib.  It  is  expected  that  the  production  of  tobacco 
will  be  considerably  increased  during  the  present  year. 
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Post  and  Telegraph. 

Further  indication  of  growing  activity  is  shown  in  the  postal 
and  telegraph  returns,  which  jointly  yielded  in  1908-9  £60,668, 
or  £8,321  more  than  the  previous  year.  For  the  first  nine  months 
of  1909  the  joint  receipts  were  £53,004,  an  increase  of  £9,500,  or 
approximately  22  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
year  before.  Apart  from  revenue,  the  postal  and  telegraph 
statistics  are  sufficiently  striking.  During  the  year  6,595,797 
articles  passed  through  the  post  and  635,068  telegrams  were 
received  and  despatched.  Incidentally  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  2,756  miles  of  telegraph  line  are  open,  constructed  mostly  on 
iron  posts,  carrying  5,707  miles  of  telegraph  wire. 

Natives: 

Freed  by  the  advent  of  the  white  man  from  destruction  in 
internecine  wars,  the  native  population  is  increasing  both  in 
numbers  and  in  wealth.  In  1901  the  natives  were  computed  at 
487,200  ;  their  cattle  at  43,850 ;  their  sheep  at  48,600,  and  their 
goats  at  171,000.  In  1908,  the  natives  had  increased  to  683,000 
and  their  stock  to  204,000  cattle,  202,535  sheep  and  593,860  goats. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  native  population  is  satisfactory  from 
the  standpoint  of  mining  and  farming  interests,  which  are 
insistent  in  their  demands  for  native  labour.  To  cope  with 
present  requirements,  the  local  native  supply  has  been  supple- 
mented by  natives  introduced  from  North-Eastern  and  North- 
Western  Khodesia,  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  Nyasaland,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  further  supplies  from  the  last- 
named  source  both  for  the  farms  and  for  the  mines. 

Land  Settlement. 

The  step  taken  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company  in 
establishing  emigration  offices  in  London  and  Glasgow,  and  in 
appointing  emigration  agents  at  the  principal  provincial  centres, 
is  being  justified  by  results.  The  policy  of  the  Company  in  re- 
quiring that  persons  intending  to  settle  on  the  land  shall  possess 
enough  capital  to  ensure  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  and 
shall  personally  occupy  the  land  they  take  up,  necessarily  limits 
the  rate  of  settlement,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  policy 
is  sound  and  that  settlers  with  the  requisite  qualification  are 
forthcoming.  Sales  of  land  amounting  to  1,386,973  acres  are 
reported  as  having  been  effected  during  the  year  1909,  and  a 
further  160,000  acres  have  been  applied  for.  In  the  same  period 
863  persons  actually  settled  on  the  land  and  applications  have 
been  received  which  will  result  in  the  settlement  of  at  least 
another  100  persons  on  the  land. 

The  possible  immigration  of  a  considerable  number  of  British 
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settlers  from  the  Orange  River  Colony  is  foreshadowed  ;  indeed,  a 
considerable  tract  of  suitable  country  has  been  temporarily  reserved 
for  these  potential  settlers,  from  some  of  whom  definite  applications 
have  already  been  received.  The  establishment  by  the  Company  of 
central  farms  where  intending  settlers  can  acquire  local  know- 
ledge and  experience  before  taking  up  land  has  been  attended 
with  such  success  that  in  one  district  alone — the  Lomagundi — 
thirty-two  farms  have  already  been  taken  out  of  thirty-eight 
farms  surveyed  for  settlement  during  the  past  year.  The 
agricultural  industry  has  made  great  progress  during  the  year 
and  the  acreage  under  cultivation  has  largely  increased. 

Cattle  Ranching. 

The  importation  of  breeding  stock  continues  and  the  quality 
of  the  cattle  shows  a  marked  improvement.  Quite  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  Eeport  is  the  announcement  that 
the  Liebig  Extract  of  Meat  Company,  Limited,  has  purchased 
400,000  acres  of  ranching  land  in  Southern  Rhodesia  after  personal 
examination  by  a  highly  qualified  expert,  and  has  acquired  the 
option  of  further  large  areas.  It  is  a  condition  of  the  purchase 
that  the  land  must  be  stocked  within  five  years.  The  directors  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  may  well  look  upon  this 
important  deal  as  a  practical  and  encouraging  confirmation  of  the 
favourable  opinions  previously  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
possibilities  of  cattle-raising  in  Rhodesia. 

Mining. 

The  total  value  of  gold  recovered  in  Southern  Rhodesia  since 
the  formation  of  the  Company  up  to  the  end  of  last  year  was 
£14,455,233,  and  during  the  same  period  the  output  of  precious 
stones  and  minerals,  other  than  gold,  was  as  follows :  diamonds, 
7,020  carats,  valued  at  £31,050;  chrome  iron  ore,  50,642  tons, 
valued  at  £128,286 ;  copper,  316  tons,  value  £20,725 ;  asbestos, 
327  tons,  value  £8,230.  Small  amounts  of  wolframite,  scheelite 
and  antimony  were  also  recovered.  Increased  mining  activity  is 
noticeable  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  in  the  Salisbury  district 
alone,  the  number  of  prospectors'  licenses  issued  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  last  year  exceeded  by  1,183  the  number  issued  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  It  is  considered 
probable  that  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  Abercorn  district  of 
Salisbury  will  give  a  considerable  impetus  to  prospecting  and  will 
otherwise  be  of  permanent  value  to  the  country. 

Railways. 

The  increasing  traffic  on  the  Railways  of  Rhodesia  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  instant,  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  will  not  have  to  advance  more  than 
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^620,000  towards  the  payment  of  Kail  way  Debenture  interest ;  the 
corresponding  figure  for  last  year  being  ^6177,000  and  for  the 
previous  year  £280,000.  Part  of  the  expansion  in  railway  receipts 
s  due  to  the  carriage  of  construction  material  for  the  railway 
extension  to  the  Congo  border;  but  the  returns  show  an  important 
improvement  in  the  tonnage  of  general  goods  and  local  produce 
and  in  export  trade.  The  railway  events  of  the  year  were  the 
opening  of  the  Blinkwater  branch  in  June  and  of  the  extension 
to  the  Congo  border  in  December  last.  A.  line  to  connect 
Salisbury  with  the  Mazoe  district,  and  to  serve  the  Abercorn 
goldfields,  is  now  being  surveyed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  rails 
will  reach  the  Jumbo  mine  within  the  present  year. 


Agricultural  Industries  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 

From  the  official  report  for  the  year  1908,  just  circulated,  we 
learn  that  the  planting  of  Para  rubber  in  the  Colony  continued  to 
increase,  but  there  are  still  considerable  areas  of  waste  land  in 
Singapore  where  this  tree  might  well  be  planted.    Kubber  from 
the  Colony  was  sent  to  the  International  Exhibition  in  London, 
and  was  considered  to  be  of  high  quality.     Samples  of  rubber- 
trees,  showing  the   tapping  of   live  plants,  were   also  sent  from 
the  Botanic  Gardens  to  the  Exhibition.     The  cultivation  of  indigo 
in  Singapore  showed  an  increase,  as  also  did  that  of  vegetables  for 
local  consumption,  and  the  output  of  ground-nuts  improved.    The 
few  acres  of  soy-beans  did  not  give  the  good  returns  which  were 
anticipated.      The   crop  of  pineapples  was   very  large,  and   the 
importation  of  quantities  of  this  fruit  from  the  Dutch  Islands  so 
lowered  prices  that  little,  if  any,  profit  was  gained.    It  is  probable 
that  the  selling  price  of  pineapples  has  never  been  so   low  as  it 
was  in    1908.      Lemon-grass   was   less   cultivated,   the  acreage 
remaining  being  now  small,  but  citronella  increased.     Coconuts 
were   strong,  and   the   demand  for   copra  was  good.     The  high 
prices   which   ruled,   however,   had   the    effect   of  inducing  the 
importation  into  Singapore  of  great  quantities  of  inferior  copra 
made  in  Muar  and  Malacca.     Betelnuts  were  scarcer,  and  com- 
manded high  prices ;  the  cultivation  of  this  nut  appears  to  have 
fallen  in  recent  years,  and  comparatively  few  trees  seem  to  be 
planted  now.      No  new  rubber  estates  were  opened  in  Penang  or 
Province  Wellesley  during  the  year,  but  the  acreage  under  rubber 
has  increased  on  existing  estates,  a  result  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
sharp  recovery  in  price  from  3s.  2d.  per  pound  in  February  to 
6s.  in  November.     The  manicoba  plants  at  Tasek  Glugor  have 
so  far  made  only  moderate  progress ;  a  fresh  batch  of  seeds  has 
been  received,  and  these  will  be  planted  in  various  soils  for  test 
purposes. 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  to  these  pages 
from  oversea  readers. 

The  Founders  of  Australia. 

The  movement  started  some  time  ago  in  Sydney  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  is  now  receiving 
fresh  impetus  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  the 
original  promoter  of  the  scheme.  The  first  suggestion,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  to  erect  a  statue  to  Sir  Joseph  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  in  conjunction  with  the  statues  of  Captain  Cook  and 
Captain  Arthur  Phillip ;  and  to  commemorate  Sir  Joseph  Banks' 
special  services  to  the  study  of  botany  in  Australia,  by  founding  a 
Botanical  Scholarship  at  the  Sydney  University,  to  be  called  the 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  Scholarship.  Mr.  Brown  now  proposes,  with  a 
view  of  making  the  memorial  more  thoroughly  Australian  in 
character,  to  establish  Botanical  Scholarships  at  every  Australian 
University.  When  the  matter  was  first  mooted  four  years  since 
Lord  Northcote  very  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Patron,  and  Sir 
Harry  Bawson  undertook  the  office  of  President ;  it  is  hoped  their 
successors  in  office,  Lord  Dudley  and  Lord  Chelmsford,  will  fill 
these  vacant  positions  and  so  give  a  wider  interest  to  the  movement. 

Education  in  Mauritius. 

Visitors  to  Mauritius  are  often  surprised  to  find  themselves  in 
a  French  society  where  only  a  portion  of  the  men  speak  English 
and  very  few  of  the  women.  This  is  changing  in  the  younger 
generation.  Nearly  all  the  youth  and  young  men  speak  English 
as  well  as  French,  and  their  sisters  are  learning  English.  The 
prizes  given  in  the  examination  in  the  higher  education  of  girls 
are  encouraging  this  movement,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
barrier  of  language,  which  has  hitherto  been  such  a  hindrance 
to  the  social  intercourse  of  English  and  French,  will  before 
long  be  removed.  Looking  to  the  numbers  of  schools  and  the 
standards  obtained,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Government  gets 
full  value  for  the  money  spent  on  education.  Whether  the  parents 
of  the  pupils  should  not  contribute  more  than  they  do  is  another 
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and  very  difficult  question.  The  poorer  classes  certainly  cannot 
contribute  anything;  and  in  a  Colony  where  equality,  though 
possibly  never  attained,  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  ideal,  as  sacred 
indeed  as  fraternity,  it  would  be  invidious  to  establish  class 
schools  to  which  admittance  could  only  be  gained  by  high  school 
fees.  As  matters  stand,  the  son  of  a  coloured  artisan  may  sit  on 
the  same  bench  at  the  Eoyal  College  as  the  son  of  the  richest 
planter,  and  no  one  reproaches  the  poorer  boy  because  he  is  a  non- 
paying  pupil.  For  though  the  planter's  son  pays  Ks.  12  a  month, 
both  are,  in  fact,  being  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State ; 
but  this  feeling  of  equality  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  residen- 
tial fees  if  it  were  found  possible  to  establish  masters'  houses  for 
the  benefit  of  boys  whose  parents  live  in  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  island.  Anything  that  would  introduce  the  social  life  of 
an  English  public  school  could  not  fail  to  be  a  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  to  the  social,  physical,  and  moral  training 
of  the  boys. 

Cotton  in  the  Leeward  Islands. 

On  the  whole  the  past  season  may  be  said  to  have  been  un- 
propitious  for  cotton-growing  in  ^  all  the  islands,  mainly  on 
account  of  bad  weather  conditions.  In  Antigua  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  area  planted,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
was  witnessed ;  dry  weather  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  and  very 
heavy  rains  in  December,  combined  with  the  re-appearance  of  the 
recently  discovered  pest,  "  Flower  Bud  Maggot "  (Contarinia 
gossypii),  which,  attacking  the  young  unopened  buds,  causes 
them  to  drop,  have  occasioned  very  poor  yields ;  it  is  hoped  that, 
with  the  advent  of  less  unpropitious  seasons,  the  prospects  of  the 
industry  may  revive.  At  St.  Kitts,  though  some  places  have 
suffered  from  bad  weather  conditions,  the  yields  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  satisfactory.  At  Nevis  the  returns  have  been  poor, 
but  have  somewhat  exceeded  expectations  during  the  early  part 
of  the  crop.  In  Anguilla  the  returns  have  been  poor.  In  Mont- 
serrat,  though  good  yields  have  been  experienced  in  some 
localities,  the  general  return  has  been  distinctly  below  the 
average.  This  is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the 
gale  which  passed  over  the  island  in  September,  1908,  whereby 
a  considerable  amount  of  damage  was  inflicted  on  the  crop.  In 
the  Virgin  Islands  the  industry  has  continued  to  expand  on  the 
lines  on  which  it  has  been  established.  The  cotton  is  grown  by 
the  peasantry  and  purchased  by  the  Government. 

Medical  study  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  Hong  Kong  College  of  Medicine  was  founded  in  1887. 
The  government  of  the  College  is  vested  in  the  Court,  with  the 
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Eector,  who  has  always  been  a  Government  official,  as  President. 
The  lecturers,  who  are  either  Government  officials  or  private 
medical  practitioners,  receive  a  small  honorarium,  the  funds 
being  derived  from  the  fees  of  the  students  and  a  Government 
grant-in-aid  of  $2,500.  The  minimum  curriculum  of  study  is 
five  years,  and  a  preliminary  examination  in  general  accord  with 
the  regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council  of  Great  Britain 
is  required.  One  hundred  and  eleven  students  have  been  enrolled 
up  to  May,  1909 ;  and  thirty-seven  have  become  qualified 
"  licentiates."  Most  of  the  licentiates  have  settled  in  the 
Colony,  and  are  exerting  a  most  useful  influence  in  the  direc- 
tion of  displacing  the  native  medical  methods  and  popularising 
Western  medical  and  sanitary  knowledge,  while  a  considerable 
number  are  employed  as  resident  surgeons  in  the  hospitals  for 
Chinese,  as  medical  officers  in  charge  of  the  public  dispensaries, 
and  as  assistant  medical  officers  on  the  railway  works.  The  work 
of  the  college  has  been  carried  on  in  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories 
made  available  in  various  hospitals  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
Steps,  however,  were  being  taken  to  provide  adequate  buildings  of 
its  own  ;  but  action  was  suspended  when  the  University  Scheme 
was  proposed.  If  a  university  is  established,  the  college  will  be 
merged  into  its  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Oil  in  Trinidad. 

Trinidad  offers  a  remunerative  field  for  the  investment  of 
capital.  The  cultivation  of  cocoa  continues  to  return  handsome 
profits,  and  in  spite  of  fluctuations  in  crops  and  prices,  average 
returns  of  from  8  to  14  per  cent,  on  capital  invested  may  be 
looked  for  by  the  ordinary  cocoa  planter.  Much  attention  is  now 
being  given  to  the  development  of  the  oil  fields  of  the  Colony, 
which,  according  to  the  geological  survey,  extend  over  the  whole 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  island.  Many  of  the  wells  sunk 
have  given  satisfactory  results,  and  some  of  the  undertakings 
may  now  be  said  to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  are 
likely  in  the  future  to  attract  the  investment  of  capital.  The 
cultivation  of  rubber  is  another  industry  likely  to  command  the 
attention  of  those  possessed  of  capital  in  the  near  future.  It 
may  be  considered  to  be  as  yet  hardly  established  as  a  staple 
product,  but  is  becoming  each  year  more  important,  and  is  full 
of  promise  for  the  future.  The  general  condition  of  the  Colony 
is  described  in  the  recent  report  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  as  one  of 
steadily-growing  prosperity,  but  a  better  supply  of  labour  is 
required  for  the  development  of  agricultural  industries.  With 
capital  and  labour  assured,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  abundant  rainfall,  and  the  immunity  of 
Trinidad  from  the  hurricanes  which  periodically  devastate  other 
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West  Indian  Islands,  will  ensure  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Colony 
in  agriculture  and  commerce. 

Rubber  in  Southern  Nigeria. 

From  the  annual  reports  from  Southern  Nigeria  one  learns  that 
rubber  appears  to  be  a  rapidly  decaying  business,  the  total  ship- 
ments (Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria  together)  being  little  more 
than  a  third  of  the  quantity  exported  in  1906.  Deducting  the 
Northern  Nigeria  rubber  which  came  through  in  each  of  the  last 
two  years,  the  Southern  production  in  1908  was  713,000  Ibs. 
only,  compared  with  1,656,000  Ibs.  in  1907.  Some  portion  of  the 
shortage  is  attributed  to  the  prohibition  of  tapping  in  certain 
districts,  but  the  reckless  destruction  of  trees  by  excessive 
bleeding  is  largely  responsible  for  the  drooping  business,  which, 
it  should  be  pointed  out,  is  at  present  confined  entirely  to 
rubber  collected  from  trees  growing  wild  in  the  bush.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Trade  Report  for  1907  may  here  be 
pertinently  quoted  :— 

The  planting  of  rubber  by  natives  has  all  along  been  encouraged  and 
assisted  by  the  Forestry  Department,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Central 
Province  the  plantations  are  doing  very  well,  and  give  good  promise  for  the 
future.  It  is  generally  realised  that  not  until  rubber  trees  are  owned  by 
individuals,  who  will  see  that  they  are  duly  protected,  can  this  industry  be 
looked  upon  as  a  permanent  one  in  Nigeria.  Thousands  of  trees  in  the  forests, 
which  are  practically  a  "  no  man's  land,"  are  destroyed  each  year  by  over- 
tapping,  and  although  every  effort  is  made  by  the  Forestry  Department,  with 
the  staff  at  its  command,  to  regulate  the  gathering  and  to  prevent  indis- 
criminate bleeding,  the  task  in  so  large  a  country  and  amidst  dense  forests  is, 
it  must  be  admitted,  an  extremely  difficult  one. 

The  preservation  of  wild  trees  continues  to  receive  the  serious 
attention  of  Government,  and  a  scheme  whereby  the  natives  may 
be  induced  to  plant  rubber  oh  a  large  scale  is  under  consideration. 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

WITH  the  completion  of  the  new  Parliament  the  political  excite- 
ment in  the  Stock  Exchange  engendered  by  the  progress  of  the 
election  subsided  for  a  time  and  business  resumed  its  normal  course 
with  the  general  trend  of  prices  upward.  But  at  the  time  of  writing 
political  deadlock  and  financial  chaos  are  again  with  us.  Thus 
the  abnormal  abundance  of  money,  the  ease  of  which  is  testified 
by  the  reduction  of  the  Bank  rate  to  3  per  cent.,  has  not  brought 
that  feeling  of  security  which  might  have  been  expected,  and 
until  our  national  finances  are  straightened  out,  business  in  the 
investment  markets  is  not  likely  to  expand.  The  stagnation 
of  the  Funds  in  particular  has  shown  that  confidence  is  far 
from  being  restored. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  Indian  loan  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  great  Dependency  have  not  claimed  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Of  considerable  interest  in  a  financial  as  well  as  a  political  sense 
is  the  report  that  Lord  Kitchener  may  be  the  new  Viceroy  of 
India.  The  cloud  under  which,  unfortunately,  the  Indian  Empire 
has  lain  for  a  long  time  past,  because  of  the  evidences  of 
smouldering  sedition,  has  undoubtedly  adversely  affected  its 
credit,  and  to  what  extent  that  credit  may  be  influenced  by  a 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 

Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3|%  Stock  (t)       ... 

78,006,472 

1931 

96* 

8f 

Quarterly, 

2J%      ',',     Inscribed'^)  ' 

66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1948 
1926 

69| 

JA 

3Teff 

11 

3j%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

8  . 

(a) 

94£ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3%      „            „      1896-7 

1916 

79J 

31 

30  June—  SO  Dec. 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 

Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3% 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  
Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2i%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +} 
net  earnings                                         / 

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

3 

4 
5 
4i 
7 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

80 
148|  | 
81 

145 

ftf 

5 

f 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £j 
sur  profits  It)               .                .       / 

2,023,851£ 

5|9 

100 

99 

5f 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  £  surp.  profits  t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     . 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do  SKY  red  mort  debs 

4,526,148i 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1  074  700 

3 

4 

31 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

119 
108 

86 

3|B 
3*i 

1 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 
South  Behar,  Limited    
South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

400,000 
379,580 
425,000 
1,000,000 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 

137 
103 
119 
103* 

1 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do  3iy  deb  stock  red 

1,000,000 
500  000 

8l 

100 

100 

135f 

88 

315 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do  5%  debenture  stock 

800,000 
550  000 

5 

100 
100 

104 

H 

42 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,) 
and  China         J 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

58* 

*¥ 

National  Bank  of  India  

64,000 

12 

12* 

44 

31 

(Q  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


strong  and  skilful  Viceroy  was  illustrated  by  the  upward  move- 
ment in  Indian  Government  stocks  when  the  first  whispers  of 
such  an  appointment  were  heard. 

The  expanding  receipts  of  the  Canadian  railways  have  been 
noted  from  time  to  time,  and  it  was  only  to  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  a  considerably  improved  state  of  affairs  would  be 
shown  by  the  figures  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway  for  the 
second  half  of  1909.  Nevertheless,  when  the  company's  preliminary 
statement  was  issued  and  the  generally  expected  dividend  of 
5  per  cent,  was  announced  on  the  Second  Preference  stock,  a 
very  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  all  the  stocks  took  place.  The 
preliminary  figures  show  that  gross  receipts  for  the  half-year 
amounted  to  £3,632,900,  and  working  expenses  to  £2,753,100, 
leaving  a  net  revenue  of  £879,800,  or  £80,600  less  than  a  year 
ago.  After  deducting  net  revenue  charges,  less  credits,  and 
allowing  for  a  deficiency  of  £17,400  on  the  Canada  Atlantic 
and  a  surplus  of  £12,100  on  the  Detroit  sections,  the  surplus 
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was  £410,500.  This  was  nearly  £40,000  less  than  the  surplus 
for  1908,  but  the  satisfying  feature  in  the  position  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  engine  and  car  renewal  suspense  account 
has  been  dealt  with,  no  less  than  £255,000  having  been  written 
off.  That,  of  course,  to  a  large  extent  explains  the  heavy 
working  expenses.  There  is  now,  apparently,  a  balance  out- 
standing to  the  suspense  account  of  only  £200,000,  and  with 
the  lightening  of  the  load  the  finances  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Eailway  have  been  put  on  a  much  stronger  basis. 

Equally  satisfactory  are  the  figures  published  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Eailway,  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  shares  on  the 
dividend  announcement  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum, 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter!  [Guaranteed 
colonial/}   by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

102 

— 

11  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

104           2*1 

8J%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,815,800 

1909-34 

1QOJ 

— 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,556,500 
11,018,844 

1910-35* 
1938 

1004 

92 

8& 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2J%       „             »     W  |     2,000,000 

1947 

80 

y 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

87 

8tf 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      .     . 
5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

101 
109 

** 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „       Debs.       . 

205,000 

1928 

103 

m 

1  May—I  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     .     .     „  :  » 

164,000 

1949 

83 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed         .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

86 

W 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

101 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .           .     ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

81 

BH 

1  May—  1  Novi 

Do.  4%  Cons.    „     ;-v 

1,821,917 

1932 

106 

3£ 

i-    >  -•  - 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
509,495 

1923 
drawings 

102 
93 

3|$ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

107 

*A 

I 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

102 

Bit 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3J%  Bonds      .     .        1,169,844 

1929             94 

3i« 

1 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931       i     103 

31$ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932           102o; 

81 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

104 

4 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
Share. 

Price. 

Yiel 

RAILWAYS. 

7 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,460,160 

/o 

7 

$100 

186J 

3| 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     'i      ' 

£10,828,082 

4 

Stock 

103| 

I 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

105fc 

3j 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£25,315,001 

4 

109 

3| 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

108* 

nil 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

*j 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

994 

5 

Do.  4%  3rd         „       '    . 

£7,168,055 

3 

56£ 

«i 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£9,840,011 

4 

94£ 

4^ 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

128 

34 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,821,571 

4 

102 

Si 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

252 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

77 

*J 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£20f 

4 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

31s.  per  sh. 

1 

27 

51 

Hudson's  Bay                     .     . 

100,000 

60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

103^ 

23 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

60,000 

8 

5 

6j 

Do.  new 

25,000 

8 

3 

3i 

7j 

British  Columbia  ElectriclDef  . 

£500,000 

8 

Stock 

141 

5 

Railway       .     .          ./Pref. 

£400,000 

6 

Stock 

110 

5k, 

j 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3*%  Sterling  Bonds    . 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8J 

93 

»H 

3%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

81 

4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

"A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4O/ 
/o             »                 "           • 

465,115 

1935 

106 

3$ 

4%  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

104 

31 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

with  the  usual  additional  i  per  cent,  from  the  land  department, 
was  probably  because  the  market  overlooked  the  fact  that  this 
is  an  interim  dividend,  and  that  therefore  the  directors  were 
unlikely  to  make  any  increase  in  the  rate.  There  is,  however, 
a  good  chance  of  an  increased  distribution  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  as  the  very  handsome  surplus  of  $10,612,000  is  carried 
forward.  This  surplus  is  equal  to  over  14  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  whole  of  the  common  stock  listed  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

Canada's  two  leading  banks,  the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  have  announced  their  dividends 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  new  financial  year.  In  the  case  of 
the  former  the  distribution  is  unchanged  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
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cent,  per  annum,  but  the  Bank  of  Commerce  makes  an  auspicious 
start  by  increasing  the  rate  from  8  to  9  per  cent.  The  verj' 
favourable  position  disclosed  by  the  Bank's  last  annual  report 
had  caused  expectations  of  a  higher  dividend  in  the  new  year. 
In  connection  with  Canadian  banking  enterprise  a  rumour  has 
recently  gained  currency  that  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of 
the  Dominion  may  ere  long  effect  a  direct  connection  with 
London  through  the  absorption  of  a  bank  having  its  head  office 
in  this  country. 

Another  Canadian  municipal  loan  has  been  issued  in  the 
London  market,  the  City  of  Montreal  offering  ^123,200  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Town  of  St.  Louis  bonds  at  109  per  cent. 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

S%  "      "  I 

°/o       ii             >i      c; 

9,686,300 
16,466,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

107 
99£ 

89 

if 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
|l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

ftnscribed,  1885      . 
„        1889  (t) 
9                              •          • 
/i\ 
»         W  •     • 

5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

101 

85* 

3| 

3 

»tt 

8« 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

Qio/                                                    A 

°a/o        ii             I*      *) 
3%          ii             »      *) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921~30f 
1922-47f 

101* 
103* 
98 
85* 

H»  Hto 
CO  CO  CO  CO 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

8%    »       „   (o 

8%        „           „     (fl 

3%         „            „      (t) 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,268,300 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26$ 
1916  t  or 
after. 

102 
103* 
98 
90 

84 

ir 

3f 
A 

3^ 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed    .     .     . 
8J%      „           (t)  .     . 
3%        „           U  .     . 
3%        „           (?  .     . 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927$ 

102 

98£ 
88* 
89 

BA 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

f£  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 
ii               n 
.   lt\ 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40+ 

97*. 
103 
RfiA 

84 

81 

11  Jan.—  1  July. 

j-x7*jw  ivy 

C5D$ 

Q? 

_ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 
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The  price  may  appear  a  little  high,  but  the  yield,  allowing  for 
redemption — the  bonds  fall  due  in  July  1949 — is  slightly  over 
4  per  cent.,  and  the  security  is,  of  course,  excellent.  The  town 
of  St.  Louis  having  been  annexed  to  the  City  of  Montreal,  the 
bonds  are  an  obligation,  and  rank  equally  with  the  other  general 
debt  of  the  city. 

Following  the  example  of  Canada,  some  of  the  other  Colonies 
are  also  effecting  the  conversion  of  their  loans.  The  latest 
instance  of  this  is  the  issue  by  New  South  Wales  of  £2,750,000 
in  3£  per  cent,  stock  made  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the 
^92,863,700  of  4  per  cent.  Debentures  maturing  on  July  1  next. 
The  new  stock  was  offered  at  97  per  cent.,  and  holders  of  the 
Debentures  were  given  the  opportunity,  which  doubtless  many 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

102 

&f 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

102 

* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4A%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

102 

*i 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

m 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

3| 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  BischoS  .     .     . 

12,000 

6 

5 

*| 

7 

Do.  4|%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

100 

98 

*& 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

320,000 

42 

100 

100 

4 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

14 

40 

113* 

47 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

125,000 

10 

20 

49* 

4^ 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

14 

25 

64£ 

5g 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

£600,000 
80,000 

4 
12£ 

100 
5 

99 

L 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

100 

101 

3*f 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

154,000 

7 

5 

5| 

6A 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£620,000 

41 

100 

107* 

Xb 

*& 

Do.  4%            „            „          .... 

£1,780,000 

4. 

100 

100 

4 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,068,592 

4 

100 

85J 

*l 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  ...           . 

£720,073 

gl 

100 

91 

6 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 

20,000 

£4 

21| 

80 

5 

South  Australian  Company 

14,200 

15 

20 

67 

±j 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 

42,479 

7^ 

1 

1 

10 

Do.  57  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

K 

10 

10 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1910-12  . 

£460,000 

5 

100 

100J 

Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£250,000 

*t 

100 

101 

*& 
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of  them  took,  to  exchange  for  an  equal  amount  of  the  new 
stock  and  a  cash  payment  of  £4  Is.  6d.,  being  £3  per  cent.,  the 
difference  between  the  nominal  amount  of  the  maturing  bonds 
and  the  price  of  the  new  stock,  and  £2  per  cent,  for  the  coupon 
due  July  1,  less  17s.  6d.  for  interest  on  instalments  up  to  that 
date. 

The  City  of  Auckland  (New  Zealand)  has  also  made  a  fresh 
issue  of  stock,  £343,500  of  4  per  cent,  bonds  being  offered  at 
100J  per  cent.  The  loan  is  required  for  drainage  works,  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  the  erection  of  a  town  hall,  street  and 
other  improvements,  and  for  the  redemption  of  £90,000  4  per 
cent.  Debentures,  holders  of  which  were  entitled  to  exchange 
for  an  equal  amount  of  the  new  bonds. 

January's  gold  output  from  the  Transvaal  showed  a  small 
decrease  compared  with  December,  though  the  figures  for  that 

NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

104 

31 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

106 

3f 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  (fl    .     .     . 

11,567,962 

1940 

98* 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

88 

8? 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


-• 
mji-i-                            Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      .           200,000 

1934-8* 

105            4f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917           104           4& 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  10%  i       10 

3& 



Do.  4%  Gua.  Stock*  . 
Ghristchurch   6%\ 
Drainage  Loan.     ./ 

£1,000,000 
200,000 

1914 
1926 

101 
119 

4 

April—  Oct. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

119 

4^. 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

105 

4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

105 

4^ 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

6i 

4f 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

95 

5^1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.j 

443,100 

1934 

106 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%'lmpts.\ 
Loan       .     .     .     ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

110 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

118           4£J 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4J%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104           4£ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

103 

m 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
i  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government 
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month  were  affected  by  the  usual  additions  from  reserves  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  This  table  shows  the  output  month  by  month 
back  to  1905  : 


— 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

1,568,508 

February 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

1,545,371 

March 



2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

1,884,815 

1,698,340 

April  . 



2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

1,865,785 

1,695,550 

May  . 



2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

1,959,062 

1,768,734 

June  . 



2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

1,751,412 

July  .              '. 



2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

1,781,944 

August 



2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,6021  2,162,583 

1,820,496 

September 



2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424   2,145,575 

1,769,124 

October  . 



2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344!  2,296,361 

1,765,047 

November 



2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

1,804,253 

December 

— 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

Total  *     . 

2,554,451 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4$%  Bonds  .... 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3£%1886       „         (ft. 
3%  1886         „         (*). 

£ 
550,100 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,443,014 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-431 

102 
104 

86 

if 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4i%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  (t)'    .     . 

3f%         »       (0     •     • 
3%           „      (t)     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
19U-39f 
1929-49f 

106 
108 
99 
85J 

81 

3& 

a* 
m 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TBANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-  53f 

95^ 

8& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

663,000 

1954 

101 

3*f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,861,750 

1953 

102 

3|       |  1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

102 

3|       !30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

100J 

4 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    .     . 

100,000 

1930 

95 

4| 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 
Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

825,000 
376,946 

1949-53 
1964 

101 
101 

3if 

sff 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     ... 

1,000,000 

1939 

102       |     3|" 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

101£         3£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5%  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

96£ 

•i 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st   Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

99 

5 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,855,000 

5 

100 

85 

5$ 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

9 

5 

4f 

5| 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

5 

6j 

7* 

4-i 

Natal  Bank  £10          

148,232 

8 

a 

8} 

5A 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10      . 

110,000 

nil 

10* 

12f 

"16 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    . 

61,941 

11 

25 

63 

4& 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     .     *;'  '  '  f 

60,000 

nil 

5 

3f 

South  African  Breweries      .     .    •  ,  '  \  ..  . 

965,279 

15 

1 

3 

133f8 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    . 

6,216,191 

nil 

1 

nQ 

Do.  5%  Debs.  Red  
Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     . 

£1,250,000 
68,066 

5 
3 

100 
5 

5 

3* 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

nil 
5 

10 

7 

5 

7 

Very  satisfactory  were  the  native  labour  statistics,  though 
the  returns  now  published  do  not  give  such  detailed  information 
as  formerly.  The  following  is  our  usual  table : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

February    „ 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April           „ 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May            „ 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

Tune 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

Augu&t        ,, 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September  „ 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

14,655 

October      „ 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

November  ,, 

12,324 

10,163 

2,161 

141,326 

12,298 

December  „ 

17,404 

10,008 

7,396 

148,722 

12,283 

January  1909 

13,551 

11,609 

1,942 

150,664 

10,045 

February    „ 

18,018 

10,844 

7,174 

157,838 

10,034 

March         „ 

16,184 

11,979 

4,205 

162,043 

9,997 

April           „ 

12,102 

11,244 

858 

162,901 

7,734 

May            ,, 

7,717 

12,339 

4,622* 

158,279 

7,717 

June 

8,335 

12,354 

4,019* 

154,260 

5,378 

July 

7,826 

12,612 

4,786* 

149,474 

5,370 

August        „ 

10,089 

12,642 

2,553* 

146,291 

5,361 

September  „ 

11,747 

13,811 

2,064* 

144,857 

3,204 

October       „ 

14,656 

13,762 

894 

152,563$ 

3,199 

November  „ 

13,942 

13,742 

200 

152,763 

1,799 

December  ,, 

17,293 

13,348 

3,945 

156,708 

— 

January  1910 

—  • 

— 

3,954 

160,662 

~~ 

*  Net  loss. 

J  Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 
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Awaited  as  usual  with  the  keenest  interest,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Chartered  Company  seems  to  satisfy  most  critics.  Briefly, 
it  shows  a  surplus  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1909,  from 
Southern  Ehodesia  of  £27,319,  a  deficit  of  £26,761  from  North- 
East  Ehodesia,  and  a  deficit  of  £22,449  from  North- Western 
Khodesia.  For  1909-10  it  is  estimated  that  Southern  Rhodesia's 
revenue  and  expenditure  will  nearly  balance,  but  that  there 
will  be  deficits  from  North-E astern  and  Western  Ehodesia  of 
£28,950  and  £33,352  respectively.  One  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  year  was  the  purchase  by  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat 
Company  of  400,000  acres  in  Southern  Ehodesia,  and  the 
company  has  an  option  to  acquire  more.  The  mining  industry 
has  made  satisfactory  progress,  and  special  reference  is  of  course 
made  to  the  Abercorn  discoveries.  The  railways,  too,  have 
earned  considerably  more,  and  the  advances  made  by  the 
Chartered  Company  for  the  current  year  ending  March  31  next 
will  not  exceed  £20,000.  The  corresponding  figure  for  1908-9 
was  £177,000  and  for  1907-8  £280,000.  The  directors  state 
that  the  financial  horizon  is  clearer,  and  the  company  is  free 
to  proceed  energetically  with  the  scientific  development  and 
settlement  of  its  great  estate. 

The  Ehodesian  gold  out  put  for  January  was  not  quite  so  good 
as  that  for  December,  though,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  the  decline  was  slight : — 


MONTH 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

155,337 

February 

— 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

137,561 

March 

— 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

160,722 

April 

— 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

157,108 

May 

— 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

169,218 

June 

— 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

170,083 

July 

— 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

173,313 

August 

— 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

179,000 

September 

— 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

173,973 

October 

— 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

161,360 

November 

— 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

175,656 

December 

— 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

171,770 

Total 

227,511 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

One  of  the  most  interesting  companies  formed  in  recent 
times  is  the  British  New  Guinea  Development  Company.  The 
capital  is  £1,500,000,  of  which  £500,000  in  7  per  cent.  Partici- 
pating Preference  shares  will  be  offered  for  subscription,  and, 
as  its  title  implies,  the  company  will  thoroughly  develop  certain 
lands  in  Papua,  which  were  annexed  to  the  British  Crown  about 
twenty  years  ago.  The  London  board  of  directors  includes 
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such  men  as  Lord  Ranfurly,  Sir  Westby  Brook  Perceval,  and 
Mr.  John  G.  Jenkins,  late  Premier  of  South  Australia,  while  Sir 
Alfred  Cowley,  Mr.  W.  L.  Baillieu  and  Mr.  Agar  Wynne  form 
the  Australian  Advisory  Committee. 


CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 
Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

1925-42* 
1923-451 

98 
85 

3| 

3| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

108 

3^B 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 
Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 

2,850,000 
1,485,733 

1940 
1918-431 

90 
99 

§ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048     i       1934 

106 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  8J%  ins.  (*)     .      . 

1,455,500 

1919-49t 

98 

3A 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  J 

600,000 

1940 

94 

3£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

107 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3*%  ins.  (t) 

718,827 

1929-54f 

99£ 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

104 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

86 

»H 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-  Kong  &  S  hang-  "I 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4  5s. 

£90£ 

*** 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


Speculation  in  rubber  shares  has  been  rampant,  and  the  rise 
in  prices  has  continued,  the  boom  being  accompanied  by  a  perfect 
flood  of  new  companies,  for  the  shares  of  which  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  demand. 


RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

Anglo-Malay     

£ 
150  000 

Acres. 
3,364 

2s. 

2s. 

22s.  Qd.  xd 

Batu  Tiga 

60,000 

1  523 

£1 

£1 

3& 

Bukit  B,ajah      

66  700 

2,368 

£1 

£1 

Consolidated  Malay     . 
Highlands  and  Lowlands 
Kepitigalla 

62,007 
305,860 
225  000 

1,610 
4,598 
3  294 

£1 
£1 
£1 

£1 
£1 
£1 

5 

28s.  6d. 

Kuala  Lumpur       .... 
Lanadron     
Lingeri 

180,000 
262,245 
66  024 

2,534 
4,570 
5,658 

£1 
£1 
2s. 

£1 
15s. 

2s. 

7§ 
4  pm 
41s.  9d. 

22,500 

1,454 

25. 

2s. 

39s.  &d. 

Straits  (Bertam)     .... 
Vallambrosa      

174,615 
50,600 

2,270 
1,807 

£1 

25. 

£1 

2s. 

N 

35s.  9d. 
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EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  

£7,461,400 
£55,971,960 

3 

4 

99 
100 

99 
102* 

3 
3£ 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .     . 

300,000 

9 

10 

20| 

JA 

Bank  of  Egypt           .     .     .     .     v    .  •• 

50,000 

17 

12* 

34 

6i 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „              „      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

? 

5* 
10 

7| 
9* 

B* 

^ 

„      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3£ 

100 

87 

4 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


LONDON,  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  LTD. 

The  Annual  Eeport  of  the  London,  City  and  Midland  Bank 
was  issued  too  late  last  month  to  enable  us  to  deal  with  it  in 
the  February  number.  The  Bank  does  a  considerable  Colonial 
business,  which  year  by  year  is  increasing  in  volume;  and  the 
very  sound  position  of  the  Bank's  finances,  as  shown  by  the 
Eeport  and  Balance  Sheet,  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
shareholders.  * 

TRUSTEE. 

February  22,  1910. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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CANADA  OR  AUSTRALIA? 

A  QUESTION  FOR  THE  INTENDING  EMIGRANT 

BY  W.  EDWARD  GRAHAM,  of  Queensland. 

WHEN  an  Australian  takes  upon  himself  to  express  opinions 
upon  such  a  subject  as  that  standing  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  he  finds  himself  confronted  by  no  easy  task.  Of  course 
he  feels  quite  certain  that  his  own  country  is  the  finest  upon 
earth — or  if  he  doesn't,  there  must  be  something  very  seriously 
wrong  about  him,  either  mentally  or  morally.  (And  equally  of 
course  the  Canadian  feels,  or  ought  to  feel,  just  the  same.)  There 
does  exist,  we  all  know,  a  small  section  of  the  community,  the 
members  of  which,  either  because  they  think  it  adds  to  their  own 
importance,  or  from  political  motives,  make  a  practice  of  decrying 
and  abusing  everything  Australian,  but  the  majority  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  look  upon  this  sort  of  critic  with  hearty 
contempt. 

With  our  friends  of  Canada,  I  am  told,  there  is  very  little  of  this 
kind  of  criticism.  To  them  the  Dominion  is  "  God's  Country," 
and  there  is  no  place  there  for  the  ill-birds  that  foul  their  own 
nest.  And  that  spirit  is  growing  in  Australia  too,  I  am  pleased 
to  say.  But  with  his  case,  in  a  sense,  already  prejudged,  with  his 
patriotic  instincts  so  deeply  involved,  it  is  difficult  indeed  for  the 
most  conscientious  of  investigators  to  be  absolutely  fair.  However, 
let  us  for  a  little  try  to  forget  our  national  prejudices,  and  look  at 
the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  an  intending  emigrant,  who 
has  decided  to  cut  loose  from  old  ties,  but  has  not  yet  chosen 
the  place  of  his  future  home.  Canada  or  Australia,  which  is 
it  to  be  ? 

Now  at  the  outset  it  must  be  admitted  that  Canada  possesses 
VOL.  XIX.— No.  111.  M 
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one  distinct  advantage.  Compared  with  those  of  Australia,  her 
shores  are  many  thousands  of  miles  nearer  to  Europe,  the  voyage 
thither  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days,  while  to  reach  the  nearest 
Australian  port  means  long  weeks  of  travel.  And  that  makes  for 
a  good  deal  in  the  mind  of  the  would-be  emigrant.  He  need  not 
trouble  himself  much,  perhaps,  about  the  extra  cost  of  the  longer 
voyage,  since  it  will  probably  fall  upon  other  shoulders  than  his 
own — the  authorities  of  the  States  interested  will  see  to  that. 
But  there  are  other  considerations.  He  may  not  be  thinking  of 
return,  or  contemplate  failure  in  his  new  sphere,  but  still  he  does 
not  quite  like  to  burn  all  his  boats  behind  him,  and  Australia  is  so 
very  far  away.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  climate,  and  here 
too,  at  first  sight,  the  Dominion  seems  more  attractive  to  the 
average  European,  especially  of  the  more  northern  countries. 
Should  the  native  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  the  German,  Dane 
or  Swede  cross  the  Atlantic,  he  will  find  himself  still  in  the  same 
hemisphere,  practically  in  the  same  latitudes,  as  in  the  home  he 
has  left  behind.  There  will  be  differences,  of  course,  perhaps 
greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  a  drier,  brighter  atmosphere, 
but  the  seasons  will  be  the  same.  As  in  Europe,  there  will  be 
snow  in  December,  and  sunshine  in  July.  He  will  have  heard, 
doubtless,  of  western  blizzards,  of  the  blinding  snow-storms  and 
cruel  frosts  of  the  Canadian  winter,  but  all  these  things,  snow, 
frost,  and  bitter  winds,  he  is  familiar  with  in  his  own  land,  and  he 
is  prepared  to  meet  them.  But  should  he  decide  to  make  the 
longer  voyage,  what  will  he  find  in  Australia  ? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  he  will  find  the  seasons  completely 
topsy-turvy.  He  will  eat  his  Christmas  dinner,  very  possibly, 
with  the  thermometer  in  the  nineties /and  see  frost  and  ice,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  snow,  during  months  that  he  has 
always  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  belonging  to  midsummer. 
If  in  Canada  he  must  be  prepared  to  suffer  hardship  from  extreme 
cold,  here  he  will  have  to  endure,  at  times,  an  uncomfortable 
degree  of  heat.  And  to  the  average  Briton,  the  former  generally 
seems  preferable  to  the  latter.  But  let  us  look  into  this  question 
of  climate  a  little  further. 

To  begin  with,  Australia  is  a  fairly  large  place.  Including  the 
island  State  of  Tasmania,  it  stretches  through  over  thirty  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  embraces  an  area  little  less  than  that  of  the  whole 
of  Europe.  Consequently,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  temperature, 
and  the  climatic  conditions  vary  greatly  in  different  places.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  passes 
just  below  the  city  of  Rockhampton,  in  Queensland,  some  three 
hundred  miles  north  of  Brisbane,  and  consequently,  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Commonwealth  lies 
actually  within  the  torrid  zone.  But — and  this  point  should  be 
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carefully  noted — this  geographical  fact  does  not  mean  that  the 
conditions  of  the  territory  referred  to  are  necessarily  tropical,  as 
the  term  is  understood  in  Europe. 

A  recent  writer  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  now  fairly  well 
established  that  latitude  for  latitude,  the  southern  hemisphere  is 
on  the  whole  decidedly  cooler  than  the  northern ;  and  the  investi- 
gations of  several  eminent  meteorologists  have  fixed  the  "  heat 
equator  " — if  one  may  be  permitted  the  expression — not  upon  the 
geographical  "  line,"  but  some  ten  degrees  further  north.  If  we 
adjust  the  boundaries  of  our  zones  to  comply  with  this  hypothesis, 
we  shall  find  that  only  a  very  insignificant  portion  of  the  extreme 
north  of  Australia  really  falls  within  the  "  tropics."  But  however 
that  may  be,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  speaking  generally,  the 
climate  of  the  Commonwealth  is  far  less  trying  to  Europeans,  as 
regards  actual  heat,  than  that  of  places  in  the  same  latitudes 
north  of  the  line.  Australians  who  have  visited  India,  tell 
us,  on  their  return  to  this  country,  that  we  don't  know  here 
what  heat  is.  All  of  this,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  worth 
remembering. 

Further,  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the 
Australian  continent  exercises  a  very  large  influence  over  its 
meteorology.  The  immediate  hinterland  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  eastern  coast  consists  of  a  series  of  tablelands,  rising  abruptly 
to  a  height  of  from  1,000  to  between  4,000  and  5,000  feet.  One 
of  the  results  is  that — quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the 
relative  temperatures  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres 
referred  to  above — the  conditions  of  the  temperate  zone  are 
practically  prolonged  into  latitudes  which  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  are  absolutely  tropical.  For  example,  on  the  Atherton 
plateau,  west  of  Cairns,  in  North  Queensland,  within  eighteen 
degrees  of  the  equator,  English  fruits  and  flowers  are  grown, 
and  blankets  and  even  fires  are  sometimes  welcome,  even  in 
midsummer,  while  the  winter  months,  though  bright  and  clear, 
are  often  keenly  cold. 

It  may  surprise  others  besides  our  emigrant  to  learn  that 
there  are  places  in  Australia  where  the  snow  lies  deep  for  many 
months  together,  where  H.M.  mails  are  carried  on  snowshoes, 
and  where  the  winter  sports  of  toboganning,  ski-running  and 
skating  are  indulged  in  with  zest  by  young  and  old.  While  at 
the  same  time  of  the  year  the  tourist  in  the  north  may  be 
basking  in  the  genial  sunshine,  and  drinking  in  the  clear,  bright, 
balmy  air,  amid  a  thousand  enchanted  islands,  set  in  a  sea  of 
turquoise,  and  arched  over  by  a  sapphire  sky.  On  these  coasts, 
indeed,  in  summer,  conditions  approaching  the  tropical  prevail, 
though  modified  by  the  sea  breezes ;  yet  even  here,  as  on  the  far- 
stretching  plains  of  the  west,  the  climate,  though  hot,  is  healthy, 
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and  Europeans  can  and  do  live  and  thrive  in  these  northern  lands. 
Australia's  extreme,  climatically,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  heat,  and 
there  are  times  when  it  is  hard  to  bear. 

But  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  continent,  no  climate  could  be  more  glorious.  Months  of 
brilliant  golden  sunshine,  of  cloudless  skies,  blue  as  ever  were 
those  of  Italy,  of  crisp,  clear  air,  with  touches  of  frost  at 
morning  and  evening  to  send  the  blood  tingling  through  the 
veins,  make  it  a  joy  merely  to  be  alive.  Other  months,  too, 
when  the  frost  and  the  cold  have  gone,  but  the  heat  of  summer 
yet  tarries,  when  the  early  rains  have  washed  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  Nature  has  decked  herself  anew  in  her  green  mantle,  when 
the  cool  fresh  breezes  drive  the  great  piled  white  cloud  masses 
across  the  sunlit  skies,  and  life  is  still  very  good.  And  even  the 
topsy-turvy  seasons,  our  settler  will  find,  when  he  comes  to  inquire 
into  the  subject,  are  really  an  advantage  to  himself  and  his  fellow 
citizens  in  his  new  home.  For  as  it  is  summer  here  when  winter 
reigns  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  follows  that  Australian 
harvests  and  fruits  are  ready  for  the  gathering  just  when  the 
fields  and  orchards  of  Europe  and  America  lie  cold  and  bare. 
And  what  that  means  to  the  producer  who  has  to  look  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  needs  no  pointing  out. 

But  climate  is  not  everything.  Our  emigrant,  in  all  probability, 
has  been  touched  by  that  land-hunger  which  seems  to  belong  to 
all  Anglo-Saxons,  and  desires  to  obtain  and  cultivate  some  little 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  that  he  may  call  his  own.  Canada, 
according  to  a  recent  estimate,  possesses  over  250,000,000  acres 
available,  or  which  can  be  made  available  for  settlers.  What  has 
Australia  to  offer  in  this  respect  ? 

Now  upon  this  point  one  cannot  but  notice  that  there  seems 
to  exist  in  Great  Britain,  even  among  persons  professing  to 
be  well  informed,  a  widespread  misconception.  It  is  asserted, 
and  one  finds  the  assertion  constantly  repeated,  that  the  lands  of 
this  great  continent  fit  for  cultivation  are  very  limited  in  area, 
consisting  merely  of  a  narrow  coastal  strip,  surrounding  an  interior 
that  is  practically  desert.  Hence  it  is  argued  that  Australia  can 
never  support  a  large  population,  nor  become  the  home  of  a  great 
nation.  But  what  are  the  facts  ? 

I  may  state  at  once  that  the  word  desert,  as  applied  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior  of  this  continent,  is  distinctly  mis- 
leading. The  rainfall  is  limited,  certainly,  and  the  rivers  and 
streams  (except  during  flood-times,  when  they  may  assume  impos- 
ing dimensions,  measuring  their  width,  in  some  cases,  by  miles) 
are,  generally  speaking,  insignificant.  But  the  vast  rolling  plains 
which  form  the  principal  feature  are,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
luxuriantly  grassed,  and  afford  pasture  for  millions  of  sheep  and 
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cattle,  thus  maintaining  what  is  still  the  Commonwealth's  largest 
and  most  valuable  industry.  In  many  cases  the  soil  has  been 
found  to  be  extremely  rich,  and  practically  unlimited  supplies  of 
artesian  water  have  been  proved  to  exist  over — or  rather  under — 
thousands  of  square  miles,  suggesting  possibilities  of  future  irriga- 
tion ;  there  are  already  not  a  few  flourishing  fruit  and  flower 
gardens  to  be  seen  hundreds  of  miles  inland.  Real  "  deserts,"  as 
the  term  is  understood  in  the  Old  World,  there  are,  but  they 
form  a  very  limited  part  of  the  total  area,  small  indeed  compared 
with  Canada's  vast  expanses  of  snow  and  ice  stretching  far  up 
into  the  frozen  north,  unconquered  and  unconquerable  by  human 
hand.  But,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  one  may  assume  that  it 
is  within  the  so-called  "  coast- belt "  that  the  majority  of  our 
intending  settlers  will  desire  to  make  their  homes.  So  we  must 
inquire  further,  what  is  its  available  area,  and  what  it  is  capable 
of  producing  when  brought  under  the  spade  or  the  plough. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experience  that  agricultural  opera- 
tions, to  be  successful,  require  a  minimum  annual  rainfall  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  inches.  Taking  the  latter  figure  as  a  basis,  and 
consulting  the  tables  supplied  by  the  Commonwealth  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  I  find  that  we  have  in  Australia  (including  Tasmania) 
over  612,000,000  acres,  or  about  956,000  square  miles,  over  which 
the  annual  precipitation  exceeds  this  amount.  Of  that  612,000,000 
acres,  168,960,000  or  about  264,000  square  miles  have  a  fall  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  inches,  and  113,470,000  acres  or  177,300 
square  miles  of  over  forty.*  There  are  also  something  over  a 
million  square  miles  more,  over  which  the  rainfall  is  between  ten 
and  twenty  inches,  and  in  parts  of  which  therefore  scientific 
"  dry  "  farming  might  be  expected  to  give  good  results ;  but  even 
leaving  these  out  of  account,  it  will  be  seen,  according  to  the 
estimate  just  given,  that  the  Commonwealth  has  available  more 
than  double  the  area  possessed  by  Canada. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  whole  of  this  vast 
acreage  is  fertile  soil,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  taken 
generally  the  proportion  of  bad  to  good  is  as  small  as  is  likely  to 
be  found  in  any  equal  area  elsewhere  on  the  globe.  But  after 
making  all  allowances,  it  would  seem  fairly  plain  that  as  regards 
the  opportunities  offered  to  settlers  to  acquire  homes  and  lands  of 
their  own,  the  advantage,  at  least  so  far  as  available  lands  are 
concerned,  is  by  no  means  with  the  Dominion. 

And  when  one  comes  to  the  question  of  the  productive  value 
of  these  lands,  the  balance  leans  still  further  to  the  other  side. 
For  after  all,  however  fertile  the  soil  or  favourable  the  climate, 
the  Canadian  farmer  and  gardener  must  always  be  restricted 

*  The  highest  figures  reached  are  recorded  at  Geraldton,  in  North  Queensland, 
where  for  a  number  of  years  the  average  has  been  145  inches. 
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to  the  products  of  the  temperate  zone.  Australia  on  the  other 
hand,  stretches  through  temperate,  subtropical,  and  (with  the 
reservation  above  referred  to)  tropical  latitudes,  and  her  soil 
brings  forth  in  abundance  the  fruits  of  all  three.  The  mainstay 
of  the  Dominion  is  wheat ;  the  Commonwealth  is  already  a  large 
exporter  of  this  staple,  and  the  industry  is  growing.  When 
experience  and  experiment  have  succeeded  in  evolving  a  type 
of  grain  and  methods  of  cultivation  thoroughly  suited  to  this 
continent,  our  great  rival  may  yet  have  to  look  to  her  laurels. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  in  a  previous  article,*  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  too,  the  wheat-fields  are  regularly  made  to  yield, 
between  the  yearly  harvests,  another  crop,  maize,  and  returns 
of  forty  and  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  are  not  uncommon.  As 
a  farmer  in  a  rich  agricultural  district  not  far  from  Brisbane 
put  it,  "We  have  practically  two  springs  here."  Every  grain, 
every  fruit,  every  natural  product  of  any  sort  with  which  our 
emigrant  has  been  familiar  in  his  own  land  he  will  find  nourish- 
ing in  one  or  other  of  the  States;  but  he  will  also  find  wine, 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  and  tropical  fruits  and  plants 
of  every  kind. 

Victoria  is  the  smallest  of  the  continental  States,  but  her 
farms  and  gardens  already  yield  her  over  ^20,000,000  per  annum. 
Tasmania  has  her  beautiful  apple  orchards ;  Queensland  her  rich 
sugar  lands,  with  their  plantations,  now  worked  almost  entirely 
by  white  labour,  dotting  the  coast  from  Point  Danger  to  the 
Mossman  Eiver,  a  distance  of  over  a  thousand  miles.  From 
where  I  am  writing,  in  the  same  State,  a  railway  journey  of 
less  than  half  an  hour  will  take  you  among  picturesque  grey-green 
fields  of  pine-apples,  a  novel  as  well  as  an  interesting  sight  to 
those  who  only  know  this  king  of  fruits  as  a  sheltered  hot-house 
plant.  As  befits  a  country  over  the  greater  part  of  which  the 
cattle  may  remain  in  the  open  all  the  year  round,  the  dairying  in- 
dustry is  assuming  large  proportions,  factories,  on  the  most  up-to- 
date  lines,  are  springing  up  in  all  directions,  and  the  value  of  the 
annual  export  of  butter  is  now  reckoned  in  millions  of  pounds, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  home  consumption  per  head  is  probably 
the  highest  in  the  world.  Except  in  a  few  localities,  winter 
places  no  bar  in  the  way  of  agricultural  operations;  we  have 
not  long  months  of  snow  and  frost-bound  soil  when  no  work  can 
be  done.  There  are,  or  there  need  be,  no  idle  times  on  an 
Australian  farm. 

To  the  intending  agriculturist  anxious  to  know  something 
of  the  conditions  and  possibilities  of  the  country  in  which  he 
hopes  to  make  his  new  home,  the  following  picture,  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  the  foremost  of  Australian  writers,  may  be  of 
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interest.  The  locality  described  is  situated  between  fifty  and 
sixty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Brisbane,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Queensland. 

You  can  never  imagine  [the  writer  says]  that  something  like  thirty  years 
ago  all  this  region  was  an  almost  impassable  jungle  of  trees,  corded  vines, 
undergrowth  and  creepers.  Imagine  a  landscape  of  gradual  hills  and  gently 
undulating  slopes,  covered  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  on  either  side  with  neat 
squares  of  ploughed  land,  yellow  corn  (maize),  green  lucerne,  waving  sorghum 
and  imphee,  and  neat  white  homesteads  surrounded  by  orchards  and  vineyards 
glittering  in  the  strong  sunlight.  Here  and  there  stand  little  isolated  clumps 
of  scrub,  giving  an  almost  fairy -like  touch  to  the  scene. 

Everywhere  at  intervals  rise  rustic  churches  and  schools.  In  the  little 
grazing  paddocks  clothed  with  rich  couch  grass,  are  dotted  a  few  of  the  heavy 
foliaged  scrub  trees  which  have  been  left  for  shade.  And  in  these  park-like 
paddocks,  graze  herds  of  sleek,  well-bred  cows,  which  are  the  chief  factor  in 
producing  the  prosperity  so  abundant  on  every  hand.  Afar  in  the  distance  to 
the  south  rise  sheer  the  huge  purple  walls  of  the  mountains,  silent  sentinels 
which  dwarf  with  their  careless  majesty  the  picturesque  beauty  of  vale  and  hill 
that  creep  to  their  feet. 

Or  again,  a  scene  this  time  on  the  table-land  country,  further 
west,  in  the  same  State. 

These  immense  prairies,  where  in  the  old  days  the  oat  grasses  waved  eight 
feet  and  ten  feet  high,  and  horsemen  in  the  early  mornings  would  be  soaked 
from  head  to  foot  by  the  dew,  have  enormous  carrying  and  recuperative  powers. 
Originally  a  huge  lake  bed,  they  now  present  the  spectacle  of  illimitable  plain, 
with  mountain  summits  here  and  there,  floating  like  dim  blue  clouds  on  the 
horizon.  Seen  after  rain,  these  great  prairie  lands  are  as  a  vast  emerald  sea, 
with  innumerable  white  specks,  representing  thousands  of  sheep,  dotted  like 
tiny  sails  over  the  expanse,  and  form  a  picture  not  easily  forgotten.  Immense 
areas  could  be  put  down  in  wheat  over  these  plains,  and  no  doubt  in  the  future 
they  will  become  a  hive  of  industry. 

I  have  taken  these  illustrations  from  my  own  State,  with 
which  I  am  naturally  most  familiar,  but  they  are  typical  of 
many  such  scenes  to  be  found  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
of  the  millions  upon  millions  of  fertile  acres  waiting  here  for 
the  men  of  strong  arm  and  stout  heart  who  will  cross  the  seas 
and  throw  in  their  lot  among  us.  There  are  prosperous  farmers 
in  Australia  who  began  their  fight  with  Nature  with  little  more 
than  axe,  a  hoe,  and  a  week's  rations,  and  who,  by  their  courage 
and  energy,  have  transformed  the  wilderness  into  a  veritable 
garden  of  the  Lord.  What  these  men  have  done,  others  may  do, 
there  is  room  and  opportunity  for  all.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  intending  agriculturist,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Commonwealth  offers  advantages  with  which  the  Dominion, 
great  as  are  her  attractions,  cannot  possibly  compete. 

Australia's  greatest  industry,  the  pastoral,  though  giving  em- 
ployment to  a  large  amount  of  labour,  will  probably  not  be  of 
much  immediate  interest  to  the  new-comer,  who  desires  as  soon 
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as  possible  to  obtain  land  and  make  a  home  and  an  independence 
for  himself,  but  who  has  little  beyond  his  two  hands  to  rely  upon. 
At  the  same  time  it  presents  splendid  opportunities  to  the  man 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  capital  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
thousand  pounds.  A  few  words,  therefore,  concerning  sheep 
and  cattle-farming  in  this  country  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Conditions  vary  in  the  different  States,  but  in  Western 
Queensland — where  the  largest  areas  are  available  for  this  purpose, 
and  practically  the  whole  of  which  (over  300,000  square  miles) 
is  within  the  great  artesian  basin— grazing  farms  of  ^from  10,000 
to  60,000  acres  may  be  obtained  on  long  leases  from  "the  Govern- 
ment at  an  annual  rental  of  from  %d.  to  3d.  per  acre.  The 
amount  required  to  put  such  a  farm  into  working  order  would 
of  course  depend  upon  its  size  and  locality,  but  for  20,000  acres 
a  reasonable  estimate  would  be  about  £2,000,  exclusive  of  stock. 
This  sum  includes  a  year's  rent  at  2d.  per  acre  (a  fair  average), 
one-fifth  of  the  Government  survey  fee — the  balance  being 
payable  in  four  annual  instalments — wages  and  keep  of  a  man 
for  a  year,  the  cost  of  an  artesian  bore,  say  a  thousand  feet  deep, 
and  the  necessary  buildings,  fences,  horses,  and  implements. 
The  fencing  allowed  for  is  the  minimum  required  for  satisfactory 
working,  but  a  further  judicious  expenditure  in  this  direction 
generally  increases  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  holding,  often  to 
a  very  considerable  extent. 

In  ordinary  seasons  a  farm  of  this  size,  properly  managed, 
should  return  a  net  income  of  from  £600  to  £1,000  a  year,  in 
exceptionally  favourable  circumstances  even  more.  In  some 
localities  the  Government  has  undertaken  the  work  of  putting 
down  a  bore  or  bores  to  serve  the  wants  of  a  group  of  several 
farms,  at  a  small  increase  in  the  yearly  rent,  and  this  practice 
is  like  to  be  extended,  to  the  great  benefit  of  settlers.  Or  if 
there  happened  to  be  a  bore  in  existence  on  an  adjoining  holding, 
arrangements  can  generally  be  made  with  its  owner  for  a  supply 
of  water  to  the  new  farm,  thus  saving  the  largest  item  of  the 
initial  expense. 

Turning  now  to  other  natural  advantages,  both  countries 
possess  many  thousands  of  square  miles  of  valuable  forests, 
Canada  having  the  larger  area,  and  Australia  the  greater  variety 
of  useful  and  ornamental  timbers.  Both  are  rich  in  minerals, 
but  Australia  is  probably  the  richer  of  the  two.  The  value  of 
Australia's  annual  output  in  this  direction  already  exceeds 
d628,000,000,  and  there  are  still  vast  fields  awaiting  development. 
The  immense  iron  deposits  which  are  known  to  exist  have  hardly 
as  yet  been  touched.  But  though  timber-getting  and  mining 
cannot  be  overlooked  as  offering,  in  some  districts  at  least,  a 
certain  amount  of  employment  to  the  new-comer,  these  industries 
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are  hardly  likely,  speaking  generally,  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  just-landed  immigrant,  unless  he  chance  to  have  been  engaged 
in  one  or  other  of  these  occupations  in  his  own  land. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  fishing  industry,  in  which  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Canada  has  a  big  lead  over  her  rival, 
although  trawling  experiments  recently  carried  on  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  seem  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  an  immense 
and  valuable  harvest  of  the  sea  around  the  Australian  coast.  In 
manufactures,  too,  Canada  has  the  advantage,  although  the 
factories  and  workers  of  the  Commonwealth  have  made  great 
strides  during  the  last  few  years.  Still,  the  Australian  mind  is 
keen  and  resourceful,  the  number  of  patents  per  head  registered 
here  compares  very  favourably  with  that  of  any  other  country, 
and  with  a  judicious  protective  tariff  it  is  believed  that  before 
long  there  will  be  a  rapid  upward  development  in  this  direction. 

With  regard  to  such  matters  as  education,  social  conditions, 
and  the  amenities  of  life  generally,  our  emigrant  will  probably  find 
little  to  choose  between  the  two  countries.  Each  is  the  home  of 
a  hardy,  industrious,  and  enterprising  people,  in  each,  if  he  be  a 
genuine  worker,  he  may  be  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome.  Yet 
a  closer  observation  will  detect  a  difference,  which  to  the  in- 
tending settler  may  prove  of  supreme  importance.  The  ideals 
and  methods  of  Canada,  subject  to  the  ever-present  influence  of 
the  United  States,  tend  to  differ  widely  from  those  of  Australia, 
whose  social  and  industrial  development  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  worked  out  in  comparative  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  Dominion  is  a  land  in  which  private  enterprise  plays 
a  large — to  some  minds  an  unduly  large — part ;  take,  by  way  of 
example,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  which  has  had  so  con- 
siderable a  share  in  her  industrial  and  commercial  history. 
Without  this  great  business  concern,  and  all  that  it  represents, 
what  would  Canada  be  ? 

In  Australia  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  settled  conviction 
that  works  of  such  national  importance  should  be  under  national 
control.  "  The  Governments,"  writes  the  author  of  the  article 
"  Kailways,"  in  the  Commonwealth  Official  Year  Book  for  1908, 
"  have  recognised  the  supreme  importance  of  a  railroad  policy, 
not  only  as  an  element  in  the  industrial,  but  even  in  the  political 
life  of  nations,  and  have  felt  that  nothing  short  of  complete 
ownership  and  direct  management  of  the  railroads  would  give 
them  power  which,  for  national  reasons,  they  must  exert."  Of 
the  15,000  odd  miles  of  railways  in  Australia,  therefore,  over 
14,000  miles,  including  all  the  trunk  lines  and  the  principal  traffic 
routes,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  State  authorities.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  hundred  miles  originally  built  by  private 
companies,  and  since  purchased,  these  lines  have  all  been  con- 
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structed  by  Government,  at  a  total  cost,  to  date,  of  a  little  over 
£140,000,000. 

In  most  of  the  States  a  responsible  Minister  represents  the 
railway  interests  in  the  Cabinet,  and  Parliament  of  course 
exercises  a  certain  amount  of  control  over  the  finances,  but  the 
general  management  of  traffic  and  maintenance  is  entrusted  to 
expert  non-political  officers,  styled  commissioners,  who  carry  out 
their  duties  on  business  lines,  practically  free  from  ministerial  or 
legislative  interference.  It  is  true  that  this  State  management 
has  not  always  been  all  that  it  might  be,  but  taking  all  the  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  it  has  been  satisfactory,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  indeed  whether  any  practicable  system  of  private  enter- 
prise could  have  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  Certainly 
there  are  very  few  responsible  men  in  this  country  who  would 
venture  to  suggest  a  change  to  private  ownership,  and  those  who 
did  so  would  find  very  few  indeed  to  listen  to  them. 

With  all  its  faults  our  national  system  has  been  steadily  and 
successfully  directed  towards  the  one  end,  the  development  of  the 
national  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  citizens  alike. 
And  its  administration  is,  and  has  been  clean.  The  corruption 
which  recent  events  would  almost  seem  to  make  us  believe  to  be 
inseparable  from  American  railway  methods,  as  practised  at 
present  are  quite  impossible  in  Australia.  If  Canada  has  so  far 
been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  influence  of  her  powerful 
southern  neighbour  can  one  be  assured  that  she  will  always  be 
equally  fortunate  ? 

Be  it  understood  that  Australians  (in  spite  of  the  exaggerated 
statements  of  certain  people  who  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  mis- 
representing their  fellow-countrymen)  have  no  real  enmity 
towards  private  enterprise  when  fairly  and  honestly  carried  on. 
But  it  must  know  and  keep  its  proper  place  in  the  social  economy. 
Work — no  matter  of  what  kind — it  is  felt  should  exist  for  the 
worker  and  not  the  worker  for  the  work .  The  human  interest  must 
come  first,  good  citizens  are  worth  more  than  even  commercial  or 
industrial  supremacy  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
enough  to  point  out  that  this  or  that  projected  enterprise,  this  or 
that  financial  policy  will  be  the  means  of  giving  employment  to 
so  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  workmen,  there  is  the 
further  question,  "  on  what  terms  and  under  what  conditions  ?  " 
If  it  appear  that  the  proposed  industry  can  only  establish  itself 
by  lowering  the  standard  of  living  among  the  class  who  will 
supply  its  labourers,  if  it  can  only  be  maintained  on  a  basis  of 
starvation  wages  and  impoverished  homes  it  is  not  wanted  here. 
Further,  the  national  feeling  is  dead  against  "  trusts,"  "  com- 
bines," or  attempts  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  corporations  to 
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control  the  markets,  or  unduly  influence  the  channels  of  trade. 
This  is  strongly  evidenced  by  the  existence  of  a  clause  in  the 
federal  constitution  empowering  the  government  to  deal  strongly 
with  such  evils  at  their  very  beginning.  Even  an  American 
financial  magnate,  I  fancy,  would  find  himself  compelled  to  walk 
very  circumspectly  in  Australia. 

To  sum  up  then,  we  find  that  while  owing  to  its  comparative 
nearness  to  Europe  the  Dominion  is  and  always  will  be  the  more 
accessible  to  the  prospective  emigrant,  in  other  respects  such  as 
climate,  area  of  available  land,  and  range  of  possible  productions, 
the  advantage  is  with  the  Commonwealth.  One  sees  also  that 
while  the  general  conditions  of  life  in  the  two  countries  are  on 
about  the  same  level,  in  Australia  the  social  or  co-operative  spirit, 
applied  to  industrial  matters,  is  the  more  strongly  developed,  as  is 
shown  in  the  tendency  to  place  under  the  control  of  the  State 
matters  of  national  import  which  in  Canada  are  usually  left  to 
private  initiative;  and  the  jealous  aversion  to  anything  in  the 
nature  of  "  trusts  "  so  prominent  a  feature  of  American  commerce 
and  industry  to-day.  It  would  seem  inevitable  that  the  future 
development  of  the  Dominion  must  be  largely  on  the  lines  of 
the  United  States,  the  ideals  of  her  powerful  neighbour  must  of 
necessity  colour  hers. 

Now  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  aim  of  the  American  demo- 
cratic spirit  is  to  afford  every  opportunity  to  the  able  man,  whatever 
his  birth  or  circumstances,  to  rise  out  of  the  ranks.  In  Australia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  object  sought  is  rather  the  securing  of  as 
high  a  level  as  possible  for  all.  It  is  for  our  emigrant  to  decide 
which  of  these  two  ideals  suits  him  best.  If  he  feels  himself  to 
be  one  of  those  who  given  the  chance  is  likely  to  rise  above  his 
fellows,  then  perhaps — I  say  only  perhaps,  having  seen  in  this 
and  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth  so  many  men  rise  from 
the  humblest  beginnings  to  positions  of  wealth  and  honour — he 
may  find  that  Canada  offers  him  the  wider  field.  But  if,  as  is 
more  probable,  he  is  just  the  average  ordinary  man  with  a  strong 
arm  and  a  stout  heart,  willing  to  work,  and  satisfied  to  obtain  a 
competence  for  himself  and  for  his  children  better  conditions, 
better  prospects,  and  a  wider,  fuller  life  than  the  old  world  can 
give  them,  then  I  say  with  all  confidence  let  him  come  to 
Australia ! 

W.  EDWABD  GRAHAM. 

QUEENSLAND. 
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FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD    DICEY,  C.B. 

ANGLO-GERMAN    RELATIONS 

LOOKING  back  on  the  month  now  closing  it  is  satisfactory  to 
record  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  Germany.  It  was,  I  think,  felt  by  both  political 
factions  that  too  much  "  Germany  "  had  been  introduced  into  the 
polemics  of  the  general  election,  and  the  tendency  to  slow  down 
after  the  event  whenever  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  came 
on  the  tapis  is  evidence  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  public  men 
to  avoid  anything  likely  to  cause  friction. 

The  discussion  on  the  Naval  Estimates  offered  the  usual 
opportunity  for  commenting  on  the  wisdom  of  foreign  nations 
and  the  unwisdom  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  naval  policy, 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  some  circles  in  Germany  indi- 
vidual speeches  were  not  received  with  acclamation.  Particularly 
sensitive  are  our  German  friends  to  the  acceleration  argument, 
and  as  that  argument  was  freely  debated  by  the  representatives 
of  both  parties  one  can  understand  that  misunderstandings  should 
arise.  Count  Kanitz,  however,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  is 
taking  a  far  too  serious  view  of  the  situation  when  he  says  that 
the  statement  made  by  the  First  Lord  when  introducing  the 
Estimates  shows  that  Germany's  peaceful  assurances  had  been 
useless.  I  am  sure  if  the  Count  had  been  present  during  the 
sittings  of  the  House  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  these  assurances  not  only  met  with  full  sympathy  from 
the  Government  but  the  same  sympathy  was  extended  to  them 
by  the  rank  and  file. 

Nor  were  the  Opposition  lacking  in  giving  Germany  all  praise 
for  setting  her  house  in  order;  members  fully  admitted  the 
undoubted  right  of  any  foreign  power  to  build  itself  a  navy  of 
sufficient  strength  to  suit  its  own  requirements.  Here  and  there 
of  course  one  heard  "Jingo"  sentiments  expressed,  and  here 
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and  there  things  were  said  which  might  have  been  left  unsaid, 
but  as  far  as  one  is  able  to  judge  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
debates  I  must  congratulate  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  far 
higher  level  of  argument  than  that  which  prevailed  last  year 
when,  it  will  be  remembered,  both  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  deemed  it  necessary  to  depart  some- 
what from  the  customary  diplomatic  platform  in  order  to  drive  their 
"  peace  at-any-price  "  following  into  the  lobby  to  vote  the  Naval 
Estimates.  Even  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  who  is  commonly 
regarded  as  taking  a  somewhat  gloomy  view  of  the  naval  position, 
frankly  supported  Germany  in  her  inherent  right  to  build  what 
ships  she  liked  and  when  and  where  she  liked.  What,  however, 
the  Admiral  did  insist  on — and  here  he  will  receive  the  support 
of  every  Briton — was  that  we  in  this  country  should  do  what 
Germany  is  doing — take  time  by  the  forelock  and  have  our  fleet 
ready  for  any  emergency. 

It  is  a  good  omen  when  one  sees  the  German  newspapers 
refraining  from  criticising  our  naval  programme.  This  is  a 
commonsense  policy  and  one  that  I  could  wish  our  own  news- 
papers would  on  occasion  follow.  Ifc  is  the  continual  finding 
fault  with  each  other's  actions,  and  attributing  hostile  motives  to 
each  other's  policy  that  generates  ill-feeling.  And  nothing  is  more 
fatal  to  friendly  relations  than  the  constant  attributing  of  motives 
which  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  Everyone  will  admit  that  our 
Naval  Estimates  are  enormous,  and  everyone  will  admit  that  it 
would  be  a  pleasing  novelty  in  international  affairs  if  foreign  and 
friendly  nations  were  to  come  to  some  agreement  as  to  a  limitation 
of  armaments,  but  because  that  end  has  not  yet  been  realised  it 
is  the  height  of  folly  to  suppose  that  each  nation  is  arming  for 
the  express  purpose  of  attacking  the  other  nation.  The  sooner 
this  mistaken  impression  is  removed  the  better  it  will  be  for 
Anglo-German  relations,  and  the  less  we  shall  hear  of  hostile 
intentions  on  the  part  of  either  country. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  Eeichstag  early  in  the  month 
Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor, 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  refer  to  Anglo-German 
relations  in  the  following  statesmanlike  manner : 

Our  relations  with  England  [he  said]  lie  open  to  the  view  of  everybody. 
That  we  build  our  navy,  not  for  aggressive  purposes,  but  solely  because  we  are 
convinced  that  we  require  an  effective  sea-power  for  the  protection  of  our 
coasts  and  our  trade  has  so  often  been  stated,  not  only  from  this  bench,  but 
from  the  body  of  the  House,  that  I  do  not  desire  to  repeat  what  is  established 
once  and  for  all.  Likewise,  gentlemen,  through  our  Navy  Law  the  whole  world 
is  made  aware  upon  what  scale  and  in  what  period  of  time  we  shall  build  ships. 
Nothing  takes  place  secretly  or  in  a  manner  that  could  constitute  hostility  or 
a  menace  to  any  other  Power,  or  could  arouse  suspicion  of  such  hostility  or 
menace.  Finally,  our  desire  is  equally  apparent,  without  prejudice,  and  in 
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sincerity  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  England.  Not  only  towards 
England,  but  towards  all  Powers  our  policy  is  directed  solely  towards  procuring 
the  free  development  of  Germany's  resources  in  industry  and  civilisation.  This 
guiding  line  has  not  been  selected  artificially,  but  is  a  natural  result  of  the 
existence  of  these  resources.  I  do  not  understand  why  this  should  disturb 
friendly  relations  with  a  country  that  is  both  in  trade  and  in  civilisation  so 
closely  allied  with  us  as  England  is.  There  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can  any 
longer  shut  out  or  crush  free  competition  on  the  part  of  other  peoples,  We  are 
all  determined  in  this  competition  to  abide  by  the  principles  of  honourable  men 
of  business.  I  am  convinced  that  upon  these  foundations  the  relations  of 
confidence  which  we  maintain  with  the  English  Government  will  make 
further  and  satisfactory  progress  and  will  influence  popular  feeling  in  the 
same  sense.* 

Here  then  we  have  an  official  statement  of  German  foreign 
policy,  and  I  commend  the  special  reference  to  naval  preparations 
to  my  readers.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  read.  A  considerable 
German  navy  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  menace  to  this  country, 
but  it  certainly,  as  the  First  Lord  said,  necessitates  this  country 
building  more  battleships,  seeing  that  it  is  part  of  our  settled 
policy  to  base  the  strength  of  our  navy  on  that  of  the  navies 
of  foreign  powers.  Germany,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  offers  no 
objection  to  our  building,  or  to  our  maintenance  of  the  Two- 
Power  Standard :  all  she  asks  is  to  be  allowed  to  work  out  her 
own  programme.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  see  that  we  are 
beginning  to  understand  our  German  friends  better  and  they 
are  beginning  to  understand  us  better. 

As  regards  the  outlook,  if  it  is  not  what  one  can  call  quite 
clear,  at  any  rate  it  is  clearer  than  it  was,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  same  view  is  entertained  by  the  German  Ambassador. 
Speaking  the  other  evening  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Inter- 
national Arbitration  League  Count  Metternich  said : 

Anglo-German  relations  have,  in  the  course  of  late  years,  passed  through 
different  phases.  The  outlook  has  not  always  been  bright.  There  have  been 
moments  of  anxiety,  at  least  for  me  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  relations 
between  our  two  countries,  and  whose  endeavour  it  is  to  improve  them.  The 
outlook  seems  to  me  at  present»better  than  it  was  some  time  ago.  Some  of  my 
reasons  for  this  hopeful  view  are  the  following.  The  exaggerations  by  which  the 
public  mind  seemed  at  one  time  possessed  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
in  their  absurdity.  The  many  prophecies  of  coming  evils  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
On  the  contrary  nothing  happens,  and  people  are  beginning  to  ask  themselves 
whether  they  have  not  been  perhaps  a  little  too  credulous.  It  seems  un- 
fortunately to  be  the  case  that  there  are  a  good  many  people  in  England  who 
believe  that  we  in  Germany  harbour  the  worst  intentions  against  them.  It 
seems  also  to  be  the  case  that  there  are  a  good  many  Germans  who  share  this 
belief  with  regard  to  England.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Germans  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  England, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  equally  true  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  English- 


*  See  Times  Report,  March  8, 
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men  have  no  wish  whatever  to  come  to  blows  with  us.  The  mere  absence  of 
aggressiveness  does  not  in  itself  constitute  an  ideal  form  of  relationship,  but  it 
is  at  least  a  reassuring  one.  As  the  saying  goes,  it  wants  two  to  make  a 
quarrel,  but  as  there  is  not  even  one  who  wants  to  make  a  quarrel,  I  see  still 
less  where  the  danger  of  a  conflict  should  come  from. 

These  words  go  straight  to  the  point.  Many  evils  have  been 
prophesied  yet  none  have  come  to  pass.  Is  it  then  worth  while  to 
continue  at  loggerheads  ?  Let  us  cultivate  a  give  and  take  policy, 
and  while  preserving  our  own  line  intact  allow  Germany  to 
proceed  along  the  course  she  has  mapped  out  for  herself  without 
always  seeing  animosity  to  ourselves.  Commercial  rivalry  there 
is  and  must  be  between  the  two  nations.  But  why  waste  energy. 
Let  us  concentrate  our  attack  on  German  trade,  which  is  fast 
beating  the  Englishman  out  of  the  neutral  markets,  instead  of 
pursuing  a  policy  of  everlasting  pinpricks. 

And  now  for  a  moment  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  America. 
The  relations  between  the  Fatherland  and  the  United  States 
have  long  been  of  a  most  amicable  character.  To  any  impartial 
observer  it  is  obvious  that  the  enormous  German  emigration  to 
America  during  the  last  half  century  has  been  a  benefit  to  both 
the  German  Empire  and  to  the  American  Republic.  If  this 
wholesale  transfer  of  population  from  the  old  world  to  the  new 
had  not  taken  place,  Germany  would  have  been  overstocked 
and  America  would  have  been  understocked,  and  the  increase  of 
prosperity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  would  have  suffered  a 
serious  diminution.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  considerations, 
the  idea  of  an  American  exhibition  at  Berlin  in  the  course  of  the 
approaching  summer  has  been  abandoned,  and  its  abandonment 
is  apparently  warmly  approved  by  the  German  nation. 

The  explanation  is  obvious  enough.  German  traders  and 
manufacturers,  with  or  without  justice,  doubtless  concluded 
that  the  exhibition  of  a  number  of  wares  produced  and  sold  in 
Germany  would  show  that  the  same  goods  could  be  produced  in 
America  and  possibly  sold  in  Germany  at  a  lower  price.  Accord- 
ingly German  goods  would  disappear  from  German  markets,  or  at 
any  rate  would  have  their  sale  prices  brought  down  to  a  lower 
level.  Thus  Germany  would  be  beaten  out  of  her  own  markets 
by  her  American  competitors.  There  is  no  sentiment  about 
trade. 

FRANCE    AND    MOROCCO 

During  the  last  days  of  March  Mulai  Hafid  accepted  in  fact, 
though  not  in  name,  the  virtual  protectorate  of  France.  To 
put  the  matter  plainly,  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  consented  to 
become  a  pensioner  of  the  French  Eepublic.  In  all  Oriental 
countries  State  policy  is  mainly  regulated  by  financial  considera- 
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tions.  The  Government  of  Morocco  was  in  constant  straits  for 
money,  and  the  Government  of  France  was  in  a  position  to  lend 
money  for  an  adequate  consideration.  In  the  present  instance 
the  consideration  was  the  concession  to  the  French  Republic 
of  a  practical,  though  officially  unrecognised,  right  of  intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Moorish  kingdom.  Moroccan  securi- 
ties were  not  in  favour  with  the  financial  markets  of  Europe, 
and  except  bonds,  which  might  or  might  not  be  redeemed  at 
maturity,  Morocco  had  little  to  offer  as  security  for  any  loans 
she  might  wish  to  contract.  In  these  circumstances  France, 
as  the  chief  European  Power  possessing  large  territory  in  North 
Africa,  and  the  neighbour  of  Morocco  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  was  in  closer  contact  with  the  Moorish  kingdom 
than  with  any  other  portion  of  the  Dark  Continent.  The  trade, 
too,  of  Morocco  was  mainly  concerned  with  Marseilles,  and  in 
the  principal  cities  of  either  country  a  large  number  of  French 
merchants  looked  upon  the  land  of  their  adoption  as  being  almost 
the  land  of  their  birth. 

Thus  it  was  natural  enough  that,  as  Morocco  developed  a 
large  trade  with  Marseilles,  and  as  the  trade  in  question  attained 
a  magnitude  which  more  than  exhausted  the  very  limited  financial 
resources  of  the  Moorish  treasury,  the  local  traders  should  have 
become  heavily  indebted  to  French  traders,  not  only  in  Morocco, 
but  in  France.  As  these  Franco-Moorish  transactions  increased 
in  number  as  well  as  in  magnitude,  it  was  natural  that  the 
Moorish  debtors  should  be  attracted  by  the  suggestion  that  they 
could  obtain  advances  from  their  French  creditors  if  the  regular 
payment  of  the  interest  on  their  bonds  were  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  French  Republic.  The  suggestion  was  acted  upon  promptly. 
It  is  obvious  why  this  guarantee  should  have  been  welcomed  by 
all  holders  of  Morocco  bonds.,  no  matter  what  their  nationality. 
It  is  not,  however,  equally  obvious  why  France  should  have  been 
found  ready  to  undertake  a  liability  which  at  the  time  of  its  being 
incurred  rested  solely  on  the  shoulders  of  individual  French 
bondholders. 

Let  me  offer  an  explanation.  A  very  large,  if  not  the  largest, 
proportion  of  these  mortgage  bonds  were  held  by  merchants  of 
Marseilles,  which,  apart  from  its  wealth,  possesses  an  influence 
on  French  politics  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  our  great 
provincial  centres  of  commerce.  It  would  seem  strange  to  our 
ideas  if  the  British  Government  were  to  guarantee,  say,  a  loan 
contracted  by  London  or  Liverpool  and  expended  for  their  own 
profit  or  advantage.  But  in  France  the  distinction  between 
public  and  local  interests  is  far  less  marked  than  it  is  with  us, 
and  the  fact  that  the  French  Republic  should  have  guaranteed 
the  regular  payment  of  a  loan  mainly,  if  not  solely,  contracted 
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by  the  trading  community  of  Marseilles,  does  not  affect  French 
opinion  as  a  similar  proposal  for  England  to  guarantee  a  loan 
contracted  by  the  City  of  London  would  run  counter  to  public 
opinion  on  this  side  the  British  Channel. 

TIBET   AND    CHINA 

Tibet  has  a  singular  attraction  for  Englishmen  as  being  to  a 
great  extent  terra  incognita.  All  we  seem  to  know  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  is  that  China  claims  it  as  a  province  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  that  this  contention  is  disputed  by  Tibet.  So 
far,  however,  the  independence  of  Tibet  has  never  been  formally 
recognised  by  any  European  power.  Buddhism  is  the  religion  of 
Tibet  and  the  internal  administration  of  the  country  seems  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dalai  Llamas,  who  combine  political  authority 
with  religious  supremacy  on  the  strength  of  their  sacred  character 
and  divine  attributes.  Incarnation  and  re-incarnation  are  articles 
of  popular  belief,  and  every  Dalai  Llama  is  credited  with  having 
passed  through  some  process  of  incarnation. 

The  policy  of  China  in  Tibet  is  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  the 
Dalai  Llamas  but  their  sympathies  go  in  general  with  their  own 
people,  not  with  their  conquerors.  The  probabilities  seem  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  Chinese,  as  the  stronger  race,  ultimately  bringing 
the  Tibetans  into  subjection/and  the  aggrandisement  which  would 
ensue  therefrom  to  China  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
European  Powers,  such  as  England  and  Russia,  to  whom  the  Far 
East  question  is  becoming  a  subject  of  greater  personal  interest 
than  it  was  to  their  forefathers,  who  concentrated  their  attention 
on  the  Near  East.  In  these  days  of  electricity  and  aerial  naviga- 
tion events  develop  themselves  far  more  rapidly  than  they  did  a 
generation  or  two  ago.  It  is  quite  upon  the  cards  that  within  the 
lifetime  of  men  no  longer  young  a  new  Eastern  Question  may 
become  the  disturbing  element  in  Europe.  But  this  time  the 
disturbing  element  in  the  European  embroglio  will  probably 
be  China  not  Turkey,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  common 
danger  may  bring  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  into  closer 
relations. 

CRETAN    QUESTION 

Since  I  wrote  last  the  Cretan  question  has  been  in  compara- 
tive abeyance.  The  proposal  that  Crete  should  send  delegates  to 
a  Nationalist  Greek  Assembly  to  be  held  at  Athens  with  the 
avowed  object  of  demanding  the  incorporation  of  Crete  within 
the  Greek  kingdom  proved  too  much  for  the  habitual  apathy  of 
Turkish  foreign  policy,  and  a  note  was  addressed  by  the  Porte  to 
the  four  protecting  Powers  informing  them  that  if  this  proposal 
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was  seriously  entertained,  Turkey  would  be  compelled  to  resort  to 
military  action,  or  in  other  words,  to  reinforce  the  Turkish 
garrison  in  the  island,  and  stated  that  in  these  circumstances  the 
holding  of  a  Greek  National  Assembly  at  Athens  would  be  an 
outrage  which  would  compel  Turkey  to  re-occupy  Crete  with  a 
powerful  Mussulman  garrison. 

France  alone  of  the  European  Powers  showed  any  dis- 
position to  give  even  moral  support  to  Crete  in  her  attempt  to 
assert  her  active  sympathy  for  the  emancipation  of  Crete  from 
Turkish  rule.  As  soon  as  it  became  manifest  that  the  three 
other  protecting  Powers  were  not  prepared  to  support  any  violent 
solution  of  the  Cretan  crisis  the  ardour  of  the  partisans  of  Cretan 
independence  at  the  risk  of  war  calmed  down  ancl  explained  that 
there  had  never  been  any  idea  of  holding  a  Greek  National 
Assembly,  but  merely  a  specially  convoked  revisionary  Parlia- 
ment composed  of  deputies  from  the  Greek  kingdom.  What  is 
meant  by  a  revisionary  Parliament  which  had  no  authority  to 
revise  anything  is  an  institution  which  even  Greek  subtleness 
would  find  it  difficult  to  explain,  but  as  the  Hellenic  Government 
declared  forthwith  that  Greek  representatives  from  abroad  would 
find  no  place  on  the  revisionary  body,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
controversy.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  agitation  in  Crete  will 
recommence  should  any  one  of  the  protecting  Powers  favour  its 
renewal,  but  so  long  as  these  Powers  are  determined  to  uphold 
the  peace  of  Europe,  Crete  will  have  to  await  her  liberation  from 
Turkish  rule,  as  she  has  not  the  power  or  even  the  will  to  effect 
it  by  herself  and  for  herself . 


MILITARY  LEAGUE  IN  GREECE 

Greece,  though  nominally  under  a  Constitutional  Monarchy, 
is  virtually  under  the  rule  of  a  Military  Junta.  Apparently  the 
League  comprises  all,  or  the  great  majority,  of  the  leading  officers 
of  the  Greek  army,  and  though  King  Otho  still  occupies  the 
throne,  he  does  so  subject  to  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  an 
insubordinate  cabal  of  officers  of  the  Greek  army,  who  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  state.  They  have  already  issued  instructions  to  the  Prime 
Minister  as  to  a  number  of  measures  which  he  must  have  carried 
out  by  Parliament  under  pain  of  immediate  dismissal  should  he 
fail  to  obey  their  orders.  These  orders  comprise  the  cleansing 
of  the  public  service  by  the  dismissal  of  all  the  higher  officials  ; 
the  disqualification  of  all  directors  and  chairman  deputies ;  the 
purification  of  the  University  by  the  removal  of  the  professors, 
some  sixty  in  number ;  a  series  of  changes  in  the  electoral  law, 
calculated  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  existing  political 
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parties ;  the  solution  of  the  agrarian  question  in  Thessaly  by  the 
purchase  of  the  landlords'  interest  in  the  soil,  and  the  transfer  of 
their  lands  to  peasant  cultivators ;  concentration  of  all  the  prisons 
in  the  country ;  the  establishment  of  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture ; 
and  finally,  with  a  sort  of  bathos,  the  removal  of  the  royal  stables 
from  their  present  central  site  in  Athens.  I  gather  too  that 
estates  held  in  Thessaly  are  to  be  expropriated  if  their  owners 
are  followers  of  the  Prophet.  And  as  if  all  these  reforms  were 
not  sufficient,  the  League  has  prepared  a  law  for  the  purification 
of  the  army,  under  which  a  committee,  sitting  with  closed  doors 
and  rendering  no  report  of  its  proceedings,  will  decide  on  the 
retention  or  expulsion  of  the  officers  on  the  active  list.  All  these 
reforms  are  to  be  done  in  four  weeks.  A  labour  of  Hercules  which 
even  Mr.  Lloyd  George  might  well  shrink  from  undertaking. 


DEATH  OF  LUBGER 

The  city  of  Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austro-Hungary,  has  been 
in  mourning  during  the  month  just  ended  for  the  loss  of  a  citizen 
who  had  neither  large  fortune  nor  high  station  nor  influential 
friends  and  kinsfolk  or  any  special  claim  to  distinction  amidst  his 
fellow-citizens.  Lord  Byron's  saying  that  he  woke  up  one 
morning  to  find  himself  famous  might  have  been  appropriated 
not  unjustly  by  Lueger. 

The  German-Austrians  are  the  most  good-natured,  easy-going 
people  in  Europe,  and  the  Viennese  are  the  most  genial  of 
Teutonic  nationality.  I  have  been  told  by  British  residents  in 
Vienna  that  the  almost  universal  answer  to  any  suggestion  that 
things  might  go  better  if  some  reform  or  improvement  in  the 
conduct  of  public  or  private  affairs  could  be  carried  into  effect  is 
"what  does  it  matter."  If  this  statement  is  even  approximately 
correct  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  trade  and  finance  of 
the  Austrian  metropolis  is  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  chosen 
people ;  and  though  the  southern  Germans  have  not  the  energy 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  their  Hebrew  fellow- townsmen, 
there  is  a  very  widespread  popular  sentiment  that  the  latter  use 
their  advantage  over  the  former  to  excess. 

Many  years  ago  a  municipal  post,  which  had  to  be  filled  by 
election,  fell  vacant  at  Vienna.  It  was  taken  for  granted  on  all 
sides,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  new  official  would  belong  to 
the  Jewish  community.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  city  Lueger, 
then  an  unknown  man,  commenced  a  campaign  against  the 
nomination  of  a  Hebrew  candidate  by  Jewish  influence.  Lueger 
thereupon  protested  in  the  press  against  Jewish  supremacy  in 
municipal  affairs,  and  appealed  to  the  Viennese  public  not  to 
support  the  nominee  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Vienna.  His 
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appeal  proved  successful,  and  Lueger  was  forthwith  recognised  as 
the  champion  of  the  Catholic  party.  Having  once  secured  his 
ascendency  as  the  representative  of  the  Catholics,  he  strengthened 
his  position  by  the  moderation  which  he  displayed  in  the  hour 
of  success.  He  soon  secured  the  confidence  of  the  Catholic  laity 
in  Austria  without  forfeiting  the  support  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 
After  that  support  was  once  given  he  occupied  an  unique  position 
in  Austria  as  the  champion  of  Austro-Hungarian  autonomy.  His 
authority  was  never  seriously  disputed  during  the  remaining  years 
of  his  protracted  public  career,  and  the  chorus  of  eulogy  elicited 
at  his  death  was  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  how  faithfully  he 
represented  the  dominant  opinion  and  ideas  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  DUMA 

As  my  readers  are  aware  I  have  never  been  able  to  regard  the 
Duma  as  an  organisation  by  means  of  which  the  Government  of 
Russia  was  to  bring  about  the  permanent  regeneration  of  the 
Empire  upon  liberal  principles.  Ever  since  the  late  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman  announced  his  profound  personal  belief  in  the 
vitality  of  the  Duma  it  has  gradually  been  declining  as  a  political 
force.  Its  most  distinguished  member,  M.  Nomiakoff,  has  resigned 
his  seat  on  the  council  upon  the  ground  that  the  situation  was  no 
longer  tenable,  and  that  the  very  existence  of  the  body  was  com- 
promised by  internecine  squabbles  and  scandals,  the  attitude  of 
certain  ministers,  the  general  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
the  legislative  boy  cot  of  the  Upper  House.  The  advanced 
thinkers  of  the  Duma  exhausted  their  energy  in  stimulating 
disorderly  scenes,  thereby  alienating  the  sympathies  of  moderate 
politicians. 

M.  Stolypin,  the  one  prominent  member  of  the  Duma  who 
commanded  any  serious  influence  in  Russia  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  has  sedulously  abstained  of  late  from  attending  its 
meetings.  M.  Nomiakoff  has  stated  publicly  that  the  real  motive 
of  his  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  Duma  is  that  matters  had 
reached  a  stage  when  a  coup  d'etat  was  necessary.  He  has  also 
declared  his  conviction  that  he  looks  forward  to  a  general  revulsion 
of  feeling  in  Russia  which  will  enable  his  successor  to  bring  the 
Duma  out  of  the  slough  of  despond.  After  the  admission  of  its 
members  that  the  Duma  is  in  so  parlous  a  position,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  will  derive  much  encouragement  from  the  assurance 
that  the  Government,  by  which  I  suppose  Russia  is  designated, 
has  not  lost  all  hope  of  the  Duma  retaining  some  shreds  of  its 
former  prestige. 

The  Czar  has  not  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  express 
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any  opinion  as  to  the  resignation  of  the  late  President  of  the 
Duma  or  the  choice  of  his  successor.  Dumas  may  come  and 
Dumas  may  go,  but  nothing  they  can  do  or  say  will,  in  my 
judgment,  affect  the  extraordinary  personal  hold  the  great  White 
Czar  has  upon  the  affection  of  the  Russian  people. 

PERSIA 

During  last  month  there  have  been  rumours  of  a  possible 
disturbance  in  Teheran  owing  to  the  action  of  Eussia.  In  so  far 
as  one  can  ascertain  these  rumours  have  no  other  reason  of  being 
beyond  the  normal  conviction,  so  universal  in  Persia  and  especially 
at  Teheran,  that  Eussia  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  some  excuse 
to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  sometime  kingdom  of 
Xerxes  and  Darius.  One  can  hardly  describe  the  sentiment  of 
one  independent  State  to  annex  a  neighbour's  territory  as  "  a 
pious  aspiration,"  but  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Eussia's 
desire  to  intervene  in  Persian  affairs  can  be  justly  described  in 
any  more  definite  manner.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
in  bygone  years  the  Eussia  of  to-day  has  many  stronger  and 
closer  interests  in  the  affairs  of  her  many  neighbours  than  she 
has  in  Persia.  As  a  military  [question  I  do  not  suppose  it 
would  be  difficult  for  Eussia  to  overcome  any  resistance  she 
might  be  likely  to  encounter  in  forcing  her  way  to  Teheran, 
but  I  cannot  see  that  any  occupation  of  the  Persian  capital 
could  be  obtained  without  heavy  loss  of  life  and  large  outlay 
of  money. 

If  Eussia  could  see  her  way  to  the  occupation  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  there  might  be  some  inducement  for  Eussia  to  seize  Teheran, 
as  the  first  stage  in  an  advance  towards  the  Gulf,  but  it  is  well- 
nigh  a  matter  of  certainty  that  in  such  a  contingency  Great 
Britain  would  bar  the  way,  and  if  this  were  so  the  mere  possession 
of  Teheran  would  be  a  damnosa  hereditas  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned.  The  Persians  by  race,  language,  and  religion  are 
hostile  to  any  occupation  of  Persian  territory  by  Eussian  troops, 
and  even  if  an  occupation  could  be  effected  its  permanence  would 
be  rendered  impossible  by  the  hostility  of  the  native  population. 
The  Persians  possess  the  traditions  of  a  great  past,  and  probably 
fail  to  realise  how  little  this  past  is  remembered  by  the  outer 
world.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  Persia  would 
acquiesce  without  resistance  in  the  advance  of  a  Eussian  army  on 
Teheran. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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THE   HOPE-SONG 

BY  THE  LATE  MARY  BROTHERTON 

WHO  DIED,  AGED  90,  AT   FRESHWATER,  ISLE  OP  WIGHT, 
JANUARY  25ra,  1910 

HEAET  of  my  youth !   when  Spring 

Married  the  May  in  me, 
Hope,  a  lark  on  the  wing, 

Motionless  seem'd  to  be ; 
Ah,  while  it  sang,  it  moved, 

Soar'd  from  my  sight  and  path, 
Hope  of  my  heart  that  loved — 

More  than  to  love  life  hath. 

Heart  of  mine  age!   November 

Breathing  its  last  in  me; 
Only  robins'  "remember" 

Trills  from  a  leafless  tree. 
Ah,  where  the  scythe  has  moved 

May  be  an  aftermath, 
Eeap'd  by  the  heart  that  loved — 

More  than  to  love  life  hath. 

Heart  of  my  heart !   love  drew 

Hope  where  I  could  not  see — 
Lark  that  I  lost  in  the  blue 

Drops — with  a  song  of  thee. 
Life's  great  shadow  removed, 

Death's  great  light  on  my  path, 
Heaven  for  the  heart  that  loved — 

More  than  to  love  life  hath. 
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THE  EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO  AND  ITS 
FUTURE 

As  the  shrinkage  of  distances  which  steam  and  electricity  are 
causing  tends  to  greater  intercourse  and  blending  of  the  human 
race,  the  question  of  their  relations  will  become  one  of  the  most 
engrossing  problems  of  the  future  ;  and  as  the  white  democracies 
more  and  more  realise  the  danger  to  their  civilisation  and  well- 
being  which  the  lower  standard  of  living  and  greater  endurance 
and  patience  at  labour  of  the  yellow  man  threatens,  and  therefore 
limit,  if  not  entirely  refuse,  them  admittance  to  their  own  countries, 
the  latter,  especially  the  Chinese,  will  seek  outlets  for  their  over- 
flowing, adventurous,  and  profit-seeking  millions,  and  they  will 
find  this  in  a  region  which  affords  them  every  attraction,  where 
their  records  tell  them  that  their  ancestors  have  lorded  it  in 
former  days,  a  region  which  has  never  ceased  to  attract  their 
countrymen. 

That  region  is  the  Eastern  or  Malay  Archipelago.  Here, 
though  under  white  rule,  they  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
conglomerate  of  all  the  races — for  perhaps  on  no  other  part  of  the 
globe  is  their  blending  greater;  here  the  yellow,  brown,  and 
white  races  come  in  unavoidable  contact.  The  Archipelago  will 
more  and  more  become  the  centre  where  the  nations  of  the  world, 
from  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  will  meet ;  the  people  from 
Asiatic  empires,  awakening  from  the  sleep  of  centuries,  and  the 
young  nations,  renewing  the  youth  of  the  white  race,  on  the 
Pacific,  from  Vancouver  to  Mexico,  and  in  the  south,  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  will  here  meet  for  commerce,  search  of  know- 
ledge, and  it  may  be  clash  of  arms. 

Will  the  white  maintain  the  dominating  superiority  which  a 
few  centuries  of  successful  dominion  has  accustomed  some  of 
them  to  consider  a  law  of  nature,  or  will  this  closer  intercourse, 
this  mingling  of  interests,  the  raising  of  the  coloured  race  and 
their  gradual  acceptance  of  the  white  man's  ethics  and  civilisation, 
cause  a  gradual  assimilation,  with  the  result  prophesied  by  Pro- 
fessor Pearson,  some  thirty  j^ears  ago,  when  he  pictured  "  a  globe 
girdled  with  the  continuous  zone  of  black  and  yellow  races,  no 
longer  too  weak  for  aggression  or  under  tutelage,  but  independent, 
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or  practically  so,  in  government,  monopolising  the  trade  of  their 
own  region  and  circumscribing  the  industry  of  the  white  man ; 
when  great  independent  native  States  of  Asia,  America,  and 
perhaps  Africa,  are  represented  by  fleets  in  European  seas,  and 
the  citizens  of  those  countries  are  taken  up  in  the  social  relations 
of  white  races  ?  "  That  prophecy  has  in  some  measure  had  a 
speedy  and  remarkable  fulfilment  in  Japan. 

The  Malay  Archipelago  may  well  prove  to  become  the  region 
where  the  question  of  the  supremacy  of  the  races  may  first  seek  a 
solution.  Covering  the  sea  from  Australia  to  China  with  a 
thousand  islands,  it  is  a  world  still  awaiting  its  destiny.  Is  the 
Malayan  race  to  survive  under  the  fostering  care  of  white  rule, 
and  remain  a  bulwark,  separating  the  young  white  nations  in  the 
South  from  the  Northern  yellow  races,  or  will  this  realm  as  of 
yore  be  overwhelmed  by  a  yellow  avalanche  ?  Arabs,  Persians, 
and  Indians  have  traded  and  dominated  in  the  Straits,  but  only 
the  Chinese  have  held  overmastering  sway  in  the  Archipelago. 

When  the  great  Mogul  rulers,  Genghis  and  Kublai  Khan, 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  had  adopted  the  Chinese 
tradition  of  universal  dominion,  Kublai  sent  envoys  all  over  the 
world,  as  far  as  it  was  then  known,  informing  rulers  and  people 
that  a  new  family  had  ascended  the  throne  of  the  world,  and 
demanding  their  allegiance ;  and  a  century  later,  1405  A.D.,  during 
the  Ming  dynasty,  one  Chang  Ho  (a  Eunuch)  took  sixty  Junks 
with  27,800  men  from  Shanghai  to  Pulo  Condor,  Komput, 
Palembang,  Malacca,  Siam  and  Ceylon,  fought  several  consider-* 
able  battles,  near  Atcheen  and  Kandy,  captured  the  King  of 
Ceylon  and  his  family,  and  carried  them  to  Peking;  these 
expeditions  he  repeated  in  later  years,  while  others  visited  Java 
and  Borneo. 

The  Chinese  rulers  no  longer  seek  the  Archipelago  with  hostile 
intent ;  the  advent  of  the  white  man  in  the  Far  East,  and  the 
decay  of  China  put  an  end  to  their  warlike  enterprises  there  :  but 
later,  the  thrift,  skill,  and  endurance  of  the  race  made  them 
welcome  visitors  in  the  Archipelago,  and  they  came  in  great 
numbers.  They  throve,  increased,  became  wealthy  and  arrogant, 
schemed  for  dominion,  and  became  a  danger  to  the  white  man's 
rule  in  Java,  as  also  in  the  Philippines.  The  Chinese  pirate-prince 
Koxinga  demanded  to  be  recognised  Sovereign  of  the  Philippines ; 
the  Spanish  Governor,  as  also  the  Dutch  in  Java,  took  alarm : 
great  massacres  of  Chinese  took  place  in  Manilla  in  1603,  but  this 
did  not  deter  the  Chinese,  who  persisted  in  returning,  and  they 
were  again  expelled  in  1709.  Similar  scenes  occurred  in  Java 
where  in  1740  the  Chinese  revolted,  combined  with  native  rebels, 
and  continued  disturbances  in  the  country  during  fifteen  years. 

History  may  repeat  itself :  China  never  forgets  that  she  was 
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once  the  greatest  world  Power,  that  all  Asia  and  even  part  of 
Europe  surrendered  to  her  power.  Internal  decay  and  outside 
pressure  has  compelled  her  to  relax  her  grip  on  vassal  States ;  till 
late  in  the  last  century  she  claimed  tribute  from  Annam,  Siam 
(involving  the  States  in  the  Malay  peninsula),  and  Burma — claims 
relaxed  only  by  European,  mainly  British,  action — but  that  she 
still  clings  to  the  hope  of  some  day  reasserting  ancient  claims,  of 
reviving  them  when  opportunity  offers,  is  shown  in  the  persistency 
with  which  she  clings  to  a  nominal  claim  of  tribute  from  Burma, 
even  when  the  country  has  passed  under  British  rule.  Again  in 
Tibet,  her  authority  had  long  ceased  to  be  more  than  nominal, 
but  when  the  British  expedition,  which  entered  that  country  in 
1903-4,  was  withdrawn,  China  promptly  asserted  an  authority 
which  till  then  had  been  dormant ;  and  now  it  is  stated  *  that  she 
claims  retrocession  of  Macao,  of  which  the  Portuguese  have  held 
possession  since  1557.  Would  the  tenures  of  Great  Britain  in 
Hong  Kong,  and  Germany  in  Kiau  Chau  be  more  secure,  if  "Asia 
for  the  Asiatics "  became  the  battle-cry  of  the  two  northern 
Asiatic  Powers  ? 

The  Chinese  come  now  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  to  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  That  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch  in  former 
days  expelled  them,  was  greatly  due  to  those  qualities  of  untiring 
industry,  capacity,  strength  and  sobriety,  which  make  them,  of 
all  races,  the  most  effective  and  valuable  subjects  in  all  cases 
where  nature  and  circumstances  call  for  labour :  but  they  become, 
for  this  very  reason,  a  danger  where  these  qualities  become 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  white. 

Holland's  dominion  in  the  Archipelago  had  been  founded  by 
those  great  mariners  and  merchants  who  conquered  for  her, 
fought  the  Portuguese  and  natives,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
monopoly  and  absolute  rule  in  that  part  of  the  Archipelago  which 
came  under  her  sway. 

The  clashing  of  Dutch  and  British  interests  in  the  Archipelago 
which  in  Baffles'  time  and  later  was  so  acute,  no  longer  have  a 
cause.  The  two  nationalities  have  fought  in  the  old  countries 
in  defence  of  religious  liberty  and  civil  rights,  and  have  again,  on 
the  battlefields  of  South  Africa,  found  cause  for  friendly  relations 
and  united  action.  But  perhaps  never  was  this  more  desirable 
than  in  the  possible  contingencies  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and 
the  result  of  British  endeavours  there  may  well  encourage 
Holland  to  co-operate  with  Britain  and  to  adopt  a  like  policy  in 
dealing  with  the  natives. 

If  one,  who  like  myself,  had  sailed  on  these  Eastern  seas 
in  1847,  should  now  pass  through  the  Straits  of  the  Archipelago, 
he  might  form  a  conception  of  the  effect  of  those  British 

*  See  Standard  of  February  2nd. 
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endeavours.  Sailing  vessels  in  those  days  might  traverse  these 
silent  Straits,  which  separate  and  yet  connect  these  numerous 
islands,  without  discovering  any  human  habitation  on  the  forest- 
clad  shores ;  rarely  would  he  scan  a  sail  or  boat.  Eoving  pirates 
endangered  the  trader  or  fisherman  on  the  waters,  and  rapacious 
chiefs,  rajahs,  and  sultans  oppressed  and  enslaved  the  people  in 
their  homes ;  and  so  a  region  which  once  comprised  powerful 
native  States,  and  had  been  the  coveted  prize  of  rival  nations,  had 
fallen  into  decay. 

Holland  and  Great  Britain  have  remained  masters  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  and  their  rule  has  given  a  security  and 
prosperity  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  for  centuries,  though  not 
in  equal  measure  in  the  zones  of  the  two  Governments ;  they 
acquired  their  dominions  in  the  Archipelago  under  different  con- 
ditions, and  adopted  different  policies. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  is  under  the 
dominion  of  Holland.  The  islands  from  east  to  west  form,  with 
the  exception  of  a  strait  here  and  there,  an  unbroken  line  from 
Sumatra  to  New  Guinea  of  about  three  thousand  miles. 

The  Dutch  came  to  Java  in  1595,  like  the  English  to  India, 
as  traders,  and  as  in  India,  so  in  Java,  the  superiority  of  their 
arms  and  tactics  paved  their  way  from  counting-house  to  empire, 
and  also  as  in  India,  their  dominion  steadily  increased.  Java  was 
their  centre  of  expansion,  and  Holland  gradually  threw  her  mantle 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  immense  Archipelago,  fencing  her 
dominions  with  monopolies  and  treaties  with  native  rulers ;  they 
were  acquired  at  a  time  when  colonies  were  valued  only  for  the 
advantages  which  they  yielded  to  the  mother-country.  Lord 
Curzon,  referring  to  India,  has  been  quoted  as  saying :  "  If  I  were 
asked  to  sum  up  what  were  the  lessons  which  Eastern  government 
had  given  me,  I  should  say  they  were  these :  in  the  first  place 
remember  always  that  you  are  not  in  India  or  in  any  foreign 
dependency  for  the  benefit  of  what  in  diplomacy  is  called  your 
own  nationals,  you  are  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
country  " ;  but  such  was  not  the  manner  in  which  Western 
Powers  dealt  with  conquered  territories  outside  Europe  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Holland's  dominion  in  the  Archipelago 
was  based  on  conquest,  and  is  upheld  by  arms,  and  a  system  now 
modified  of  forced  labour,  monopolies,  and  trade  protection.  But 
under  that  system  Java  has  prospered,  as  is  shown  by  the  wonder- 
ful increase  in  population,  the  orderly  cultivation  of  its  manifold 
products,  and  the  numerous  villages  picturesquely  embossed  in 
gardens  and  palm-groves.  It  all  bears  witness,  that  the  system 
must  have  been  congenial  to  the  people,  that  the  transfer  from 
native  to  Dutch  rule  has  been  for  their  good,  and  that  Java  justifies 
its  claim  to  be  called  "  the  garden  of  the  East/' 
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The  first  British  settlement  was  in  the  all  but  uninhabited 
island  of  Singapore  in  1819  in  the  centre  of  that  part  of  the 
Archipelago  which  is  inhabited  by  the  true  Malay  race,  and 
which  was  then  a  scene  of  anarchy,  violence,  and  bloodshed.  Sir 
Stamford  Baffles  had  made  himself  beloved  in  Java  by  his  liberal 
principles  and  sympathetic  rule,  and  when  charged  to  seek  a  spot 
where  to  hoist  the  British  flag  in  the  Archipelago  he  chose  this 
small  jungle-covered  island,  and  founded  a  settlement  there  upon 
Liberal  and  Free  Trade  principles  which  soon  attracted  traders 
and  settlers  from  the  multifarious  Asiatic  nationalities  of  which 
it  is  the  centre.  The  display  of  European  manufactures  in  the 
bazaars  were  a  revelation  to  them,  and  finding  that  the  products 
of  the  jungle  enabled  them  to  acquire  such,  trade  soon  became 
the  means  of  drawing  them  from  their  old  evil  ways  and  to  adopt 
peaceful  pursuits,  and  the  lesson  thus  learnt  bore  fruit  in  an  ever 
widening  sphere. 

Beyond  Singapore  and  the  settlements  of  Penang  and  Malacca, 
which  form  the  Straits  Settlements,  British  power  had  not  exerted 
any  direct  influence  in  the  surrounding  Malay  countries,  but  cir- 
cumstances compelled  her  to  intervene.  In  no  part  of  Malaya 
had  misrule  produced  a  more  disastrous  condition  than  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula  in  1871,  rival  chiefs  fought  for  the  crown  of 
Perak,  opposing  clans  of  Chinese  miners  not  only  fought  battles 
in  which  two  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been  killed,  but 
they  extended  their  feud  to  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  attacked  and 
murdered  peaceable  traders,  and  even  fought  H.M.  gunboats — 
anarchy  reigned  throughout  the  Seven  States,  and  finally  com- 
pelled British  intervention.  Residents  were  appointed  to  the  courts 
of  the  sultans  and  rajas.  The  first  of  these  fell  a  martyr  to  his 
zeal  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  this  downtrodden  and 
enslaved  people,  and  for  his  endeavour  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
the  country  had  become  a  roadless  wilderness,  with  a  distracted 
poverty-stricken  people ;  but  the  present  condition  of  the  penin- 
sula shows  how  rapidly  Malay  States  can  be  transformed  under 
British  guidance  and  control.  This  country  which  in  1871  was 
in  the  condition  described,  is  now  one  of  the  most  orderly  and 
progressive  States  in  the  Archipelago,  the  people  feel  secure 
under  laws  justly  administered  and  their  rulers  and  chiefs  sit 
side  by  side  with  British  residents  and  magistrates  administering 
justice  and  imbibing  Western  conceptions  of  rulers'  duties.  The 
Seven  States  have  been  federated,  and  were  in  1906  traversed  by 
upwards  of  500  miles  of  railway  and*some  1,600  miles  of  metalled 
roads,  and  in  the  same  year  the  revenue  (which  in  1871  was  nil) 
amounted  to  $27,223,107;  towns  and  villages  were  forming, 
some  of  the  former  with  palatial  buildings.  Eecently  three 
additional  States,  hitherto  tributaries  to  Siam,  have  been  ceded 
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to  Great  Britain.  This  brings  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
Malay  States  within  250  miles  of  British  Burma,  and  the  entire 
territory  will  shortly  be  connected  by  rail  with  Singapore. 

That  such  a  state  of  chaos  was  successfully  dealt  with  in  the 
British  zone  of  the  Archipelago  was  greatly  due  to  the  adherence 
to  such  maxims  as  are  laid  down  by  Sir  Frank  Swettenham  in  his 
work  '  British  Malaya,'  where  he  says  : — "  The  true  secret  of  a 
successful  solution  of  the  political  problems  in  the  Malay  States 
was  by  residents  identifying  themselves  with  the  Malays,  by 
speaking  their  language,  sympathising  with  their  customs,  showing 
consideration  for  their  prejudices,  consulting  them  about  every- 
thing, making  friends  with  them,  and  getting  at  their  hearts." 
Such  indeed  has  generally  been  the  method  of  British  officials  in 
the  Archipelago  from  the  time  of  Baffles  and  his  colleagues  to 
that  of  the  regenerators  of  the  Malay  States  in  the  peninsula, 
and  perhaps  in  an  even  higher  form  in  Borneo,  where  Rajah  Sir 
James  Brooke  with  a  few  devoted  followers,  in  Old  World  isolation, 
with  slender  means  fought  humanity's  cause,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  order  and  prosperity  on  the  blood-stained  shores 
and  in  the  dark  interior  of  Borneo. 

For  while  this  great  civilising  work  was  progressing  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Archipelago,  a  similar  fight  against  barbarism 
was  waged  in  the  eastern  part,  in  the  great  island  of  Borneo,  as 
arduous  and  momentous  as  that  in  the  west,  and  the  two  events 
were  initiated  by  great  Englishmen  who  with  the  genius  of  states- 
men combined  the  philanthropic  sentiment.  Sir  Stamford  Baffles' 
labours  in  the  Straits  had  a  counterpart  in  those  of  Sir  James 
Brooke  in  Borneo.  The  life  of  Bajah  Brooke  is  written  in  many 
volumes,  and  needs  no  repetition  here,  but  the  writer  would  fain 
recall  from  the  Bajah's  own  pen  the  feelings  which  inspired  an 
undertaking  aiming  at  a  nobler  object,  using  nobler  means,  for 
their  attainment,  and  with  more  enduring  results  than  the  deeds 
of  many  a  hero  of  Elizabethan  days  which  are  enshrined  in 
English  story.  Mr.  Brooke  at  the  outset  of  his  eastern  career  wrote 
to  a  friend  as  follows  : — 

"  ROYAL  HOTEL,  DEVONPOBT,  December  7, 1838.— The  wind  is 
fair,  and  I  write  to  bid  you  farewell,  dear  friend,  farewell,  may 
all  happiness  and  good  fortune  attend  you,  during  my  absence 
write  to  me,  watch  me,  I  need  not  say  how  much  of  affectionate 
feeling  I  have  for  you,  how  deeply  sensible  I  am  of  your  friend- 
ship, and  watchful  kindness,  and  how  amid  all  changes  and 
chances  it  will  survive,  till  I  survive  no  more,  or  till  we  meet 
again. 

"  SINGAPOBE,  June  18, 1839. — I  have  settled  to  sail  for  Borneo 
proper,  on  or  about  July  1.  The  Rajah  of  that  country  is  repre- 
sented as  favourable  to  Europeans,  and  has  lately  behaved  in 
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a  civilised  and  proper  way  to  a  shipwrecked  crew,  who  fell  into 
his  power.  On  my  way  to  the  Capital,  I  propose  looking  at  the 
coast,  as  minutely  as  circumstances  will  allow,  and  visit  Sarawak, 
the  place  whence  small  vessels  bring  the  antimony  ore. 

"  SAEAWAK,  August  20,  1839. — From  Singapore,  which  we 
left  a  month  ago,  we  crossed  over  in  two  days  to  Tanjong  Api, 
discovering  an  island  not  laid  down,  we  formed  a  base  line,  and 
laid  down  the  bay  between  it  and  Tanjong  Datu,  we  then  pro- 
ceeded into  the  bay,  the  scenery  at  the  entrance  into  the  Sarawak 
river  is  noble. 

"SINGAPORE,  April  7,  1841. — Do  not  start  when  I  say  that  I 
am  going  to  settle  in  Borneo,  that  I  am  about  to  endeavour  to 
plant  there  a  mixed  colony  amid  a  wild  but  not  unvirtuous  race, 
and  to  become  a  pioneer  of  European  knowledge,  and  native 
improvement,  all  men  of  intelligence  will  look  upon  the  under- 
taking with  favourable  eyes,  for  even  its  failure  must  advance  the 
trade  of  England,  and  give  the  poor  natives  a  favourable  impres- 
sion of  our  countrymen. 

"  SAEAWAK,  September  25,  1841, — All  is  settled,  and  in  a 
manner  most  satisfactory,  our  agreement  to  following  effect,  has 
been  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  high  contracting  parties, 
it  states  that  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  integrity,  Muda  Hassun 
makes  over  the  entire  government  and  revenue  of  the  country  of 
Sarawak,  and  its  dependencies  to  me,  no  person  is  to  meddle  or 
interfere  with  my  government,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  of  policy 
or  trade,  and  on  my  part,  I  am  to  preserve  the  laws,  and  not 
meddle  with  their  religion. 

"  SAEAWAK,  March  16,  1842, — I  can  give  the  most  favourable 
account,  I  enjoy  a  peace  of  mind  to  which  I  have  long  been 
a  stranger,  together  with  good  health,  I  regard  the  future  with- 
out uneasiness,  and  feel  firm  enough  to  meet  whatever  it  may 
bring  from  the  settled  consciousness  that  I  have  done  right,  and 
achieved  good,  and  if  it  please  God  to  permit  me  to  give  a  stamp 
to  this  country,  which  shall  last  after  I  am  no  more,  I  shall  have 
lived  a  life  which  Emperors  might  envy.  If  by  dedicating  myself 
to  the  task  I  am  able  to  introduce  better  customs  and  settled  laws, 
and  to  raise  the  feeling  of  the  people,  so  that  their  rights  can 
never  in  future  be  wantonly  infringed,  I  shall  indeed  be  content, 
and  happy. 

"  SAEAWAK,  March  29,  1842.— A  few  days  ago,  I  was  up  a 
high  mountain,  and  looking  over  the  country,  it  is  a  prospect  I 
have  rarely  seen  equalled,  and  sitting  there  smoking  my  cigar,  I 
called  into  existence,  the  coffee  plantations,  the  nutmeg  planta- 
tions, the  sugar  plantations,  the  pretty  white  villages,  and  church 
steeples,  and  I  dreamt  that  I  heard  the  buzz  of  life,  and  clang  of 
industry,  amid  the  jungle,  and  that  the  Chinese  coolies  singing  as 
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they  went  homeward  bent,  all  this  I  dreamt,  and  it  might  be 
realised  easily  enough,  but  as  I  have  no  magic  means  of  con- 
vincing others,  I  must  leave  things  to  take  their  course." 

Eleven  years  had  passed  since  the  above  lines  were  written, 
when  I  sat  on  the  same  spot  where  the  Eajah  had  dreamt 
of  rich  plantations,  smiling  villages,  hum  of  life  and  clang  of 
industry.  Alas !  for  the  vain  and  fleeting  visions  of  human 
hope,  looking  from  that  mountain  top,  there  lay  outstretched  as 
far  as  eye  could  reach  a  vast  jungle-covered  land,  partly  concealed 
in  the  mist  of  early  morn ;  here  and  there  a  solitary  peak  stood 
out,  some  of  them  gilded  in  the  morning  sun,  others  still  left  in 
deepest  shade,  but  under  all  that  misty  sheet  lay  a  land  still  full 
of  mystery,  in  the  shade  of  these  mighty  forests  the  untamed 
savage  was  still  lurking  for  his  prey  ;  in  vain  did  the  eye  spy  for 
sign  of  the  Rajah's  alluring  dream,  its  fulfilment  lay  still  in  the 
future — but  the  dreamer,  the  man  who,  in  the  vigour  of  early 
manhood,  had  forsaken  the  joys  of  the  west  for  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  scenes  like  these,  what  had  been  his  reward  for  such 
devotion  ? 

On   this  mountain   top,  reached  by   climbs   over  dangerous 
precipices,  were  perched  the  leafy  huts  of  a  hunted  and  perse- 
cuted  Dyak  tribe,  who  fleeing  from  their  enemies,  had  sought 
safety  on  this  by  nature  fortified  rock ;   here,   in  picturesque 
confusion,  lay  those  flimsy  huts,  shaded  by  palms  and  fruit  trees, 
but  on  a  plateau  in  their  midst  lay  a  bungalow,  unpretentious, 
but  with  the  stamp  of  civilisation,  and  this  for  the  time  was  the 
abode  of  Eajah  Brooke ;  not  the  vigorous,  sanguine  man,  who  on 
this  very  rock  had   dreamt  dreams  of  blessings  which  his  en- 
deavours would  bring  to  this  country,  and  its  poor  downtrodden 
people,  these  sanguine  hopes  had  been  blasted  by  many  reverses ; 
the  years  had  dragged  their  slow  and  weary  course,  tribes  reduced 
to  the  lowest  state  of  misery,  often  exposed  to  hunger  and  the 
raids  of  enemies,  hanging  upon  him  for  relief  and  protection ; 
head-hunters  in  the  forests,  pirate  fleets  on  the  coast,  intrigues  of 
marauding  chiefs,  who  must  be  punished  and  hunted  to  their  lair, 
rebellious  Chinese,  and,  worst  of  all,  persecution  from  the  country 
in  whose  cause,  as  well  as  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  he  believed 
himself  to  be  working,  had  all  contributed  to  cause  him  weariness 
and  disillusion. 

But  he  was  only  reaping  the  reward  which  history  shows 
was  often  the  lot  of  heroic  men,  who  in  the  performance  of 
great  deeds,  ran  counter  to  misinformed  ideas  and  beliefs, 
and  to  antiquated  prejudices.  It  was  an  irony  of  fate  that 
philanthropists  in  England  should  harry  to  his  ruin  one  of  the 
greatest  philanthropists  in  the  Far  East.  No  wonder  if  the  old 
buoyancy,  the  gentle  sociability,  which  charmed  those  who  in 
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early  days  enjoyed  his  society,  was  checked ;  but  the  cup  was  not 
yet  full.  He  had  been  attacked  by  a  deadly  disease  (small-pox), 
and  it  was  during  his  convalescence,  for  recovery  of  body,  and 
tranquillity  of  mind,  that  he  had  retired  to  this  mountain,  where 
it  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  spend  some  days  with  him. 

The  misgovernment  and  oppression  which  has  existed  so  long 
in  the  Archipelago  has  almost  depopulated  many  of  the  islands. 
Java  only  has  during  a  few  generations  enjoyed  settled  govern- 
ment under  white  rule,  and  the  contrast  of  its  condition  when 
compared  with  the  other  large  islands  affords  a  striking  example, 
not  only  of  the  baleful  effect  of  misrule,  but  also  of  the  recupera- 
tive faculty  of  the  Malay  race,  and  the  potential  force  which  under 
white  guidance  it  might  come  to  represent.  Of  the  number  of 
people  inhabiting  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
there  can  be  no  reliable  account,  but  of  some  of  the  greater  islands, 
especially  Java  and  Borneo,  the  published  figures  are  suggestive 
of  what  this  Malay  island  world  might  mean,  if  retained  and 
developed  under  white  guidance. 

Java* 

Population  in  1815     .     '•';'".  ...  4,615,270 

1847      .       ^  >.    .  '   .  9,542,000 

„            1872      .     >    j  ,  .  ,         .  17,291,200 

1906      .         f     ,  .         .  28,746,688 

Area  in  English  square  miles,  50,554,  being  568  per  square  mile  in  1906. 

Borneo.* 
Population — 

Dutch     .         .       •'/  '     i    '     .         .  1,129,889 

British  N.  Borneo   ^'  ^.t       .         .  160,000 

Brunei 25,000 

Sarawak.         . ':.-.  .      ...       .         •  500,000 

•i  1,814,889 

Area  in  English  square  miles,  288,843,  being  6  per  square  mile. 

Java  is  thus  seen  to  have  doubled  its  population  seven  times  in 
ninety  years,  showing  568  inhabitants  per  square  mile  to  Borneo's 
six ;  and  yet  the  latter  island  with  its  large  navigable  rivers  offers 
far  better  conditions  than  Java,  which  has  none,  for  maintaining 
a  large  population ;  if  the  four  islands,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 
and  Celebes,  were  inhabited  in  the  same  proportion  as  Java,  they 
would  have  a  population  of  325  millions. 

Though  to  the  Archipelago  as  a  whole  the  rule  of  the  white 
man  has  given  a  security  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  in  former 
days,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  which  of  the  two  zones,  British  or 
Dutch,  the  greatest  content  and  progress  prevails.  The  friendly 
relations  of  the  white  and  brown  men  in  the  Straits,  the  Malay 

*  The  figures  are  taken  from  '  Statesman's  Year  Book '  and  confirmed  from  other 
sources. 
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Peninsula  and  Borneo,  and  the  short  period  in  which  the  people 
have  been  transformed  from  a  state  of  utter  barbarism  to  that  of 
peaceful  and  law-abiding  communities,  is  very  striking,  and  that 
this  attitude  of  sympathy  and  friendliness  between  the  two  races 
should  be  maintained  and  strengthened,  the  awakening  of  Asia 
makes  more  and  more  desirable.  Not  justice  only,  but  policy 
requires  that  such  relations  should  be  maintained  with  the  people 
and  chiefs  of  this  great  Archipelago,  so  as  to  secure  their  loyalty 
to  the  white  man's  rule,  not  as  colonists  to  be  dragooned,  but 
that  they  may  accept  him  as  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  in 
Eajah  Brooke's  territory,  as  a  protector,  instructor  and  guide,  and 
"  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  country,"  and  thus  keep  this 
great  brown  family  of  mankind  in  sympathy  with  the  Western 
world.  For  the  Malays  this  might  mean  security  against  aggres- 
sion from  the  north,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  nationality. 

In  the  reservation  of  this  island  world  for  its  native  inha- 
bitants, the  two  greatest  problems  of  the  future,  namely,  the 
peace  of  Europe  and  the  restraint  of  the  possibly  future  ambitious 
designs  of  the  two  great  northern  Asiatic  powers,  seems  to  be 
involved ;  the  Archipelago's  geographical  position  caused  it,  as 
history  shows,  to  become  an  apple  of  discord  and  contention  from 
ancient  days  to  our  own  time ;  throughout  these  centuries  the 
Chinese  acted  the  predominant  part  in  war  and  in  peace,  but  they 
never  established  any  permanent  dominion  in  the  Archipelago. 
This  was  reserved  for  European  powers,  and  mainly  for  Great 
Britain  and  Holland.  Holland  extended  her  dominion  over  an 
area  which  made  effective  control  over  distant  outlying  possessions 
difficult,  and  while  her  rule  in  Java  has  proved  eminently  success- 
ful and  beneficent  for  the  natives  as  for  the  mother-country,  this  has 
not  been  the  case  in  other  parts  distant  from  the  central  authority. 

Some  of  the  islands  inhabited  by  gallant  races,  proud  of  their 
traditions  of  former  greatness  and  independence,  resent  the 
restraint  which  Dutch  rule  imposed,  and  wars  have  been  the 
result  with  Atcheen,  Bali,  and  Lombok,  which  have  in  all  cases 
involved  the  immolation  of  the  rulers.  A  desperate  fight  takes 
place  which  rifles  and  artillery  soon  subdues,  then  the  Kaja, 
surrounded  by  his  nobles  and  women,  issues  from  his  palace  for  a 
last  desperate  stand,  hurl  themselves  upon  the  bayonets  and  die. 
In  Java  however  the  Dutch  do  not  seem  to  have  had  these  hateful 
experiences.  British  rule  in  the  Archipelago  was  established  by 
friendly  negotiations  with  a  native  ruler  (the  Sultan  of  Johore), 
and  from  the  small  island  of  Singapore  came  those  interventions 
which  humanity  claimed,  and  which  have  steadily  spread  their 
pacifying  and  civilising  influence  in  the  British  sphere,  in  the 
Straits  and  in  Borneo. 

The  white  man's  rule  in  the  Archipelago  is  thus  in  the  main 
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justified,  and  if  it  remains  effective  and  sufficiently  powerful  to 
direct  and  guide  native  rulers  for  their  own  and  their  people's 
good,  and  to  protect  them  from  outside  attack,  it  would  preserve  a 
firm  footing  for  the  white  man  in  this  threshold  to  the  Far  Bast, 
and  the  Archipelago  would  serve  as  a  bulwark  for  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  ;  but  if  the  retention  of  the  Malay  world  as  a  barrier 
against  the  north  is  so  important,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  safe- 
guarded if  Holland,  with  a  population  not  exceeding  that  of 
London,  remains  the  sole  guardian  of  her  present  enormous 
possessions  in  the  Archipelago.  She  deserves  well  of  those  parts 
of  her  possessions  where  her  authority  has  been  effective,  but  in 
the  island  of  Sumatra  her  unsuccessful  efforts  to  subdue  the 
Atcheenese  commenced  in  1873  and  seems  still  unaccomplished. 
The  effort  to  sustain  such  long  protracted  warfare  must  be  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  other  parts  of  her  dominions  and  disas- 
trous to  the  Atcheenese.  Such  wars  must  tend  to  create  and  foster 
that  bitter  feeling  between  the  white  and  brown  races,  which,  with 
the  awakening  of  Asia,  it  becomes  more  and  more  desirable  to 
eliminate. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Germany  covets  one  of  the  great 
Dutch  islands,  Sumatra  or  Java.  Thus,  in  the  '  Nineteenth 
Century  '  for  January,  Mr.  Charles  Tuchman  writes :  "  There  are 
no  British  possessions  which  Germany  wants,  there  may  be 
moments  when  she  secretly  covets  Java  or  Sumatra,  but  what 
interest  has  England  in  either  of  these  islands,"  and  "  the  day 
may  come,  and  it  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  will  have  to  fight  side  by  side  to  repel  the  yellow  danger ; 
slowly,  yet  with  terrible  sureness,  that  yellow  cloud  is  drifting 
across  the  world  !  " 

If  by  some  friendly  understanding  Holland  agreed  to  cede 
Sumatra  to  Germany — which  with  an  unfettered  colonial  policy 
and  no  past  there  to  redress,  might  find  it  easier  than  Holland  to 
assuage  the  natives  and  restore  the  country  to  its  former  pros- 
perity, when  it  would  prove  a  great  and  rich  field  for  German  en- 
terprise— it  would  relieve  Holland  of  the  responsibility  of  ruling 
a  people  which  is  likely  to  retain  a  traditional  hostility  to  their 
conquerors,  and  the  compensation  which  Germany  could  afford  to 
give  would  enable  Holland  to  act  with  greater  vigour  in  the 
development  of  her  great  possessions  east  of  Java. 

The  three  naval  Powers  would  united  form  an  effective  barrier 
in  the  Archipelago  against  the  yellow  danger;  how  great  that 
danger  might  prove  to  be  is  "  on  the  knees  of  the  gods."  The 
two  Asiatic  empires  may  have  opposing  and  clashing  interests  or 
they  may  unite  for  a  common  purpose  and  claim  Asia  for  the  Asiatics, 
but  in  either  case  the  Archipelago  would,  if  weakly  defended,  be  in 
danger. 
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United  aggressive  action  of  the  two  Asiatic  Powers,  with  a 
view  of  Asia  for  the  Asiatics,  would  bring  calamity  upon  the 
white  world,  and  might  undo  much  of  that  civilisation,  which, 
through  tribulations  of  many  kinds,  was  during  the  centuries 
evolved  from  the  condition  of  barbarism,  which  existed  in  the  west 
when  China  and  Japan  boasted  an  ancient  civilisation.  Yet  in 
view  of  such  possibilities  the  most  enlightened  of  the  civilised 
States  of  Europe  are  arming  and  threatening  heedless  of  the 
yellow  cloud  which  looms  in  the  East. 

The  German  desire  for  colonial  possessions  and  an  adequate 
navy  seems  a  justifiable  ambition,  and  if  Germany  obtained  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  available  and  desirable  part  of  the  globe 
where  her  increasing  population,  conscious  of  its  capacity,  could 
expand  and  find  room  for  its  energy  and  ability,  Germany  might 
be  content  and  remain  a  friendly  and  loyal  ally  of  her  neighbours. 
A  great  part  of  the  globe  is  still  open  to  her,  but  the  Malay 
Archipelago  is  not  amongst  these,  though  German  trade  interests 
there  are  very  considerable;  and  it  is  doubtless  here,  where  if 
such  an  arrangement  as  has  been  suggested  could  be  made,  the 
peace  of  Europe  might  be  promoted. 

PIONEEE. 
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A    FEDERAL    PARLIAMENT 

BY  CAPTAIN  KINCAID-SMITH 

OWING  to  a  variety  of  causes  hardly  perceptible  a  few  years 
ago,  yet  now  rapidly  assuming  more  definite  and  distinct  shape, 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Parliament  at  Westminster,  with 
due  proportion  of  elected  representatives  from  each  of  the  self- 
governing  oversea  Dominions,  seems  about  to  enter  the  region  of 
practical  questions. 

Any  assembly  of  the  kind  would  of  course  deal  solely  with 
Imperial  matters,  such  as  foreign  policy,  Imperial  defence,  means 
of  inter-communication  and  the  methods  by  which  revenue  would 
be  raised  for  these  purposes.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  leave 
full  control  of  all  domestic  matters,  including  local  land  defence 
forces,  to  the  local  legislatures,  and  so  follow  the  example  of  other 
federations  already  existing  throughout  the  world. 

Till  quite  lately  the  idea  of  a  federation  of  the  self-governing 
British  dominions  has  appeared  to  the  world  in  general  an  ideal, 
glorious  no  doubt,  but  presenting  so  many  difficulties,  so  many 
diverse  and  apparently  conflicting  interests,  as  to  be  impossible  of 
realisation.  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  Federation  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Parliament  will  involve  the  solution 
of  difficulties  at  first  sight  well-nigh  insoluble.  The  change  will 
call  for  immense  sacrifice  from  all  concerned,  but  with  the  welfare 
and  the  existence  of  the  Empire  at  stake,  these  difficulties  must 
be  overcome  and  these  sacrifices  made,  so  that  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  may  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
full  management  and  control  of  the  whole  empire — to  bear  their 
just  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  Imperial  defence,  and  to  assume 
joint  responsibility  for  the  government  of  India  and  of  the  Crown 
Colonies. 

Eecent  events  both  in  the  mother-country  and  in  the  oversea 
Dominions  have  plainly  shown  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
discussion  of  schemes  of  imperial  federation.  No  single  event 
perhaps  has  occurred  of  sufficient  weight  and  importance  to  justify 
a  policy  of  federation,  yet  together  the  cumulative  effect  of  these 
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happenings  provides  overwhelming  arguments  in  favour  of  such  a 
scheme. 

Here  are  the  considerations  which  I  desire  briefly  to  bring 
forward  :— 

1.  That  it  is  impossible  for  Great  Britain  alone,  without 
substantial  and  permanent  help  from  the  self-governing  over- 
sea Dominions  to  maintain  the  two  power  standard  in  naval 
armaments  laid  down  as  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire. 

2.  That  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  from  these  oversea 
Dominions  any  large  voluntary  contributions,  either  in  ships 
or  money,  unless  they  receive  representation  in  the  councils 
of  the  Empire  and  participate  in  the  control  of  the  whole 
Imperial  navy. 

3.  That  a  policy  of  Dominion  navies  under  local  control 
will  not  give  the  most  effective  help  in  proportion  to  their 
cost,  even  though  placed  in  time  of  war  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Imperial  authorities.     (This  argument  does  not  apply  to 
land  forces.) 

4.  That  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  self-governing 
oversea  Dominions,  thanks  to  their  rapid  growth  in  wealth, 
population   and  world  influence  may  reasonably  expect  to 
participate  in  the  management  and  control  of  Imperial  affairs. 

5.  That  some  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  inevitable. 

6.  That  the  necessity  is  rapidly  increasing  for  the  separa- 
tion of  imperial  from  domestic  questions  in  Great  Britain, 
where  acute  antagonism  over  domestic  issues  too  often  pre- 
judices sound  national  judgment  on  imperial  matters. 

7.  That  with  the  creation  of  a  Federal  parliament  it  may 
be  possible  to  find  a  final  solution  of  the  problem  of  Ireland 
and  her  government. 

8.  That  with  South  African  union  an  accomplished  fact,  it 
is  now  possible  to  include  her  in  any  scheme  of  Imperial 
Federation. 

Do  we  not  find  in  this  series  of  vital  questions  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  serious  consideration  of  a  policy  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion ?  The  Imperial  Navy  with  its  maintenance  and  control,  the 
natural  disinclination  of  the  oversea  Dominions  to  contribute 
towards  expenditure  over  which  they  have  no  control,  allied  to 
their  complete  indifference  towards  Imperial  matters,  their  rapid 
growth  in  wealth  and  population,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Upper 
House,  the  necessity  for  separation  of  Imperial  and  domestic 
questions,  Ireland,  each  and  all  of  these  problems  point  irre- 
sistibly for  their  solution  towards  the  same  goal. 

The  nation  is  beginning  slowly  to  realise  that  the  mother- 
country  alone  cannot  possibly  maintain  naval  armaments  up  to 
the  two-power  standard  and  that  British  world-wide  naval 
superiority  in  every  sea  is  no  longer  attainable.  During  the 
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last  two  generations  powerful  fleets  have  been  called  into  being 
all  over  the  world,  with  the  result  that  Great  Britain,  even  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  two-power  standard,  can  never  in  the 
future  possess  that  world- wide  naval  superiority  she  has  enjoyed 
in  the  past.  Not  only 'have  we  recently  witnessed  the  creation 
of  powerful  German,  American,  and  Japanese  fleets  in  addition  to 
those  already  in  existence,  but  also  a  few  years  hence  Austria  and 
some  South  American  Republics  may  be  in  a  position,  if  they 
choose,  to  give  valuable  help  to  our  maritime  rivals.  As  the 
number  of  naval  competitors  has  increased,  so  must  the  two- 
power  standard  give  Great  Britain  a  decreasing  proportion  of  the 
warships  of  the  world.  A  full  investigation  of  this  simple  fact 
will  compel  a  slow-moving  British  public  to  understand  that  all 
prospect  of  retaining  the  world-wide  British  naval  superiority  of 
the  last  century  has  now  absolutely  vanished.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  policy  of  a  navy  up  to  the  standard  demanded  by 
Imperial  needs  and  maintained  almost  alone  from  the  British 
Exchequer  is  pre-doomed  to  failure.  Even  at  the  present  day  we 
cannot  possibly  maintain  it  single-handed,  and  every  year  the 
burden  will  become  more  crushing.  The  expedient  of  a  naval 
loan  of  fifty  millions  or  more  for  a  ship-building  programme  can 
only  give  temporary  supremacy  for  British  naval  armaments.  In 
the  long  run  we  shall  be  once  more  overtaken  and  the  country 
will  again  find  itself  faced  by  the  same  national  difficulty. 

The  oversea  Dominions  have  gallantly  come  to  our  assistance, 
and  are  now  laying  the  foundation  of  local  navies,  but  it  is  well 
recognised  (especially  in  Canada)  that  their  naval  policy,  dictated 
by  a  natural  desire  to  satisfy  a  growing  national  sentiment,  is  not 
by  any  means  the  best  and  most  effective  means  of  rendering 
assistance  in  any  great  national  struggle.  Unless  we  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  wishes  with  regard  to  all 
matters  of  Imperial  interest,  Imperial  foreign  policy,  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  Imperial  fleets,  we  cannot  expect  from 
our  self-governing  dominions  any  substantial,  permanent,  and 
voluntary  contribution  in  ships  or  money  in  proportion  to  their 
growing  wealth  and  population.  As  their  feeling  of  nationality 
grows  more  strong  with  a  proportional  increase  in  world  influ- 
ence we  must  expect  to  find  a  corresponding  and  more  pronounced 
disinclination  amongst  their  peoples  to  contribute  without  some 
measure  of  representation. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  latent  hostility  amongst 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  to  the 
Imperial  connection.  At  the  same  time  no  enthusiasm  is  to  be 
found,  except  in  the  most  limited  degree.  The  most  complete 
and  profound  indifference  to  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
people  is  the  prevailing  sentiment.  I  make  this  assertion  with 
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absolute  confidence  ;  no  one  can  deny  its  truth  after  even  the  very 
briefest  of  visits  to  these  countries,  unless  from  a  desire  to  wilfully 
close  his  eyes  to  what  is  an  unpalatable  truth.  It  is  an  indiffer- 
ence which,  dangerous  to-day,  will  be  absolutely  fatal  in  the  future 
to  the  solidarity  of  the  British  Empire,  if  we  cannot  devise  some 
means  of  awakening  in  the  rising  generation  a  fresh  interest  in 
affairs  beyond  their  own  borders.  Of  this  we  have  no  right  to 
complain.  The  people  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  very 
naturally  are  absorbed  in  the  development  of  their  own  vast 
resources  and  territories.  Boundless  opportunities  for  all  classes 
exist  within  their  own  borders.  It  is  not,  therefore,  unnatural  that 
all  interest  should  die  away  in  Imperial  questions  or  naval  and 
foreign  policies  in  which  they  are  unable  to  participate  and  over 
which  they  have  no  control. 

To  dispel  this  indifference  nothing  will  suffice  short  of  a  bold 
scheme  of  Imperial  Federation,  whereby  each  and  every  inhabitant 
of  the  Dominions  oversea  may  realise  that  through  his  elected 
representatives  he  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  whole  empire,  its  foreign  policy,  and  the  good  government  of 
its  Crown  Colonies ;  that  he  moreover  enjoys  part  control,  not 
only  of  his  own  local  navy  but  also  of  the  whole  Imperial  fleet, 
for  whose  maintenance  he  will  be  contributing  in  proportion  to 
his  growing  wealth  and  importance.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
peoples  of  these  Dominions  be  roused  to  assume  joint  responsi- 
bility for  the  successful  management  of  the  empire  which  is  theirs 
as  much  as  ours. 

In  the  mother-country  we  find  the  people  confronted  by  two 
grave  constitutional  problems,  the  future  of  Ireland  and  a  reform 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Upper  Chamber. 

The  discussion  of  any  concrete  plan  would  be  out  of  place  in 
an  article  which  merely  aims  at  bringing  forward  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  thoughtful  and  impartial  reader  some  of  the  principles 
on  which  alone  a  broad  and  successful  scheme  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion, raised  above  the  conflict  of  domestic  party  politics,  can  be 
securely  framed. 

For  this  reason  I  have  purposely  avoided  the  question  of 
Imperial  preference,  but  which  may  well  be  the  first  step  towards 
the  realisation  of  a  scheme  of  Federation.  Concerning  Ireland  I 
will  merely  point  out  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  problem 
may  eventually  be  found  in  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
each  portion  of  the  empire  should  exercise  full  control  over  its 
own  domestic  matters  and,  as  regards  the  management  of  the 
whole  empire,  should  enter  into  terms  of  partnership  with  its 
sister  nations.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  separate  domestic  from 
imperial  questions,  and  ensure  a  calm  and  unbiassed  judgment  for 
the  latter  being  accorded  to  them  by  the  electors.  Nothing 
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during  recent  years  has  caused  so  much  uneasiness  in  the  minds 
of  thoughtful  people  as  the  increasing  difficulty  in  raising  above 
party  strife  naval  policy  and  other  questions  of  imperial  interest ; 
violent  and  acute  antagonism  over  domestic  questions  has  had  a 
most  harmful  effect  in  preventing  proper  consideration  of  imperial 
interests,  and  the  necessity  for  their  conduct  by  separate  legislatures 
grows  more  apparent  every  day. 

Various  schemes  have  been  advanced  for  a  reform  in  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  object  of 
strengthening  its  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  electors  by  some 
modification  and  restriction  of  the  hereditary  principle,  and  by 
the  inclusion  of  representatives  from  the  self-governing  Dominions. 
But  it  is  essential  that  any  scheme  must  be  regarded  as  only  the 
first  step  towards  a  bold  and  constructive  policy  of  federation. 
Without  real  representation  in  an  assembly  having  control  of 
imperial  policy  and  with  power  to  raise  imperial  revenue  for 
imperial  purposes,  the  people  overseas  will  never  abandon  the 
apathy  and  indifference  to  imperial  interests  which  is  the  most 
noticeable  feature  of  their  attitude  in  these  matters. 

There  are  some,  both  at  home  and  across  the  seas,  who  may 
urge  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  so  great  a  constitutional  change, 
or  that  the  oversea  communities  are  so  far  away  as  to  make  it 
practically  impossible  for  their  representatives  to  have  seats  in 
any  assembly  in  London.  In  reply  I  would  ask  at  what  particular 
point  in  their  national  development  are  we  to  consider  the 
Dominions  ready  to  assume  partnership  with  the  mother-country 
in  the  management  of  the  Empire  ?  Events  are  moving 
very  rapidly  in  these  young  nations,  much  faster  than  is  perhaps 
realised  by  many  of  us  at  home.  Whilst  we  are  waiting  for  what 
some  may  consider  a  more  suitable  occasion,  to  inaugurate  a 
policy  of  federation,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  feeling  of  a 
national  sentiment  is  rapidly  developing  amongst  our  overseas  kins- 
men, and  what  may  be  easy  and  acceptable  to  them  to-day,  may 
be  found  more  difficult  of  arrangement  a  few  years  hence.  Time 
waits  for  no  man  or  government.  To-day  is  the  right  moment  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  future  imperial  parliament  with  a  firm 
belief  in  its  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  our  imperial  power. 

Amongst  other  half-hearted  objections  which  I  have  heard 
mentioned  by  men  prominent  in  the  public  life  of  Canada  is  the 
fear  that  their  representatives  would  be  swamped  in  any  Federal 
Assembly  by  the  representatives  of  the  mother-country.*  Exactly 
the  same  argument  might  have  been  urged,  and  with  even  greater 
truth,  by  the  people  of  British  Columbia  or  Natal  to  any  scheme 

*  In  a  Federal  Parliament  of  174  members,  if  represented  according  to  white 
population,  England  would  have  96  members  ;  Scotland,  15 ;  Ireland,  15 ;  Wales,  6 ; 
Canada,  21 ;  Australia,  15  ;  New  Zealand,  3  ;  South  Africa,  3. 
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of  Federation  in  Canada  or  South  Africa.  But  with  a  rapidly 
increasing  population  in  the  Dominions,  any  disproportion  which 
may  exist  at  first  would  gradually  diminish  under  some  system  of 
automatic  redistribution  of  seats. 

I  confess  there  is  yet  another  criticism  put  forward  by  our 
oversea  friends  to  any  proposals  involving  representation  in  a 
Federal  Parliament,  one  whose  importance  it  is  difficult  to 
properly  determine,  but  at  the  same  time  an  objection  which, 
whatever  its  importance  to-day,  must  necessarily  dimmish  in 
weight  every  succeding  year.  It  is  argued  by  them  that  with  no 
"  leisure  class,"  and  with  every  man  of  ability  deeply  engaged  in 
the  industrial  development  or  public  life  of  the  Dominions  them- 
selves, there  would  be  difficulty  in  finding  men  of  ability  and  with 
the  necessary  time  at  their  disposal  to  enter  an  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment if  it  involved,  as  it  must,  an  annual  residence  of  a  few 
months  in  London. 

I  must  add  that  though  I  have  often  heard  this  criticism  put 
forward  by  prominent  men  in  Canada,  yet  they  have  been  the 
first  to  acknowledge  the  incalculable  benefits  which  would  result 
both  to  the  mother-country  and  the  daughter- States  by  the 
temporary  residence  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire  of  real  repre- 
sentatives from  the  latter.  It  has  never  been  uttered  in  any  spirit 
of  hostility  but  only  from  a  desire  to  point  out  one  of  the  many 
practical  difficulties  to  be  faced  in  the  realisation  of  any  scheme  of 
Imperial  Federation. 

During  the  last  century  the  diplomacy  of  our  statesmen  has 
been  directed  mainly  towards  keeping  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  but  with  the  appearance  of  the  peoples  of  the  New  World 
and  the  Far  East  in  the  theatre  of  world-politics,  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  gradually  shifting,  and  no  longer  can  the  same  relative 
importance  be  attached  to  the  question  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  alone.  Spread  all  over  the  world's  surface,  the  British 
Empire  depends  for  its  existence,  and  with  it  the  present  balance 
of  power  throughout  the  world,  on  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
Imperial  naval  armaments. 

Let  those  who  may  criticise  these  few  pages  remember  that 
separation  is  the  only  alternative  to  federation  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominions  oversea.  Alone  the  mother-country 
cannot  guarantee  the  present  balance  of  power  throughout  the 
world.  As  partners  with  these  Dominions,  and  only  as  partners  in 
its  fullest  sense,  can  we  confidently  look  forward,  not  only  to  their 
financial  cooperation,  but  also  to  their  sympathy  and  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  Imperial  naval  armaments  strong  enough  to 
ensure  a  superiority  absolutely  vital  to  our  Imperial  existence. 

MALCOLM  KINCAID  SMITH. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AUSTRALIA 

BY  F.    A.    W.    GISBORNE,    Tasmania 

THE  last  couple  of  decades  have  been  marked  in  Australia  by 
a  succession  of  prolonged  and  disastrous  industrial  struggles. 
Singularly  enough,  at  least,  to  the  mind  of  the  political  peace- 
maker, these  have  synchronised  with  a  corresponding  series  of 
legislative  measures  ostensibly  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  strikes 
and  lock-outs  and  the  enforcement  of  industrial  concord.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  later  on  to  explain  this  seeming  anomaly. 
The  lamentable  fact  remains  that  legislation  introduced  with  the 
best  intentions  has  nevertheless  tended  rather  to  accentuate  than 
to  appease  the  feelings  of  mutual  distrust  that  have  unhappily 
long  prevailed  between  the  wage-earning  and  the  wage-paying 
classes  in  Australia. 

From  the  year  1855,  when  the  first  recorded  strike  within 
the  present  territorial  limits  of  the  Commonwealth  occurred  in 
Sydney,  to  the  beginning  of  last  November,  when  the  Newcastle 
coal  miners  declared  open  war  on  their  employers,  a  continuous 
aggressive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  Australian 
manual  workers  has  been  noticeable.  The  first  trade  union 
established  in  Australia  was  formed  in  Melbourne  in  1850  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Operative  Masons'  Society."  This,  and  the 
kindred  associations  that  afterwards  came  into  existence,  for  a 
long  time  held  aloof  from  politics,  and  strove  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  wage-earners  by  bringing  direct  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  employers.  The  primary  object  originally  aimed  at 
was  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hours'  working  day,  and  this 
was  attained  without  any  very  serious  trouble.  Naturally, 
however,  the  success  achieved  stimulated  efforts  to  win  fresh 
concessions  in  regard  to  wages  and  conditions  of  work,  to 
expedite  the  granting  of  these,  a  political  campaign  was  in- 
augurated. 

The  "New  Unionism,"  as  it  was  called,  came  into  being 
between  the  years  1880  and  1890,  and  the  chief  feature  of 
its  policy  was  the  direct  representation  of  the  various  labour 
associations  in  the  State  Parliaments.  The  three  great  strikes, 
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affecting  respectively  the  maritime,  the  pastoral  and  the  mining 
industries  of  Australia,  that  gave  a  lamentable  distinction  to  the 
period  intervening  between  the  commencement  of  the  year  1890 
and  the  close  of  1892  led  to  the  birth  of  the  Labour  Party,  as  an 
organised  political  body.  An  era  of  active  industrial  legislation 
followed  its  genesis.  The  newly-formed  Third  Party,  by  deftly 
transferring  its  allegiance  first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other  of  its 
two  rivals,  succeeded  in  all  the  larger  States,  where  the  manu- 
facturing interests  were  most  strongly  represented,  in  winning  a 
sort  of  legislative  dictatorship.  No  less  than  twenty- two  measures 
intended  to  regulate  the  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  became  law  in 
New  South  Wales  alone,  between  the  years  1896  and  1908 ;  and 
several  have  since  been  added:  Within  a  slightly  longer  period 
the  Statute  Book  of  South  Australia  was  enriched  with  twenty- 
three  measures  of  a  similar  kind.  Victoria  gaily  joined  in  the 
race  towards  the  industrial  millennium.  Tasmania,  the  laggard  in 
this  respect  of  the  whole  group  of  States,  strove  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  her  diminutive  industrial  army  by  means  of  sixteen 
separate  enactments  dating  from  the  year  1882,  the  number 
including  a  humble  measure  for  the  promotion  of  the  happiness 
of  chimney-sweepers. 

Legislative  beneficence  swept  the  whole  range  of  industrial 
conditions  in  the  Commonwealth,  prescribing  everything  from 
chairs  in  shops  and  the  maximum  size  of  the  wheat  bag  to  hours 
of  work  and  rates  of  pay.  But  this  excess  of  political  humani- 
tarianism — slightly  flavoured,  perhaps,  with  opportunism  —  has 
had  discouraging,  though,  to  the  philosopher,  not  unexpected 
results.  Like  all  excesses  it  has  produced  reaction — languor  in 
some  cases,  violent  outbreaks  in  others.  Of  these  latter  the  great 
coal-mining  industry  of  New  South  Wales  is  now  exhibiting  a 
peculiarly  painful  example ;  and  the  struggle  still  in  progress,  but 
destined,  fortunately,  soon  to  terminate,  by  limiting  the  supply 
and  enhancing  the  cost  of  the  chief  necessary  of  industrial  life, 
has  produced  for  many  weeks  past  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth wide-spread  loss  and  suffering. 

The  real  causes  of  the  deplorable  contest  referred  to  are  some- 
what obscure.  The  oratorical  champions  of  the  miners  have 
indulged  in  much  invective  and  declamation  of  a  windy  kind,  but 
no  definite  charges  against  the  mine  proprietors  have  yet  been 
authoritatively  made.  Probably  ill-will  had  been  smouldering  in 
various  quarters  for  a  considerable  time  before  the  representatives 
of  the  miners  issued  their  formal  declaration  of  war;  but  the 
crisis  appears  to  have  been  induced  in  a  large  degree  by  injured 
amour  propre  on  the  part  of  certain  union  officials.  Two  miners 
engaged  at  the  South  Clifton  Colliery,  it  has  been  stated  on 
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trustworthy  evidence,  were  held  guilty  of  some  breach  of  union 
rules  and  were  called  on  to  pay  fines.  Their  refusal  to  obey  the 
mandates  of  the  union  officials  was  followed  by  a  demand 
addressed  by  the  latter  to  the  manager  of  the  mine  that  the 
recalcitrant  members  should  forthwith  be  dismissed.  With 
becoming  humility  the  manager  acceded ;  but  the  dismissed  men 
thereupon  appealed  to  the  proprietors,  and  the  latter  at  once 
ordered  their  reinstatement.  The  outrage  was  too  much  for  the 
patience  of  the  union  officials,  who  forthwith  ordered  a  strike; 
and  the  trouble  soon  spread  so  as  to  involve,  not  only  the 
northern,  but  also  the  southern  and  the  western  coal-producing 
districts  of  New  South  Wales,  and  even  affected  industries  con- 
nected with  the  handling  and  transportation  of  coal. 

The  almost  complete  stoppage  of  supplies  that  followed  pro- 
duced calamitous  results.  Steamers  were  laid  up,  factories  closed 
down,  the  Government  railway  service  limited,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  besides  the  13,000 
or  14,000  miners  whose  cessation  from  work  immediately  pro- 
voked it,  as  well  as  their  wives  and  families,  a  yet  greater  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  other  occupations  had  to  suffer  the  evils  of 
compulsory  idleness  and  privation.  In  all,  it  has  been  estimated, 
about  80,000  people  in  and  outside  New  South  Wales  were 
seriously  affected  by  the  disturbance. 

The  astonishing  docility  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  miners,  and 
the  absence  of  all  sense  of  public  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
their  leaders,  have  throughout  been  most  marked.  No  serious 
reasons  for  so  drastic  a  measure  as  a  general  strike  have,  as  before 
remarked,  yet  been  given.  Quite  possibly  here  and  there  among 
the  subordinate  officials  employed  by  the  mine-owners  a  policy  of 
pinpricks  had  been  adopted  towards  the  men  for  some  time. 
Allegations  to  this  effect  have  frequently  been  made,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  previous  outbursts  of  strife  on  the  coalfields  have 
left  behind  them  feelings  of  bitter  antagonism  between  the  most 
prominent  unionists  and  the  officers  employed  by  the  companies. 
But  these  small  matters  were  capable  of  easy  adjustment  by 
friendly  negotiation. 

Concerning  the  important  questions  of  wages  and  hours 
of  work  no  serious  differences  existed.  Competent  miners 
earned,  on  an  average,  about  12s.  each  a  day — many  consider- 
ably more;  and  the  rates  of  remuneration  were  such  as  had 
been  approved  by  the  State  Wages  Board  on  which  the  men 
were  represented  equally  with  the  employers.  The  formal 
demands  put  forward  by  the  delegates  of  the  miners  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  strike  did,  indeed,  include  a  minimum 
daily  wage  for  all  classes  of  labour,  with  a  uniform  sliding  scale, 
and  a  working  day  of  eight  hours  from  bank  to  bank.  But  the 
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law  provided  a  tribunal  to  arrange  these  and  all  cognate  questions, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  expressly  forbade  both  strikes  and  lock- 
outs. On  a  calm  survey  of  the  facts  so  far  made  known  it  were 
hard  for  any  dispassionate  inquirer  to  acquit  the  instigators  of 
the  men  from  the  charge  of  having  wantonly  disturbed  the  public 
peace. 

The  exceedingly  poor  case  made  out  by  unionist  leaders  to 
support  their  contentions  of  ill-treatment  suffered  by  the  men 
at  the  hands  of  their  employers,  suggests  the  existence  of  reasons 
for  their  action  which  they  do  not  at  present  desire  to  emphasise. 
The  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  a  perusal  of  the  statement 
issued  by  Mr.  Hughes,  a  prominent  Labour  member  of  the 
Commonwealth  House  of  Kepresentatives,  and  the  President 
of  the  powerful  industrial  organisation  called  the  "  Waterside 
Workers'  Union."  The  statement  referred  to  was  issued  five 
days  after  the  commencement  of  the  strike,  and  after  recounting 
in  the  vaguest  terms  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  men,  not 
a  single  case  of  specific  hardship  being  given,  concluded  with 
the  significant  sentence :  "  One  fact  emerges  clearly,  and  that 
is  that  these  mines  ought  to  be  owned  by  the  State  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  not  for  a  handful  of 
individuals." 

Ignoring  the  fact  that  a  tolerably  capacious  hand  would 
be  required  to  hold  all  the  shareholders  interested  in  the  coal- 
mining companies  affected  by  the  strike,  Mr.  Hughes's  remark 
is  instructive  as  revealing  the  cloven  foot  of  socialism.  The 
mines,  by  certain  methods  of  agitation,  are  to  be  rendered 
unworkable  by  individuals,  and  the  public  are  to  be  put  to  such 
intolerable  loss  and  inconvenience  that  they  will  finally  con- 
fiscate them  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Labour  Party  to  manage  as  the  latter  think  best.  Here 
is  found  the  whole  explanation  of  the  trouble.  Socialistic 
strategy  possesses  at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity,  though 
perhaps  it  lacks  consideration  for  the  public  welfare.  The 
strike  is  but  the  complement  of  the  graduated  land  tax.  The 
one  is  intended  to  bring  about  the  nationalisation  of  the  mines ; 
the  other,  of  the  land.  Perhaps  the  recent  revelations  of  the 
artless  tactics  of  the  labour  leaders  will  be  illuminating  to 
Australian  electors. 

The  first  demand  of  the  unionist  representatives  was  for 
an  open  conference.  The  State  tribunal,  whose  functions  in- 
cluded, of  course,  the  settlement  of  such  difficulties  as  had 
arisen,  was  contemptuously  ignored.  The  proprietors  agreed 
to  the  proposal;  but  only  on  condition  that  the  men  should 
first  return  to  work.  This,  however,  would  have  quite  spoilt 
the  game  of  their  leaders.  The  latter  desired,  not  a  rational 
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discussion  followed  by  a  pacific  settlement,  but  a  public  adver- 
tisement. By  resounding  declamations  they  desired  to  increase 
their  own  importance  and  to  win  the  sympathy  of  the  large 
section  of  the  public  that  usually  gauges  the  veracity  of  state- 
ments by  the  strenuousness  of  their  expression.  While  they 
won  pity  from  the  soft-hearted  by  pathetic  romances,  and  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  soft-headed  by  passionate  invectives,  the 
anger  of  the  community  in  general  would,  it  was  expected,  be 
aroused  against  the  tyrannical  and  avaricious  mine-owners  by 
the  inconveniences  resulting  from  a  restricted  coal  supply.  But 
if  the  supply  were  not  restricted,  and  the  men  were  to  settle 
down  to  work  quietly  again,  the  fruits  of  the  whole  agitation 
would  be  lost.  The  public,  relieved  of  the  discomforts  produced 
by  a  coal  famine,  would  become  indifferent,  and  the  champions 
of  labour  might  again  have  to  retire  into  obscurity. 

The  most  prominent  figure  among  the  men  in  the  early 
days  of  the  strike  was  a  Mr.  Peter  Bowling,  who  held  the 
position  of  President  of  the  Miners  Association.  This  gentle- 
man had  won  a  high  reputation  among  his  fellow-workmen  for 
eloquence  of  a  peculiarly  forcible  kind,  and  was  regarded  by 
many  •  as  the  inspired  prophet  of  Socialism.  But  eloquence 
without  discretion  is  seldom  a  match  far  subtlety.  In  politics, 
as  in  private  life,  Belial  generally  gets  the  better  of  Moloch ; 
and  Mr.  Bowling  soon  suffered  an  ignominious  overthrow  at 
the  hands  of  a  more  astute  rival.  Mr.  Hughes,  M.H.K.,  per- 
ceiving that  Mr.  Bowling's  animated  exhortations  to  the  entire 
working-class  to  commence  a  general  strike  were  producing 
a  bad  impression  on  the  public  mind,  calmly  took  the  reins 
into  his  own  hands  by  obtaining  a  transfer  of  full  powers  to 
conduct  the  campaign  against  the  employers  from  the  local 
union  leaders  at  Newcastle  to  a  strike  congress  sitting  in  Sydney, 
over  whose  decisions  he  exercised  a  commanding  influence.  A 
schism? ensued.  Mr.  Bowling  and  his  followers  of  the  extreme 
party  raged  violently  against  Mr.  Hughes  and  the  strategists; 
and  discord  began  to  complete  the  demoralisation  produced  by 
exhaustion.  At  this  stage  the  Government,  wisely  neutral  till 
now,  intervened,  and  delivered  the  blow  which  effectually 
silenced  some  of  the  most  vociferous  disputants,  and  must  ere 
long  compel  the  surrender  of  their  misguided  partisans. 

After  a  stormy  all-night  sitting  on  December  17th  last  a  Bill 
to  amend  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act  was  carried  through  all  its 
stages  by  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales,  and  was  promptly 
sanctioned  immediately  afterwards  by  the  Council  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  The  new  measure  contained  several 
drastic  amendments  of  the  original  Act  passed  in  1908.  The 
latter,  while  forbidding  strikes  and  lock-outs,  and  requiring  the 
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prompt  acceptance  of  all  awards  made  by  the  State  industrial 
tribunals,  failed  to  find  adequate  penalties  in  the  case  of  dis- 
obedience. The  employer  certainly  could  be  punished,  for  his 
property  could  be  seized ;  but  the  men  and  their  leaders  could, 
and  did,  openly  defy  the  law,  boasting  that  while  for  the  most 
sufficient  reason  no  pecuniary  penalties  could  be  exacted  from 
them,  all  the  gaols  in  the  State  could  not  afford  them  hospitality 
in  default  of  payment.  Obviously  a  police  force  of  considerable 
strength  would  be  required  simultaneously  to  arrest  some  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  men  acting  in  concert.  Not  long  ago  the 
citizens  of  Newcastle  were  entertained  for  some  time  with  the 
spectacle  of  the  daily  march  in  state,  to  the  enlivened  strains  of  a 
band,  of  about  150  delinquents  who  had  been  invited  to  attend 
the  magistrate's  court  to  explain  why  they  had  lately  broken 
agreements  with  their  employers.  The  wretched  and  expensive 
farce,  of  course,  resulted  only  in  increased  prestige  for  the  law- 
breakers and  increased  contempt  for  the  law.  Mr.  Wade's  new 
provisions  remedy  the  manifest  defects  of  the  original  Act.  They 
are  based  on  the  rational  principle  that  punishment  should  chiefly 
fall  on  those  who  incite  their  fellows  to  defy  the  law  of  the  land. 

Any  attempt,  whether  by  strike  or  lock-out,  to  deprive  the 
public  of  the  enjoyment  of  any  "  necessary  commodity "  (coal, 
gas,  water  and  all  important  articles  of  food  being  included  in 
the  definition  of  the  term),  is  declared  illegal.  Any  person  who 
instigates  or  aids  such  action  is  declared  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  twelve  months.  The  police  are  given  enlarged  powers  to 
enter,  if  necessary  by  force,  any  building  or  place  which  there  is 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  "  is  being  used  for  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  instigating  to,  or  aiding  in,  or  managing  or  aiding  in 
the  continuance  of  a  lock-out  or  strike."  Meetings  attended  by 
two  or  more  persons  for  the  purposes  mentioned  are  declared 
unlawful,  and  all  those  present  are  declared  liable  to  imprison- 
ment for  twelve  months.  The  law,  of  course,  though  affording 
the  most  ample  powers  to  the  police,  will  not  be  enforced  with 
rigour  against  the  rank  and  file  of  the  strikers.  The  latter  will 
simply  be  deprived  of  their  red  caps.  The  incendiaries,  in  other 
words,  will  be  sent  off  to  cool  in  gaol,  and  the  men  will  be  allowed 
the  opportunity  to  reflect.  It  is  not  intended  to  inflict  mere 
derisory  sentences.  The  demagogue  who,  amid  the  plaudits  of  a 
roaring  mob,  walks  smiling  from  the  gaol  door  after  a  fortnight's 
detention  has  only  become  a  more  effective  instrument  for  causing 
mischief  than  he  was  before.  He  is  received  with  acclamation  by 
his  followers,  and  after  being  for  a  brief  space  of  time  a  hard 
labour  member  of  one  kind  of  State  institution,  he  is  forthwith 
transformed  into  a  Labour  member  of  another.  Dignity  and  a 
handsome  income  console  the  martyr  for  his  brief  sufferings,  and 
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he  retaliates  on  his  late  persecutors  through  the  Statute  Book. 
A  long  sentence,  however,  to  the  victim,  produces  less  gratifying 
results.  When  he  leaves  gaol  he  finds  himself  forgotten ;  for  the 
popular  memory  is  short.  His  position  as  tribune  has  long  been 
filled,  and  he  may  even  be  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  earning 
his  bread  by  honest  labour.  After  all,  the  silent  lesson  conveyed 
by  Tarquin  of  old  may,  in  a  modified  form,  be  studied  with 
advantage  by  modern  legislators  and  applied  to  the  flowers  of 
ochlocracy. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  legislation  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  disappearance  from  the  scene  of  Mr.  Peter  Bowling  and 
three  of  his  more  prominent  associates,  who  were  promptly 
arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour  varying  from  eight  to  twelve  months  apiece.*  In  giving 
the  Court's  decision  at  the  first  trial  the  judge  commented  severely 
on  the  "  tyranny  of  unionism  gone  mad."  He  stigmatised,  with 
perfect  truth,  the  men  who  strove  to  organise  a  general  strike 
as  "enemies  of  their  country."  Other  prosecutions  followed. 
Thirteen  Newcastle  coal  miners  were  convicted  of  instigating  the 
employees  at  various  collieries  to  strike,  and  were  fined  £100  each 
with  the  alternative  of  two  months'  imprisonment.  These 
vigorous  blows  struck  in  the  cause  of  public  order  had  a  salutary 
effect.  In  spite  of  the  infuriated  trumpe tings  of  the  members  of 
the  labour  inner  circle  large  numbers  of  men  began  to  obey  the 
promptings  of  reason  and  to  return  to  work.  The  punishment  of 
their  misleaders  has  evoked  no  expression  of  sympathy  in 
respectable  quarters.  The  action  of  the  Government  is,  indeed, 
recognised  universally  as  what  the  circumstances  required. 

In  a  few  days  at  most  the  second  great  Newcastle  strike  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  its  lessons  remain.  Among  other 
things,  it  and  previous  disturbances  of  the  kind  have  proved  con- 
clusively the  limitations  of  legislative  action  in  dealing  with 
industrial  disputes.  What  is  rather  humorously  called  "  com- 
pulsory conciliation  and  arbitration  "  has  completely  broken  down. 
A  plethora  of  industrial  legislation  has  simply  produced  a  plethora 
of  industrial  struggles.  The  dilemma  that  confronts  the  extreme 
reformer  in  dealing  with  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour 
is  clear  and  unavoidable.  Men,  unless,  indeed,  slavery  be  revived, 
cannot  be  forced  to  work  against  their  will.  On  the  other  hand, 
employers  cannot  be  forced  to  carry  on  industries  under  conditions 
and  restrictions  that  entail  loss  rather  than  gain.  If  individuals 
be  expropriated  by  the  State,  as  the  Socialist  demands,  the  result 

*  The  chief  culprit,  and  four  of  his  most  prominent  associates,  were  sentenced 
later  by  Mr.  Justice  Pring  to  an  additional  term  of  eighteen  months  apiece,  with 
hard  labour,  for  the  crime  of  conspiracy,  of  which  a  jury  had  found  them  guilty,  the 
sentence  in  Bowling's  case  being  made  cumulative. 
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must  simply  be  national  instead  of  individual  bankruptcy.  Profit 
cannot  be  made  by  multiplying  loss,  any  more  than  the  loss  of  one 
arm  can  be  made  good  by  cutting  off  the  other.  "  Phrensy  does 
not  become  a  slighter  distemper  on  account  of  the  number  of  those 
who  may  be  infected  with  it,"  wrote  Burke  in  his  well-known 
letter  to  the  sheriffs  of  Bristol  long  ago.  The  remark  deserves  the 
attention  of  democratic  legislators  to-day. 

But  the  cure  for  the  epidemic  of  meddlesome  legislation  still 
raging,  after  all,  lies  in  the  wise  solution  of  the  land  and  im- 
migration questions.  Australia  of  all  things  needs  a  large  settled 
agricultural  population,  not  merely  to  ensure  the  safety  and 
promote  the  material  prosperity  of  the  continent,  but  to  bring 
about  a  condition  of  social  rest  and  political  stability.  Legislative 
empiricism  necessarily  follows  the  concentration  of  political  power 
in  the  fickle  hands  of  large  urban  masses.  The  country  voter 
stands,  as  a  rule,  for  prudence  and  for  gradual  and  well-considered 
change — not  for  ceaseless  experiment  and  hasty  innovation.  Were 
the  Statute  Books  of  Australia  purged  of  three-fourths  of  the  use- 
less or  mischievous  enactments  that  now  disfigure  them,  the  mass 
of  the  people  would  enjoy  both  cheaper  and  better  government ; 
and  certainly  more  amicable  and  mutually  advantageous  relations 
would  exist  between  employers  and  employed. 

When  the  late  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  Sir  Harry 
Rawson,  some  time  ago  tersely  summed  up  the  wants  of  that 
State  in  the  words — "  more  population  and  fewer  laws,"  he 
expressed  the  chief  requirements  of  the  whole  of  Australia  also. 
Too  few  laws  are  far  better  than  too  many.  Freedom  of  contract, 
the  true  basis  alike  of  industrial  prosperity  and  individual  welfare, 
is  strangled  by  a  multitude  of  measures,  intended,  indeed,  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  the  working  classes,  but  in  reality 
grievously  limiting  their  opportunities  and  stunting  their  man- 
hood. Australia  so  far  has  afforded  the  world  the  example  of  a 
young  nation  in  a  hurry.  But  slow  progress  in  a  straight 
direction  is  better  than  a  wild  career  along  a  zigzag  course, 
each  sharp  turn  hurling  the  occupants  of  the  State  coach 
violently  together  and  threatening  a  disastrous  capsize. 

Soon,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  driver's  seat  will  be  occupied  by 
the  steady  countryman  instead  of,  as  hitherto,  by  the  excited  and 
inexperienced  townsman.  The  peasant  proprietor  is  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  revolutionist;  and  when  he  obtains  a  dominant 
influence  over  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  he  will  not 
allow  the  hands  of  blind  and  selfish  ambition  to  grasp  and  over- 
throw the  two  pillars  of  civilisation — liberty  and  justice. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBOENB. 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  to  these  pages 
from  oversea  readers. 

Rhodesian  Agricultural  Notes. 

Considerable  agricultural  progress  is  reported  in  the  Insiza 
District  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  new  arrivals  profess  them- 
selves well  pleased  with  the  prospects.  Many  farmers  have 
started  dairying,  sending  their  cream  to  the  newly-established 
butter  factory  at  Bulawayo.  The  sheep  recently  imported  are 
doing  well  and  2,000  acres  of  new  ground  have  been  broken  up 
in  this  district. 

Stock  is  said  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  and  in  the 
Gwelo  district  a  recent  informal  census  by  the  cattle  inspector 
shows  an  increase,  from  7,100  a  year  ago  to  16,928,  no  doubt  due 
to  the  extension  of  farming  operations  by  both  new  and  old 
settlers.  In  the  Charter  district  experiments  are  being  made  by 
several  farmers  in  crossing  merino  rams  with  native  sheep.  The 
third  cross  gives  an  excellent  merino-like  sheep  though  with 
somewhat  coarse  wool.  Considerable  increase  in  sheep-farming 
is  anticipated  in  this  district. 

In  the  Melsetter  district  a  feature  is  being  made  of  coffee- 
growing,  there  being  40,000  trees  in  this  district.  Methods  of 
cultivation  and  of  pruning  of  trees  are  at  present  somewhat 
diverse,  but  these  will  no  doubt  become  more  uniform  as  experi- 
ence suggests  improvements.  Samples  of  coffee  beans  were 
recently  sent  to  the  London  office  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Imperial  Institute  for  report.  One  farmer  in  the  same  district 
is  experimenting,  so  far  with  successful  results,  in  growing 
calabashes  for  pipes. 

Tributors  in  Rhodesia. 

To  the  uninitiated,  working  a  gold-mine  is  a  venture  in  which 
the  "  plus "  quantity  is  an  abundance  of  hard  work  for  the 
tributors,  and  the  "minus"  quantity  a  plentiful  uncertainty  as 
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to  profit.  Eeliable  information  as  to  results  is  usually  hard  to 
obtain — tributors  being  human,  and  consequently  prone  to  reti- 
cence or  exaggeration,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
happen  to  impel  them  —  but  a  rough-and-ready  idea  of  the 
profitableness  or  otherwise  of  a  given  venture  is  generally  a 
matter  of  fair  inference  from  the  renewal  or  surrender  of  the 
tributing  agreement  at  the  moment  of  its  expiry.  There  are, 
however,  occasions  when  the  truth  leaps  to  light,  and  one  has 
just  been  provided  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  A  well-known 
capitalist  has  bought  back  the  two  years'  remainder  of  the  lease 
of  the  company's  tributor  for  the  sum  of  £32,500.  This  tribute 
has  been  worked  by  the  tributor  since  1903,  and  is  said  to  have 
yielded  over  £140,000  from  about  70,000  tons  of  quartz.  In  the 
face  of  such  returns,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  mine 
was  found  to  have  been  laid  out  and  developed  in  a  very 
methodical  manner.  A  notable  illustration  of  the  results  that 
flow  from  faith,  works,  and — the  personal  equation  ! 


Museum  and  Zoological  Gardens  at  Bulawayo. 

Bulawayo,  some  seventeen  years  old,  has  already  a  museum 
of  its  own,  but  the  number  of  exhibits  on  hand  and  on  offer  is 
considered  large  enough  to  warrant  the  provision  of  ampler  and 
more  imposing  accommodation  for  their  housing  and  display. 
Matters  have,  indeed,  so  far  advanced  that  a  Building  Committee 
is  considering  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  first  part  of  a  new 
museum,  to  stand  in  the  Eighth  Avenue,  facing  the  Bulawayo 
Club.  It  is  intended  that  the  museum  shall  be  worthy  to  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  a  town  of  wide  thoroughfares  and  palatial 
buildings.  There  will  be  two  main  blocks  of  rectangular  buildings, 
running  east  and  west,  and  forming,  respectively,  the  front  and 
back  boundaries,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by  an 
octagonal  cortile — a  special  and  unusual  feature  in  such  buildings 
— with  a  fountain  in  the  middle.  Around  this,  columns  of 
Ehodesian  marble  will  carry  an  arcade  surmounted  by  a  gallery, 
giving  communication  between  the  back  and  front  blocks  of  the 
building.  Eed  local  sandstone  will  enter  largely  into  the  structure 
of  the  external  walls  of  the  front  block.  A  deep  porch,  also  of 
stone,  and  leading  to  the  main  vestibule,  will  be  a  notable  feature 
of  the  building,  and  will  have  a  pathetic  interest,  as  the  cost  of  it 
has  been  subscribed  in  memory  of  Rhodesians  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  Boer  War. 

It  is  understood  that  building  operations  are  shortly  to  begin, 
the  back  block  of  buildings  being  the  first  to  be  taken  in  hand. 
The  total  cost  of  the  museum  is  expected  to  be  between  £20,000 
and  £30,000 — no  small  expenditure  for  a  young  and  slender  com- 
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munity  to  spare  from  their  commercial  engagements  for  the 
beautifying  of  their  town  and  for  the  provision  of  an  educa- 
tional institution  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Their  readiness  to 
shoulder  the  burden  speaks  well  for  their  confidence  in  the 
present  and  their  faith  in  the  future  fortunes  of  their  adopted 
country. 

So  obvious  is  the  connection  between  a  museum  and  a  zoo- 
logical gardens  that,  possessing  the  one,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Bulawayo,  or  a  section  of  it,  should  put  forth  a  strong  plea 
for  the  other.  There  is,  indeed,  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
proposal.  Ehodesia  abounds  in  interesting  fauna  of  an  endless 
variety,  but,  generally  speaking,  to  be  seen  they  must  be  sought 
for.  They  avoid  man's  society  rather  than  court  it,  and  the 
casual  tourist  may  travel  the  whole  length  of  the  Ehodesian 
railways,  scouring  the  horizon  the  livelong  day,  without  catching 
a  glimpse  of  anything  wilder  than  the  sheep  or  cattle  on  an 
adjacent  farm.  Bulawayo  would  certainly  score  a  point  if  it 
could  show  the  traveller,  in  parts  of  the  local  parks,  how  great  a 
variety  of  indigenous  fauna  the  country  harbours.  The  specimens 
could  not,  of  course,  be  seen  quite  in  their  natural  environment, 
although  in  all  the  perfection  attainable  under  the  most  favourable 
— because  natural— conditions  of  climate.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
the  Northern  Bulawayo  Park,  an  ideal  site  exists  and  that  the 
initial  and  annual  outlay  could  be  kept  within  very  narrow  limits. 
Certainly,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  habitat  of  the  animals,  a 
"  zoo  "  seems  a  natural  complement  to  a  museum,  and  we  hope 
to  learn,  later  on,  that  the  idea  has  been  carried  out. 

Barbados  Sugar. 

The  value  of  the  sugar  exported  to  Canada  during  the  year 
1908,  in  spite  of  the  preferential  treatment  accorded  to  sugar 
imported  into  that  country  from  the  British  Colonies,  was  only 
£95,072,  as  compared  with  £164,293  for  1907.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  increased  in 
value  from  £16,639  in  1907  to  £145,272  in  1908,  or  an  increase 
of  £128,633.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  as  the  Cuban  crop 
was  likely  to  be  short,  refiners  in  the  United  States  paid  such  a 
price  for  sugar  that  when  the  freight  from  Barbados  to  New 
York,  which  is  less  than  that  to  Canada,  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  was  more  remunerative  to  sell  sugar  to  the  refiners 
in  that  country  than  to  those  in  Canada.  The  value  of  the 
exports  of  sugar  to  Great  Britain  was  £25,128  as  against 
£66,910  for  the  previous  year,  i.e.,  £41,782  less.  This  was  to 
some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1907  the  refiners  in  Greenock 
purchased  sugar  from  Barbados,  which  they  refined  in  bond  and 
shipped  to  Canada  to  compete  againt  the  refiners  in  that  country, 
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expecting,  at  the  price  at  which  sugar  was  being  sold,  plus  the 
preferential  treatment,  to  obtain  remunerative  returns.  The 
Canadian  refiners,  however,  discovering  this,  reduced  the  price 
of  their  refined  sugar.  The  Greenock  refiners  were  thus  unable 
to  sell  their  sugar  at  a  profit,  and  therefore  had  to  discontinue 
sending  it  there. 

St.  Vincent  Cotton. 

The  cotton  industry  continues  to  grow  and  develop,  and  has, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  value,  become  the  most  important 
industry  in  this  Colony.  The  area,  however,  in  which  cotton  can 
be  cultivated  is  limited,  practically,  to  the  coast  lands,  and  in 
these  circumstances  the  Administration  tells  us  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  there  can  be  much  further  expansion  of  the  industry. 
So  long  as  prices  range  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Sd.  per  Ib.  of  lint, 
it  will  pay  planters  to  grow  cotton,  and  if  planters  are  careful 
in  cotton-plant  selection  and  in  cultivation,  there  is  apparently 
no  reason  why  those  prices  should  not  be  maintained.  In  regard 
to  cultivation  of  cotton  a  good  deal  more  might  be  done.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  in  the  past  to  underrate  the  value  of  organic 
manures.  Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment to  induce  planters  to  devote  more  attention  to  crop 
rotations,  to  grow  larger  areas  of  leguminous  plants  for  green 
dressing  purposes,  and  to  utilise  all  available  manure,  bush, 
grass,  etc.,  and  cotton  seed.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  unless  lands  for  cotton  are  well  cultivated  and  manured, 
poor  yields  and  deterioration  of  the  class  of  cotton  grown  result. 
In  the  St.  Vincent  Grenadines,  notably  Union,  Canouan,  and 
Mayreau,  the  common  "Marie  Galante  "  type  is  still  cultivated. 
It  is  grown  as  a  perennial,  and  produces  a  short  coarse  lint,  valued 
at  from  Qd.  to  Sd.  per  Ib.  The  exports  of  this  cotton  during  the 
past  five  years  amounted  to  168,942  Ibs.,  valued  at  £5,998.  In 
several  of  the  other  islets — i.e.,  Bequia,  Mustique,  Battowia,  and 
Balliceaux — the  cultivation  of  Sea  Island  cotton  has  been  taken 
up  exclusively,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results.  In  time,  no 
doubt,  the  other  islets  will  fall  into  line. 

Schools  in  Hong-Kong. 

There  are  seventy-three  Government  and  grant  schools  in 
Hong-Kong,  the  most  important  being  Queen's  College.  Twenty- 
three  are  upper  grade  schools  and  have  an  average  attendance  of 
3,992 ;  the  medium  of  instruction,  with  the  exception  of  one  girls' 
school,  is  English.  The  fifty  remaining  schools  are  lower  grade. 
They  comprise  one  school  for  British  Indians,  where  English  and 
Urdu  are  taught ;  five  Government  schools  and  one  Grant  Anglo- 
Chinese  school,  and  forty-three  Grant  Vernacular  schools.  The 
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average  attendance  at  the  lower  grade  schools  is  2,186.  The 
total  average  daily  attendance  at  both  grades  of  school  is  6,178. 
The  revenue  derived  from  school  fees  is  $54,792  (of  which  $31,073 
is  from  Queen's  College),  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  This  is 
mainly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  Chinese 
desirous  of  an  English  education.  Higher  education  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Technical  Institute,  where  instruction  is  given  in 
the  evening  in  mathematics,  machine  drawing,  building  construc- 
tion, field  surveying,  and  allied  subjects;  in  chemistry  and 
physics  ;  in  the  English  and  French  languages,  book-keeping, 
and  shorthand.  There  is  also  a  teachers'  class,  at  which  the 
junior  Chinese  masters  of  Government  schools  are  expected  to 
attend.  The  Institute  is  furnished  with  a  well-equipped 
laboratory.  The  lecturers  are  chiefly  civil  servants  recruited  from 
the  European  staffs  of  Queen's  College  and  the  Public  Works 
Department.  These  officers  receive  fees  for  their  services.  Hong- 
Kong  is  also  fortunate  in  including  among  its  schools  two 
limited  to  children  of  British  parentage,  one  for  boys,  the  other 
for  girls.  Both  these  schools  are  under  the  Government,  and  in 
1908  the  combined  average  attendance  was  eighty-seven.  As 
might  be  expected,  they  have  a  strong  patriotic  bias,  and  the 
boys'  school  provides  a  small  but  efficient  cadet  corps. 

Rubber  in  British  East  Africa. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  report  on  the  forests  of  British 
East  Africa  by  Mr.  Hutchins  has  just  been  circulated.  Appended 
to  the  report  are  twenty-five  excellent  reproductions  from  photo- 
graphs which  serve  to  illustrate  the  text;  there  is  also  a  good 
index.  Apparently  the  Colonial  Office  is  at  last  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  something  more  is  wanted  if  a  Blue  Book  is  to  be 
of  practical  sense  than  pages  of  letterpress  written  in  a  form  quite 
unsuitable  to  meet  the  purpose  as  such  and  possessing  no  literary 
merit.  This  publication  should  be  read  from  beginning  to  end : 
it  will  amply  repay  study,  and  to  the  student  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  service. 

Dealing  with  the  possibilities  of  rubber  the  author  points 
out  that  the  rubber-yielding  capabilities  of  the  newly-discovered 
n'Goa  rubber  tree  (Mascarinhasia  elastica)  are  not  yet  fully  known. 
So  far  it  has  been  but  little  tapped  for  rubber.  When  it  comes 
to  be  better  known  to  the  rubber  gatherers  we  shall  doubtless 
learn  more  facts  both  regarding  its  abundance  in  the  forest  and 
its  yielding  capabilities.  For  planting  purposes  it  may  be  the 
most  suitable  rubber  tree  for  the  Mombasa  coast  districts.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  most  suitable  indigenous  rubber  tree  for 
planting  purposes.  It  bears  seed  abundantly,  and  is  easily  pro- 
pagated. There  are  some  healthy  young  trees  in  the  Shimba 
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hills  forest  plantation.  As  a  young  planted  tree  it  is  quick 
growing.  The  wild  tree  I  noted  as  a  small  or  medium  sized  tree, 
not  as  large  as  the  Funtumia  elastica  of  Uganda,  which  it  other- 
wise somewhat  resembles.  It  is  frequently  seen  on  the  Shimba 
hills,  but  is  not  at  all  as  abundant  as  the  rubber  vine  Landolphia 
kirkii. 

The  n'Goa  rubber  rarely  occurs  naturally  outside  the  strips 
of  forest  lining  valleys  and  bordering  streams.  It  is  tapped 
by  making  cuts  with  a  knife  across  the  trunk ;  the  latex  flows 
freely  and  coagulates  easily.  A  not  very  clean  sample  of  its 
rubber  was  valued  in  London  at  3s.  6d.,  against  5s.  Zd.  for  Para. 
In  the  lower  Highlands  of  British  East  Africa  occurs  a  species 
of  Landolphia  which  has  been  labelled  at  Kew  as  Landolphia 
jasminochyla.  It  differs  little  in  appearance  from  the  Landolphia 
kirkii  of  the  coast,  but  does  not  grow  to  so  large  a  size,  nor  does 
it  yield  rubber  so  abundantly.  In  the  lower  Kenia  forest,  between 
5,500  feet  and  6,500  feet,  it  is  occasionally  met  with,  but  not 
large  enough  nor  sufficiently  abundant  to  make  its  collection 
commercially  profitable.  In  the  Nandi  country  it  is  more 
abundant,  and  it  was  thought  by  explorers  that  the  collection 
of  rubber  here  might  prove  a  profitable  industry. 

Gold  Coast  Forests. 

In  the  course  of  an  exhaustive  and  painstaking  report  on 
the  Gold  Coast  Forests,  Mr.  Thompson,  Conservator  of  Forests 
for  Southern  Nigeria,  points  out  that  up  to  the  present  only 
very  few  of  the  different  species  of  timber  trees  composing  the 
West  African  forests  have  been  exploited  for  the  European 
market.  The  balance,  containing  several  useful  kinds,  has  been 
left  practically  untouched.  A  local  trade  in  the  latter  would 
utilise  material  which  is  standing  wasting  in  the  forests,  and 
render  of  some  value  large  tracts  of  forest  land  that  are  at 
present  worthless  as  far  as  the  timber  industry  is  concerned. 
Hitherto,  only  timber  cut  from  the  various  species  of  Khaya 
(mahoganies),  Pseudocedrela  (cedars),  the  N'yankom  (Heritiera 
utilis),  BOSS&  (species  of  Guarea),  and  the  Pebedum  (Lovoa 
Klaineana),  has  been  exported  in  any  quantities  to  Europe, 
usually  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  comprehensive  trade 
names  of  "  West  African  Mahogany  "  and  "  West  African  Cedar." 
A  few  logs  of  the  Odoum  (Chlorophora  excelsa),  the  Baku 
(Mimusops  Djave),  and  some  others  have  from  time  to  time  been 
sent  to  Europe,  but  such  shipments  have  met  with  scant 
encouragement  in  the  home  markets.  It  is  with  a  view  to 
creating  a  demand  for  these  woods,  the  good  properties  of  which 
are  well  recognised  and  appreciated  in  West  Africa,  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  start  local  markets  for  them.  The  markets, 
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of  course,  would  be  best  fed  by  the  establishment  of  saw-mills 
along  the  main  lines  of  export. 

British  Guiana. 

Summing  up  his  annual  report  the  assistant  government 
secretary  for  British  Guiana  tells  us  that  the  question  of  trade 
relations  with  Canada  received  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the  Combined  Court  when  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  any  reasonable  measure  having  for  its  object  the 
drawing  of  the  Colony  into  closer  trade  relationship  with  the 
Dominion.  The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  has  strengthened  this 
opinion.  Interest  in  balata  and  rubber  has  been  well  maintained, 
and  negotiations  for  the  amalgamation  of  interests  on  a  large 
scale  have  been  completed  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  much  needed  capital  from  outside.  The  rice  industry 
has  made  further  steps  forward,  and  some  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  growing  of  sisal  hemp  and  other  fibres.  Bananas 
grow  well,  and  a  Commission  has  just  been  issued  with  a  view  to 
inquiring  into  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  export  trade  in 
them.  Once  again  the  gold  industry  has  passed  through  a  year 
in  which  there  has  been  no  startling  find  or  location  of  rich 
claims.  Vast  tracts  of  untouched  land  still  await  the  attention 
of  the  prospector;  the  potentialities  of  the  Colony  are  un- 
doubtedly great,  and  its  most  urgent  need  is  a  steady  influx  of 
enterprising  colonists  with  brains  and  capital. 

British  Honduras. 

The  colonial  secretary  for  British  Honduras,  in  the  course  of 
an  interesting  report  observes  that  the  Colony  is  again  free  from 
quarantinable  disease,  and  medical  supervision  of  the  steamers 
doing  business  with  the  southern  Republics  has  been  continued. 
The  year  1908  had,  like  1907,  an  unusually  long  dry  season,  and 
it  was  again  found  necessary  to  send  to  Manatee  for  drinking 
water  for  Belize.  Owing  to  the  amount  of  water  stored  being 
larger  than  in  1907,  and  to  our  being  better  prepared  with  means 
of  transport,  the  expense  was  not  so  great.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  further  storage  to  the  extent  of  350,000  gallons  was  provided. 
Coconut  plantations  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  very  profit- 
able. Cacao  does  well,  and  is  indigenous  in  the  Colony.  The 
rubber  plantations  are  too  young  for  it  to  be  possible  to  judge  of 
the  results ;  but,  except  where  the  drought  followed  too  closely 
after  planting,  the  trees  have  done  well.  Steamers  from  Liverpool 
call  at  intervals  of  thirty  or  thirty-three  days,  and  goods  imported 
from  Great  Britain  can  be  purchased  locally  at  reasonable  rates. 
Ten  steamers  of  the  Scrutton  Line  were  despatched  to  London 
laden  principally  with  mahogany,  cedar,  or  logwood.  Six  fruit 
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steamers  call  every  month  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  and  in 
addition  there  is  a  weekly  passenger  service  by  vessels  of  5,000 
tons  under  the  British  flag  between  New  Orleans,  Belize,  Barrios, 
Limon,  and  Bocas  del  Toro  and  vice  versa.  A  steamer  leaves 
New  York  for  Belize  direct  every  four  weeks  returning  vi& 
southern  ports  and  Jamaica. 

Canada  and  Australia. 

For  some  time  past  a  strong  desire  has  manifested  itself 
amongst  Australians  to  give  practical  shape  to  the  wish  so  often 
expressed  in  commercial  circles  at  the  Antipodes  of  finding  some 
way  by  which  Australian  commerce  with  the  sister  Dominions 
and  the  mother-country  might  be  extended.  To  meet  this  desire 
Sir  Eobert  Thomas,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  South 
Australia,  undertook  a  mission  in  the  spring  of  last  year  "  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  in  its  relation  to  the  Dominions  beyond  the  sea."  The 
Commissioner  has  recently  returned  to  Adelaide  and  issued  his 
report.  During  his  travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom 
he  made  special  inquiries  regarding  the  possibilities  of  increasing 
the  trade  between  those  parts  of  the  Empire  and  Australia. 
Regret  was  expressed  by  many  Canadians  that  the  efforts  put 
forward  some  years  ago  to  establish  an  arrangement  under  the 
tariffs  of  the  two  countries  by  which  there  should  be  a  free  inter- 
change of  certain  products,  had  fallen  through.  Sir  Eichard 
Cartwright,  the  Dominion  Minister  of  Commerce,  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  such  a  reciprocal  arrangement,  but  the  prejudices  of 
the  local  producers  are  hard  to  overcome.  Opposition  of  this 
character  probably  arises  in  the  older  and  more  settled  parts  of 
Canada.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  people  would  doubtless 
welcome  a  policy  by  which  their  outside  markets  would  be  enlarged, 
their  sea  trade  increased,  and  their  supplies  of  food  augmented  and 
cheapened. 

British  Columbia. 

British  Columbia,  we  are  told  by  the  Commissioner,  is 
making  great  advances  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  is 
a  competitor  with  Australia  in  the  outside  markets.  There  is, 
however,  he  believes,  an  opening  for  Australian  products  there 
at  times  when  similar  articles  are  out  of  season  in  Canada.  Mr. 
John  Nelson,  the  editor  of  the  Victoria  Times,  gave  Sir  Robert 
some  interesting  information  upon  these  points  in  a  letter  dated 
December  3,  1909,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken  : 

Our  slack  season  in  fruit  is  from  February  to  June,  and  the  flush  season 
from  August  to  December.  During  the  latter  the  prices  are  lower,  though 
never  cheap,  and  during  the  former  very  high.  ...  On  one  occasion  I 
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remember  obtaining  some  Tasmanian  apples  in  Victoria,  and  thought  I  had 
never  tasted  finer  fruit.  They  resembled  the  Ontario  apples  in  flavour  and 
firmness.  Some  Australian  butter  also  found  its  way  here  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  and  was  of  excellent  quality  and  soon  snapped  up.  I  feel  sure 
that  if  your  Government  appointed  a  man  here  for,  say,  twelve  months, 
who  would  personally  look  after  consignments  of  antipodean  fruit,  the 
result  would  be  astonishing.  Obstacles  there  are,  but  they  are  not  insuper- 
able, and  they  will  never  be  adjusted  until  some  aggressive  action  such  as  I 
mention  is  taken.  Of  course? you  would  have  to  compete  with  the  Calif ornian 
article,  which  comes  in  here  regularly — grapes,  lemons,  oranges,  grape-fruit,  and 
such  lines.  British  Columbia  usually  imports  cheese  very  heavily,  as  well  as 
butter.  In  regard  to  wines,  I  had  a  talk  with  the  head  of  the  biggest  wholesale 
house  in  the  province,  and  he  discouraged  the  idea  of  Australian  wines  coming 
in  here.  It  seems  under  the  treaty  which  Canada  recently  made  with  France 
that  the  fine  French  wines  enter  under  extremely  low  tariff  duties.  This  tariff 
is  doubtless  in  the  possession  of  your  Government,  so  they  can  see  exactly 
what  they  have  to  overcome,  and  if  not  I  should  be  glad  to  procure  a  copy  and 
send  it  to  you.  Speaking  from  my  own  knowledge,  I  know  that  from  now  on 
through  to  March  the  best  grade  of  apples  will  bring  $3.00  a  box.  Indeed,  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  price  will  be  advanced  before  March,  while  between 
March  and  June  the  prices  will  be  prohibitive. 

Co-operative  System. 

The  Commissioner  found  that  those  connected  with  the 
Australian  produce  trade  were  much  concerned  at  the  state  of 
the  meat  market.  It  is  estimated  that  there  was  an  over-supply, 
causing  a  serious  fall  of  prices,  amounting,  he  was  told,  to  30  per 
cent.  He  was  able  to  ascertain  that  the  retail  buyer  did  not  gain 
much  advantage  from  this  over-supply.  He  was  informed  of  one 
case  in  which  an  Adelaide  gentleman  was  charged  Wd.  per  pound 
for  a  hindquarter  of  "  Canterbury  lamb,"  for  which  the  wholesale 
quotation  was  3fd.  The  meat  came  from  New  Zealand,  and 
possibly  from  Canterbury  in  that  Dominion,  but  the  butcher's 
description  was  evidently  intended  to  delude  the  buyer  into  the 
belief  that  it  came  from  Canterbury,  in  Kent.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Government  should  follow  the  example  of  some 
of  the  South  American  Administrations  in  establishing  shops  for 
their  own  products.  He  is  not  prepared  to  advocate  such  a  policy 
at  the  public  expense,  but  thinks  it  is  possible  that  a  co-operative 
system  by  which  retail  places  of  sale  were  established  in  the 
principal  cities  would  lead  to  a  large  increase  in  the  sale  of 
Australian  meat,  butter  and  other  commodities. 

The  Outports. 

Continuing  Sir  Eobert  Thomas  observes  : 

Probably  the  best  hope  for  the  better  distribution  of  Australian  produce  in 
British  markets  lies  in  the  tendency  to  cultivate  direct  trade  with  the  outports 
which  are  near  the  consumers  in  the  great  manufacturing  centres.  In  London 
shipping  and  dock  dues  are  much  higher  than  at  the  provincial  ports.  Storage 
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and  handling  charges  are  also  upon  a  higher  scale.  I  believe  that  if  every 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  opportunity  which  will  no  doubt  be  given  regularly — 
if  there  are  assured  cargoes — of  landing  our  produce  at  Bristol  and  Hull,  we 
may  look  for  an  immense  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  articles  of  food 
which  we  can  supply  in  great  profusion.  This  subject  has  been  dealt  with  so 
ably  and  in  such  detail  by  Major  Norton  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  State, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  elaborate  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  direct  trade  with  these  ports.  I  may  say,  however,  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  enormous  facilities  for  trade  which  exist  at  Man- 
chester and  Glasgow.  I  also  visited  Hull  where  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
by  the  municipal  authorities  and  the  directors  of  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  Bail- 
way,  of  examining  the  facilities  for  handling  produce — facilities  which  will  be 
greatly  increased  on  the  completion  of  the  new  dock  now  being  constructed  as 
the  joint  undertaking  of  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  and  North-Eastern  Railways. 
The  direct  shipment  of  meat  to  Hull  by  the  Federal-Houlder-Shire  lines  has 
already  begun  with  good  results,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  near  future, 
there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  consignment  of  other  produce  to  this  port 
which,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  best  harbour  for  serving  ten  millions  of  the  English 
population.  I  was  not  able  to  visit -Bristol,  but  I  was  informed  that  every 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  port  authorities  of  Avonmouth  to  give  facilities  for 
the  landing  of  Australian  produce,  and  its  distribution  in  the  centres  of  popula- 
tion which  the  port  serves.  I  have  not  referred  in  detail  to  the  ports  of  Glasgow 
and  Liverpool,  because  they  have  long  been  in  direct  communication  with 
Australia  by  means  of  regular  lines  of  steamers. 

Emigration. 

Referring  to  emigration  the  Commissioner  informs  us  that 
when  in  this  country  he  received  several  inquiries  from  men 
anxious  to  proceed  to  Australia,  and  who,  if  they  were  afforded 
assistance  similar  to  that  given  by  other  Australian  States,  would 
have  been  quite  willing  to  emigrate  to  South  Australia.  The 
obvious  retort  is,  Why  is  not  the  assistance  given  ? 

Habits  of  Birds. 

It  has  long  been  observed,  we  learn  from  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  that  the  habits 
of  birds  living  in  islands  differ  from  those  of  birds  of  the  same 
species  living  on  continents,  the  difference  being  specially  notice- 
able among  insect-eating  birds.  An  example  is  the  carpenter 
bird,  one  of  the  woodpecker  class,  and  essentially  an  insect  feeder ; 
a  close  relative,  the  "  sap  sucker,"  feeds  on  the  sap  exuding  from 
holes  made  by  it  in  the  trunks  of  trees.  This  habit  of  feeding 
seems  to  have  been  recently  acquired,  for  one  species,  the  yellow- 
bellied  sap  sucker,  is  known  to  captureiand  devour  such  insects  as 
may  come  within  its  reach.  The  differences  shown  are  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  supplies  of  food  are  more  likely  to  suffer 
a  temporary  interruption  on  islands  than  on  continents,  because 
the  insect  fauna  of  islands  is  generally  comparatively  poor,  and 
because  much  more  serious  damage  may  be  effected  in  islands  by 
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high  winds  and  storms.  It  is  quite  probable,  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  some  of  the  birds  will  adopt,  at  any  rate  temporarily, 
the  habit  of  eating  kinds  of  food  to  which  they  have  not  been 
accustomed,  but  which  may  be  sufficiently  palatable  to  be  edible. 
For  instance,  a  woodpecker  searching  for  food  among  cacao-trees 
and  probably  attempting  to  extract  an  insect  from  a  cacao  pod 
might  easily  be  supposed  to  develop  a  sufficient  taste  for  the  pulp 
of  the  cacao  bean  to  employ  this  as  food  during  times  of  shortage 
of  supply. 

Equal  Language  Rights. 

When  the  South  African  Constitution  Act  was  before  Parliament 
in  the  form  of  a  Bill,  I  called  attention  to  the  doubtful  expediency 
of  the  137th  Clause.  The  question  of  equal  language  rights  is 
purely  an  abstract  one  and  of  no  practical  service  whatever. 
With  the  sentimental  attachment  of  the  Dutch-speaking  South 
African  to  his  mother-tongue  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise. 
Of  the  redress  of  real  disabilities  it  would  be  impossible  not  to 
approve.  But  it  is  otherwise  when,  as  the  Cape  Times  reminds 
us,  politicians  or  parsons,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  stir  up 
an  artificial  grievance  or  demand,  wantonly  exaggerate  lin- 
guistic differences  and  try  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  division 
where  no  such  line  existed  previously.  An  instance  of  this 
sort  of  thing  has  just  occurred  in  connection  with  the  Educa- 
tion Gazette.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the 
Education  Gazette  has  been  published  in  both  English  and 
Dutch.  If  a  considerable  number  of  Dutch  teachers  and  Dutch 
School  Board  or  Committee  members  had  appealed  to  the 
Education  Department  for  a  Dutch  edition  the  case  would  be 
different.  But  no  such  demand  has  been  made.  This  was  made 
perfectly  clear  when  Dr.  Muir  was  cross- questioned  on  the 
subject  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Accounts.  Dr.  Beck 
inquired  if  he  had  had  many  applications  from  "people  in  the 
country  to  have  the  Gazette  published  in  Dutch,  whereupon 
Dr.  Muir  replied,  "  Not  just  now,"  adding  that  when  the  Bill  of 
1908  was  before  the  House  the  Department  had  applications  from 
three  districts.  "We  naturally  thought  at  the  time,"  proceeded 
Dr.  Muir,  "  that  there  was  a  demand  for  it,  and  I  sent  round  to 
all  the  inspectors,  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  how  many  people  in 
each  of  the  districts  would  wish  for  it.  Of  course  it  was  a  mere 
estimate,  but  it  did  not  amount  to  more  than  250  copies." 

The  Absurdity  Exposed. 

Nevertheless  the  Cape  Times  says :  "  The  decree  went  forth 
that  the  Gazette  should  become  a  bilingual  journal,  and  the 
expense  of  printing,  etc.,  was  doubled  for  the  sake  of  three 
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or  four  per  cent,  of  the  readers  who  preferred  a  copy  in  Dutch. 
Accordingly  at  the  end  of  last  year  the  Gazette  announced  that 
*  any  subscriber  at  present  on  the  free  list  who  may  wish  to 
receive  the  Dutch  edition  in  future  in  place  of  the  English  issue 
should  personally  send  a  note  of  his  address  direct  to  the  Gazette 
branch,  Education  Office,  when  the  necessary  change  will  be 
made.'  Apparently,  as  might  have  been  expected,  this  invitation 
met  with  a  very  poor  response.  Scarce  a  soul  but  was  content 
to  keep  his  English  edition.  As  the  Dutch-speaking  people 
didn't  wish  Dutch  copies,  the  only  course  open  seems  to  have 
been  to  compel  them  willy-nilly  to  take  Dutch  copies.  Where- 
fore a  new  notice  in  the  Gazette  of  last  week  to  this  effect : 

In  view  of  representations  that  have  been  made  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
Dutch  edition  of  the  Education  Gazette,  it  has  been  decided  to  forward  copies 
in  Dutch  to  addressees  bearing  Dutch  names,  and  to  continue  sending  copies  in 
English  to  those  with  English  names.  Any  request  for  any  deviation  from  this 
rule  will  at  once  be  given  effect  to. 

One  can  well  understand  that  more  than  one  subscriber  to  the 
Gazette  bearing  a  Dutch  name  has  promptly  and  sharply  remon- 
strated at  treatment  at  once  so  arbitrary  and  so  over-considerate. 
If  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  equal  language  rights  are  going  to 
be  interpreted  and  carried  out,  Section  137  promises  to  cost  South 
Africa  a  pretty  penny,  and  to  dig  up  instead  of  burying  the  grim 
old  racial  hatchet." 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

IN  the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  great  wave  of  speculative 
fervour  which  is  now  sweeping  over  the  Stock  Exchange  the 
Funds  and  kindred  investment  securities  continue  to  languish  in 
obscurity.  Consols,  which  have  fallen  further  since  we  last 
wrote,  of  course  have  their  special  cause  for  weakness  in  the 
chaotic  conditions  of  the  national  finances,  while  to  add  to  the 
disturbance  and  prolong  the  depression  the  Bank  rate  has  been 
raised  from  3  to  4  per  cent.  An  upward  movement  in  the  Bank 
rate  in  March  has  not  occurred  for  thirty-two  years.  Moreover, 
this  market  is  depressed  by  the  knowledge  that  there  will  soon  be 
more  competition  with  the  existing  stocks  by  the  issue  of  more 
Government  loans  of  which  the  Exchequer  bond  issue  for 
£21,000,000  is  a  foretaste. 

The  event  in  Indian  finance  during  the  past  month  has,  of 
course,  been  the  Government's  Budget  statement  of  1909-10  and 
the  estimates  for  1910-11,  and  on  the  whole,  the  state  of  affairs 
disclosed  is  quite  satisfactory.  In  March  last  a  surplus  of 
£230,900  was  budgeted  for,  but  the  final  results  revealed  a  surplus 
of  £269,500.  This  was  realised  after  providing  for  grants  of 
£632,700  to  provincial  governments  for  various  purposes.  For 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


When 

Title. 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

SJ%  Stock  (t)       .     .     . 

78,006,472 

1931 

95* 

§* 

Quarterly. 

3%       „     (t)       ... 

66,724,530 

1948 

82 

§•%      „     Inscribed  (<) 

11,892,207 

1926 

%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
o/o      »»            n      1896-7 

•• 

(a) 
1916 

III 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

<t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  fehe  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.—  ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price 

Yield. 

BAILWAYB. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L. 

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400  000 

3 

I* 

100 
100 
100 

80 
147} 
81 

3| 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2i%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +\ 
net  earnings      / 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 

*i 

7 

100 
100 

100 

101^ 
113 

145 

311 

*H 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  fcl 

2,023,851$ 

B» 

100 

99 

5f 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  

4,526,148* 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 

r 

100 
100 
100 

116^ 
117 
81-] 

tt 

3H 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  h) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &£  surp.  profits  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     .     .     . 
Nizam's  State  Kail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
!  Do.  3i%  red.  mort.  debs. 

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1  074  700 

4 

1 

31 

™ 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

107: 
93j 
99, 

ioo| 

112; 

85$ 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar,  Limited 

400,000 
379  580 

5 

100 
100 

137 
10S 

4 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  

425,000 
1,000,000 

*i 

7i 

100 
100 

119 
103^ 

r 

7? 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3£%  deb.  stock  red. 

1,000,000 
500  000 

7* 
3* 

100 
100 

135' 

88 

3il 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5%  debenture  stock  

800,000 
550,000 

? 

5 

100 
100 

96, 
104' 

k 

Q^L 

4| 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,1! 
and  China    J 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

59 

m 

64,000 

12 

12* 

44 

\ 

3vW 

•»-"2 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

the  year  1910-11  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  £75,264,600,  and 
expenditure  at  £75,018,700,  providing  a  surplus  of  £245,900 
which  is  to  be  obtained  by  fresh  taxation.  This  taxation  includes 
an  increased  duty  on  liquors  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent. ;  tobacco 
rates  are  to  be  raised ;  the  petroleum  tax  will  be  one  anna 
and  a  half  per  gallon,  while  silver  will  pay  a  duty  of  4d.  per 
ounce.  These  and  other  taxes  are  estimated  to  yield  £967,000 
extra  revenue,  the  reasons  for  their  imposition  being  an  expected 
loss  of  £872,000  in  opium  revenue — there  was  a  windfall  of 
£1,000,000  from  this  source  during  the  past  year  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  opium  in  China — and  the  necessity  for  providing 
£255,000  to  meet  the  cost  of  revision  arising  out  of  the  Eastern 
Bengal  settlement.  A  new  rupee  loan  of  1^  crores  is  also  fore- 
shadowed. 

As  regards  railways  an  increase  of  £1,129,200  is  estimated  in 
gross  receipts,  and  an  increase  of  £1,070,800  in  working  expenses. 
The  capital  expenditure  on  railways  during  the  year  is  put  at 
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£10,866,700,  and  on  irrigation  works  at  £1,133,300.  In  intro- 
ducing the  statement  Sir  Guy  Fleetwood  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  margin  between  revenue  and  expenditure  is  very 
small.  "  The  monsoon,"  he  remarked  with  pathetic  truth, 
"  always  makes  budgeting  in  India  a  matter  of  abnormal  diffi- 
culty. We  trust  in  providence.  India  is  not  a  rich  country  and 
many  people  are  poor.  We  have  imposed  fresh  taxes  with 
genuine  sorrow,  but  we  are  confident  that  we  have  the  sympathy, 
and  we  believe  we  have  the  support  of  the  Council." 

From  all  quarters  reports  continue  to  arrive  of  Canada's 
prosperity.  The  Dominion's  trade  in  January  was  the  biggest 
on  record,  totalling  over  $51,000,000,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter  J  (Guaranteed 
colonial/)  by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

102 

— 

ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

104 

3& 

1 

3i%  1884  Eegd.  Stock 

4,815,800 

1909-34 

101 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

1,947,023 
11,018,844 

1910-35 
1938 

101 
92 

»& 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2J%       „             »     M 

2,000,000 

1947 

79x 

3* 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA* 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

87 

it 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      .     . 
5%  Sterling  Bonds     . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

101 
109 

*& 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „       Debs.      . 

205,000 

1928 

103 

3H 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock    .... 

164,000 

1949 

83 

3£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  ,      .     ... 

1,897,820 

1937 

85s 

3$ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

101 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

81 

3| 

!l  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

107 

3& 

I 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
509,495 

1923 
drawings 

102 
93 

i1 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

108 

4 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

102J 

8f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3£%  Bonds     .     . 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

1,169,844 
121,200 

1929 
1931 

94 
103* 

II 

1  Apr.—  1  Oot. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

102 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

104 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield 

BAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,460,160 

7 

tioo 

183| 

3| 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£10,828,082 

4 

took 

103a; 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

106 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£25,315,001 

4 

109 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

25 

. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

109 

*& 

Do.  5%  2nd 

£2,530,000 

5 

102 

4 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

3 

60 

5 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£9,840,011 

4 

95i 

*A 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

128 

3f 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,821,571 

4 

lOlx 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

259 

3& 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

78 

47 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£22£ 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

31s.  per  sh. 

1 

27 

Hudson's  Bay                .     . 

100,000 

60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

101 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

60,000 

8 

5 

51 

Do.  new 

25  000 

8 

3 

01 

§— 

British  Columbia  Electric  \Def. 

£500,000 

8 

Stock 

145 

Railway       .     .            /Pref 

£400,000 

6 

Stock 

111* 

J.O.J.JJ 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3A%  Sterling  Bonds    . 

2,178,800 

1941-7-81 

93£ 

311 

3%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

81 

4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

SA 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

^/o              »                  »> 

465,115 

1935 

106 

3f 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

105 

s|j 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

over  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  while  the  figures  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  show  the  largest 
customs  collections  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  total 
revenue  was  over  $54,000,000.  According  to  official  statistics 
Canada  takes  the  second  place  among  the  leading  countries  of 
the  world  in  the  percentage  of  increase  in  trade  during  the  last 
decade.  And  all  this  is,  of  course,  being  reflected  in  the  earnings 
of  the  railway  companies.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Company  for  January  showed  an  increase  of  £105,200,  of 
which  £22,300  was  retained  as  net  gain.  For  the  same  month 
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the  gross  receipts  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  showed  an  increase  of 
$1,342,000  of  which  as  much  as  $927,000  was  retained  in  net. 
This  brings  the  total  net  gain  for  the  seven  months  up  to 
$6,955,000,  and  the  full  year  will  doubtless  yield  record  results. 

Among  the  latest  borrowers  from  the  Dominion  is  the  Canadian 
Northern  Bailway  which  has  just  placed  £1,000,000  Four  per 
Cent.  Perpetual  Consolidated  Debenture  Stock  at  95  per  cent.,  at 
which  price  the  yield  is  just  under  4£  per  cent.  The  Debentures 
rank  pari  passu  in  all  respects  with  the  similar  existing  stock 
which  at  the  date  of  the  new  issue  was  quoted  at  96,  and  they 
are  well  secured.  The  company  has  made  excellent  progress  and 
it  is,  of  course,  now  sharing  in  the  great  prosperity  everywhere 
apparent  in  Canada,  the  traffic  returns  for  the  seven  months  to 
the  end  of  January  showing  an.increase  of  $1,420,300  in  gross  and 
an  increase  of  $372,300  in  net  earnings. 

A  small  Canadian  municipal  issue  has  been  made  by  the  Bank 
of  Montreal,  which  offered  £143,800  4J  per  cent.  Debentures  of 
the  Town  of  Maisonneuve,  Montreal,  at  the  price  of  106  per 
cent.  Including  this  issue  and  floating  debt  of  about  £40,000, 
the  total  debt  of  the  town  is  £504,616,  and  it  was  to  repay  this 
£40,000  and  to  execute  permanent  works  that  the  issue  was  made. 
The  Debentures  fall  due  in  1949  and  yield  practically  4J  per 
cent. 

A  very  prosperous  state  of  affairs  is  shown  by  the  report  of 
the  Bank  of  British  North  America  for  the  past  half-year.  The 
net  profit  amounted  to  £66,087,  against  £42,210  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1908,  and  £74,090  for  1907.  Deposit 
and  current  accounts  amounted  to  £6,258,913,  against  £5,384,265 
in  1908,  and  £4,481,038  in  1907,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
balance  sheet  bills  receivable,  loans  and  other  accounts  stand  at 
£6,488,855,  which  compares  with  £5,825,028  in  1908,  and 
£5,603,761  in  1907.  The  dividend  and  bonus  for  the  half-year 
amount  to  4  per  cent.,  making  7  per  cent,  for  the  whole  year,  the 
same  as  for  the  previous  three  years.  It  appears  that  the  loss  on 
certain  doubtful  accounts,  for  which  appropriations  had  previously 
been  made,  were  over-estimated,  and  from  the  sums  thus  released 
£20,000  has  been  added  to  reserve. 

Another  excellent  season  is  promised  in  Australia.  In  the 
meantime  statistics  of  all  kinds  continue  to  come  to  hand  showing 
how  trade  has  expanded  in  the  various  States  during  the  past  six 
or  twelve  months.  The  imports  of  Victoria,  for  instance,  were 
greater  by  £1,046,000  last  year  than  in  1908,  and  the  exports 
increased  by  no  less  than  £2,709,000.  Again,  the  Australian 
revenue  returns  for  the  half-year  ended  December  31st  last  show 
that  New  South  Wales  has  gained  £103,000,  Victoria,  £87,000, 
and  South  Australia,  £40,000.  As  regards  Queensland  the  excess 
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AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

, 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,686,300 
16,466,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

107 
98 
87* 

jj& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
|l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
f&        ,,        1889  (t) 
!,         (*)  '.     '• 

5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

101 
86 

3| 
3H 

m 

16 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%o  Inscribed  Stock  ft 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

102 
104 

98* 
86 

q_7 

if 

3f 

SB 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

"2/0          »                 »»          *) 

3%         „            „       ft 
3%         „            „       t) 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,268,300 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  ±  or 
after. 

102 
101A» 
98 

3^ 

1 

\1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

fEnscribed    . 
„        h  .    . 
(t  .    . 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

lOOix 
99 
89 
90 

I 

15  Apr—  15  Oct. 
jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

8J%  Inscbd.  Stock   (*) 

*/0                    »                       II 

37                           .  (rt 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

97* 

¥ 

11  Jan.—  1  July. 

t>i 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redasaaed 
earlier. 

}  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  } 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

m 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

102 

3| 

Meibourne         Trams\ 
Trust  4A%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

102 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4i%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

102 

Q 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

3tt 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

3| 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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of  revenue  over  expenditure  for  the  eight  months  ended  February 
is  £232,000,  compared  with  an  excess  of  £178,000  a  year  ago. 

Presented  in  Sydney  in  January,  the  report  of  the  Commercial 
Banking  Company  of  Sydney  for  the  half-year  ended  December  31st 
last  is  now  issued  in  this  country.  The  profit  for  the  half-year  is 
shown  to  have  been  £123,500,  and  for  the  twentieth  half-year  in 
succession  the  dividend  is  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 
As  a  record  of  steadiness  this  would  be  hard  to  beat.  A  further 
£40,000  is  added  to  reserve,  and  £32,610  carried  forward. 

That  slow  but  sure  recovery  from  the  extreme  financial  depres- 
sion is  taking  place  in  South  Africa  is  evident  from  the  declaration 
of  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  for  the  year  by  the  National  Bank  of 
South  Africa.  For  1908  no  distribution  was  made,  while  the 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     '.' 

12,000 

6 

5 

4i 

7 

Do.  4|%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

41 

100 

98 

4^ 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

320,000 

4 

100 

100 

4 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

14 

40 

108* 

*wwv 

5i 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

125,000 

10 

20 

46 

0 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

14 

25 

64 

5  7g 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

100 

4 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

121 

5 

71 

35. 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     .     . 

£1,900,000 
154,000 

? 

100 
5 

101 

3*1 

Do.  4A%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£620,000 

100 

107 

4A 

Do.  4%           „            „         .... 

£1,780,000 

42 

100 

101 

3*1 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  j 

£1,068,592 

4 

100 

85* 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£720,073 

gi 

100 

91 

6 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 

20,000 

£4 

21I 

78 

South  Australian  Company       .     .     . 

14,200 

15 

20 

67 

47 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 

42,479 

1* 

1 

i 

10 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

5 

10 

10 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1910-12  . 

£460,000 

5 

100 

100J 

Do.  4$%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£250,000 

4* 

100 

101 

*A 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds   . 

266,300 

1914 

104 

4 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

106^ 

3& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3*%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

11,567,962 

1940 

98* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

87 

»jj 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

109 

*l 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

106 

& 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  10% 

10       1     3& 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

102       i     3^ 

April  —  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%) 
Drainage  Loan.     ./ 

200,000 

1926 

120 

** 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

120 

4i78 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

105 

*8 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

106 

tt 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2}  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

6f 

Mb 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

95 

SH 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds. 

5°/ 

443,100 

1934 

106 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts. 
Loan       .... 

100,000 

1914-29         108 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

116 

w 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104           4-5, 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

102       ;     3J| 

i 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13s.  44.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

reserve  was  then  heavily  drawn  upon  and  d651,000  was  set  aside  out 
of  profits  to  contingent  fund.  The  balance  now  carried  forward  is 
£16,871,  practically  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year. 

The  Transvaal  gold  output  for  February  naturally  showed 
a  reduction  in  amount  when  compared  with  January  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  the  month,  but  the  return  was  nevertheless 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4^%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3£%1886       „         (t). 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

550,100 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,443,014 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-491 
1933-43f 

102* 
104£ 
102a; 
100 
87* 

| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4$%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  t      .     . 

*^2/o              >»            t         ,        , 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

104a; 
106 
100 
86£ 

3if 
3*1 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

95J 

3A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption.  (x)  Ex  dividend. 
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highly  satisfactory,  the  daily  average  production  being  over 
1,000  ounces  more  than  in  January.  The  following  is  our 
usual  comparative  table : 


— 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741,  1,820,739 

1,568,508 

February 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

1,545,371 

March 

— 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

1,884,815 

1,698,340 

April  . 

— 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

1,865,785 

1,695,550 

May  . 

— 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

1,959,062 

1,768,734 

June  . 

— 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

1,751,412 

July  . 

— 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

1,781,944 

August 

— 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

September 

— 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

2,145,575 

1,769,124 

October  . 

— 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

2,296,361 

1,765,047 

November 

— 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

1,804,253 

December 

— 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

Total  *    . 

4,999,539 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  net  gain 
in  native  labourers  during  February  was  not  far  short  of  ten 
thousand.  This,  if  not  actually  a  record,  is  the  largest  monthly 
gain  recorded  for  many  years  past. 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

February  1908 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

June 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

August 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

j*  September 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

14,655 

>  October 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

^November 

12,324 

10,163 

2,161 

141,326 

12,298 

December 

17,404 

10,008 

7,396 

148,722 

12,283 

January  1909 

13,551 

11,609 

1,942 

150,664 

10,045 

February 

18,018 

10,844 

7,174 

157,838 

10,034 

March 

16,184 

11,979 

4,205 

162,043 

9,997 

April 

12,102 

11,244 

858 

162,901 

7,734 

May 

7,717 

12,339 

4,622* 

158,279 

7,717 

June 

8,335 

12,354 

4,019* 

154,260 

5,378 

July 

7,826 

12,612 

4,786* 

149,474 

5,370 

August 

10,089 

12,642 

2,553* 

146,291 

5,361 

September 

11,747 

13,811 

2,064* 

144,857 

3,204 

October 

14,656 

13,762 

894 

152,  563  J 

3,199 

November 

13,942 

13,742 

200 

152,763 

1,799 

December 

17,293 

13,348 

3,945 

156,708 

January  1910 

— 

3,954 

160,662 

__ 

February    „ 

— 

— 

9,109 

169,771 

— 

•  Net  loes.  J  Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 

Ehodesia's  gold  output  for  February  compares  favourably 
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with  that  for  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year,  but  the  daily 
average  was  less  than  that  during  January : 


MONTH. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

155,337 

February 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

137,561 

March 

— 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

160,722 

April 



222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

157,108 

May 

— 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

169,218 

June 



217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

170,083 

July 

— 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

173,313 

August 

— 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

179,000 

September 

— 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

173,973 

October 

— 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

161,360 

November 



236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

175,656 

December 

— 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

171,770 

Total      . 

431,399 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

663,000 

1954 

101 

8H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,861,750 

1953 

102 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

102 

sf 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 
Krugersdorp  4%    .      . 

5,500,000 
100,000 

1933-4 
1930 

98£ 
97 

4; 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 
Port  Elizabeth  4%     . 

825,000 
376,946 

1949-53 
1964 

101 
101 

3i 

3i 

•$ 

i 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     .     .     . 

1,000,000 

1939 

102 

% 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

101£ 

3^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5%  Debs  

£2,500,000 

Q 
V 

100 

98 

g  i 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  tiU  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

100^ 

[ 

*H 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,855,000 

5 

100 

86^ 

\ 

5| 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

5$ 

5 

5 

5i 

Bank  of  Africa  £18|  

160,000 

5 

6i 

17. 

4i 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

8 

2! 

o; 

8 

5* 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10      . 

110,000 

nil 

10* 

12- 

uz 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    . 

61,941 

11 

25 

64, 

41 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     .     . 

60,000 

nil 

5 

— 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

15 

1 

^ 

12i 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    . 

6,243,838 

nil 

1 

% 

i 

u 

nil 

Do  57  Debs  Red 

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

106i 

4-i- 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .     . 

'  68^066 

3 

5 

AwUI 

4t 

t 

3\ 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10      .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

nil 
5 

10 

7 

4t 

61 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  a  further  remarkable 
rise  has  occurred  in  rubber  shares  and  with  the  advance  new 
companies  are  being  floated  by  the  score : 

RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

Anglo-Malay     

£ 

150,000 

Acres. 
3,391 

2s. 

2s. 

33s.  Qd. 

Batu  Tiga 

60,000 

1  545 

£1 

£1 

4£ 

Bukit  Bajah      

66,700 

2,772 

£1 

£1 

19 

Consolidated  Malay     . 
Highlands  and  Lowlands 
Kepitigalla                              . 

62,007 
305,860 
225  000 

1,710 
4,707 
3  127 

£1 
£1 
£1 

£1 
£1 
£1 

13* 

7i 
24s 

Kuala  Lumpur       .... 

180,000 
262,245 

2,611 
4,570 

£1 
£1 

£1 
15s. 

•*>J  pm 

Lingffi 

66,024 

4,192 

2s. 

2s 

53s  6d 

Pataling  

22,500 

1,454 

2s. 

2s. 

2*5 

Straits  (Bertam)     .... 
Vallambrosa      

174,615 
50,600 

2,270 
1,807 

2s. 

2s. 

2s. 
2s 

_    15 

9s.  xr 
45s  6d 

The  finances  of  Jamaica,  the  largest  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  opening  the 
Legislative  Council  at  the  end  of  last  month  the  Governor 
announced  his  estimate  of  the  surplus  at  the  end  of  March  at 
£189,000.  Of  this  it  was  proposed  to  reserve  £50,000  as  a 
working  balance  and  £35,000  for  the  construction  of  a  second 
block  of  new  government  buildings,  leaving  £54,000  available 
for  other  purposes.  A  reduction  in  stamp  duties  was  fore- 


CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3*%  ins.  (t) 
Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

1925-42* 
1923-45f 

97 
86 

»fi 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t).     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

108 

3JL 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (*).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

90 

3^ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3*%  ins  (i) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 
Do.  8$  ins.  tt)     .     . 

1,485,733 
1,099,048 
1,455,500 

1918-43f 
1934 
1919-49f 

98x 
107 
98 

It 
3& 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 
24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)  ./ 

600,000 

1940 

94 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

107 

3i^ 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3*%  ins.  (t) 

718,827 

1929-54f 

99* 

3* 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

104 

3*5? 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

86 

3| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  j 

120,000 

Div.  £4  5s. 

£88* 

4f 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
x)  Ex  dividend. 
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shadowed,  and,  more  important  still,  a  reduction  of  the  import 
duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,461,400 

3 

99 

98 

3 

Unified  Debt 

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

102f 

31 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .     .    V'1  .  • 

300,000 

9 

10 

21i 

4r3ff 

Bank  of  Egypt      

50,000 

17 

12* 

31£z 

6tt 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „              „      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

? 

5* 
10 

173 

9£ 

8* 

*A 

„      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

8| 

100 

87 

4 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(*)  Ex  dividend. 


TRUSTEE, 


March  21, 1910. 


TRAINING   SCHOOL   ON   THE   RAND 

THE  President  of  the  Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Mines,  Mr. 
Langerman,  at  the  annual  meeting,  gave  a  review  of  the  year's 
operations.  The  world's  gold  production,  he  said,  was  91  millions, 
of  which  the  Transvaal  contributed  gold  to  the  value  of  £30,925,788. 
There  did  not  appear  to  have  been  much  difficulty  experienced  in 
the  past  year  in  finding  capital  for  the  development  and  equip- 
ment of  new  mines.  An  extremely  gratifying  feature  was  the 
increasing  number  of  white  workmen  employed  on  the  Witwaters- 
rand  mines,  the  increase  on  last  year  being  18  per  cent.  In 
addition  they  had  now  418  lads  apprenticed  to  the  various  trades 
on  the  mines,  which  did  not  include  a  large  number  of  youths 
employed  as  learners.  Regarding  the  establishment  of  a  training 
school,  the  proposal  now  under  consideration  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  place  the  school  on  the  property  adjoining  Modder- 
fontein  B  Mine.  He  referred  to  scientific  advancement  as  applied 
to  mine  processes  and  stope  drill  trials,  which  it  was  hoped  would 
bring  to  light  a  drill  which  would  render  them  less  dependent  on 
native  labour.  He  alluded  also  to  the  conclusion  of  the  negotia- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  miners'  phthisis  sanatorium,  .for 
which  the  mines  would  provide  the  initial  capital,  and  in  referring 
to  Union,  said  the  unification  of  the  States  would  give  a  stability 
and  incentive  to  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  enter- 
prise that  had  never  been  enjoyed  before. 
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PARLIAMENTS,    OLD    AND    NEW 

BY  H.  G.  KEENE,  C.I.E. 

THE  present  tension  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
might  perhaps  be  less  acute  than  it  is  if  candid  thinkers  on  both 
sides  would  bear  in  mind  the  characteristic,  ascribed  by  the  poet 
to  mankind,  of  looking  before  and  after.  Reflection  on  the  past 
might  teach  us  that  the  Commons  are  only  one  of  three  estates ; 
and  that  if  the  other  two  have  surrendered  the  initiation  of 
supply  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  accept  without  discussion 
the  precise  incidence  that  may  be  submitted  to  their  approval  by 
the  Lower  House.  On  the  other  hand,  reflection  on  the  future 
might  show  that  to  admit  this  claim  on  the  part  of  the  third 
estate  would  be  to  give  much  force  to  the  contention  of  those  who 
objected  to  the  Budget,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  Details  as  by 
reason  of  the  possibilities  of  future  usurpation. 

The  bi-cameral  Parliament  was  the  creation  of  our  Angevin 
kings,  and  before  the  close  of  the  dynasty  with  Richard  II.  the 
two  chambers  had  acquired  concurrent  authority,  even  to  the 
making  and  unmaking  of  kings.  It  was  in  1351  or  1352  that  the 
House  of  Commons  first  secured  a  separate  place  of  assembly ; 
namely,  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Various 
circumstances  combine  to  render  this  an  important  Parliamentary 
epoch.  The  States-General  of  France  were  perhaps  at  that 
period  at  least  equal  dn  intelligence  and  power  to  the  English 
Lower  House  of  Parliament ;  and  it  is  only  by  an  attentive 
observation  of  the  constitution  of  the  two  that  one  can  understand 
how,  from  about  that  date,  the  latter  began  to  increase  in  power 
while  the  former  dwindled  away.  There  was  no  difference  as  to 
the  power  of  the  purse ;  the  States-General  of  1351  and  1355 
voted  subsidies  to  the  Government  in  France,  and  accompanied 
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their  grants  by  many  strict  conditions  and  administrative  reforms. 
It  was  the  amalgamation  of  classes  due  to  the  insular  position 
and  warlike  vigour  of  the  English  that  made  their  House  of 
Commons  so  strong,  even  under  a  mighty  conqueror  like 
Edward  III.  There  was  then,  as  there  has  ever  since  been,  an 
hereditary  peerage,  technically  noble  and  entitled  to  sit  in 
Parliament.  But  there  was  no  patrician  caste. 

The  peerage  had  its  origin  in  a  class  of  officials  and  landowners, 
whose  powers  became  hereditary ;  but  their  younger  sons  merged  in 
the  community.  These  peers,  or  greater  barons,  were,  no  doubt, 
marked  out  as  members  of  a  permanent  royal  council,  and  the  right 
of  attendance  devolved  with  the  other  attributes  of  their  birth  upon 
their  eldest  sons,  who  thus  belonged  to  a  class  apart  which  prided 
itself  on  exclusive  privileges.  But  the  lesser  barons,  or  holders 
of  one  knight's  fee,  having  no  right  of  attendance  but  what  they 
could  obtain  as  representatives  of  the  freeholders,  occupied  a 
different  position  and  one  more  analogous  to  that  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  urban  ratepayers.  When,  therefore,  the  living 
together  in  an  island  had  begun  a  harmonising  process  which  a 
rapid  growth  in  wealth  and  military  renown  tended  to  complete, 
the  two  classes  would  naturally  come  together  in  the  elective 
chamber,  and  this  would  tend  to  become  aristocratic  in  composi- 
tion and  tastes.  At  first  an  assembly  occasionally  convened, 
mainly  to  say  how  the  tenants  of  the  Crown  would  prefer  to  be 
assessed,  it  might  be  looked  on  with  contempt  by  a  noble  House 
entitled  to  sit  permanently  and  aid  in  conducting  the  administra- 
tion. As,  however,  the  latter  sort  of  functions  fell  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  an  inner  council,  the  Lords  began  to  look  on 
their  House  as  one  legislative  chamber  and  on  the  taxing  body  as 
another.  Hence  appears  to  have  naturally  ensued  the  integration 
of  all  the  elected  deputies  in  a  single  representative  Chamber 
where  the  initiating  of  money-bills,  once  a  burden,  would  grow 
into  a  jealously-guarded  right.  The  word  "  commune  "  in  feudal 
law  meant  a  body  of  burgesses  incorporated  by  royal  charter  ;  the 
amalgamated  Chamber  retained  the  title  of  "  Chambre  des  Com- 
munes," or  for  shortness  "La  Commune,"  and  thus  the  House 
about  this  time  acquired  local  habitation  and  a  name.  The 
knights  are  mentioned  as  part  of  the  House  from  1351. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 
the  great  step  occurred  in  the  organisation  of  Parliament.  From 
the  Kolls  of  Edward  III.  it  appears  that  the  members  of  both 
Houses  now  began  to  assemble  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  there 
await  the  summons  to  meet  the  King  in  the  Painted  Chamber. 
Here  they  were  addressed,  very  much  as  is  still  the  case,  by  a 
speech  usually  delivered  by  the  Chancellor ;  and  it  is  further  to 
be  noted  that,  from  1363,  the  language  of  business,  from  Latin, 
became.  French  or  even  English.  The  Commons  then  departed 
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to  their  own  Chamber,  the  Chapter  House,  which  is  still  existing 
and  deserves  to  be  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  all  our  race. 

The  work  of  the  session  began  by  an  address  praying  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  great  Charter,  and  other  petitions  followed,  which 
were  partly  refused  and  partly  granted,  and  supplies  were  voted. 

In  regard  to  the  first  use  of  English  recorded  on  the  Kolls,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  it  seems  to  have  been  allowed  as  a  particular 
mark  of  favour  in  compliance  with  a  prayer  of  the  whole  Parlia- 
ment in  the  session  of  1362.  It  was  recorded  to  the  effect  that : 

The  Prelates,  Dukes,  Counts,  Barons,  and  all  the  Commons,  having  shown  the 
great  mischiefs  which  had  happened  because  the  laws,  customs  and  statutes  of 
the  Kingdom  are  not  commonly  known  therein,  because  of  their  being  ...  in 
the  French  language  which  is  too  unknown  .  .  .  the  King  for  these  and  other 
causes  .  .  .  ordered  the  use  of  the  English  language.* 

Let  us  then  take  particular  notice  of  this  epoch  as  the  one 
in  which  more  than  any  other  Parliament  took  shape  as  a  Council 
of  two  Chambers,  one  especially  judicial  and  hereditary,  the  other 
fiscal  and  elective,  in  which  the  amalgamation  of  the  knights  and 
citizens  formed  one  single  Chamber.  Here,  with  some  of  the 
faults  of  an  aristocratic  assembly,  was  also  one  which  had  the 
strength  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  to 
make  supply  dependent  upon  the  redress  of  thegrievances  which  the 
Commons  thought  worthy  of  being  presented  for  redress,  for  that 
is  the  essence  of  parliamentary  government,  and  where  for  any 
reason  whatever  it  does  not  exist  the  name  of  Parliament  is  but 
a  vain  thing.  There  may  be  no  exact  recorded  date  when  the 
knights  and  burgesses  first  began  to  sit  together ;  but  the  fusion 
had  become  complete  before  the  "  Good  Parliament "  (1376) 
whose  proceedings  could  only  have  been  possible  in  that  condition. 

The  later  Parliaments  of  Edward  III.  saw  the  Commons  in 
possession  of  two  powers  (1)  conditional  supply,  (2)  impeachment 
of  Ministers.  Two  of  the  officials  attacked  in  1376  were  members 
of  the  Upper  House. f  At  the  same  time  we  find  the  Commons 
in  a  settled  abode  and  presided  over  by  a  special  "  Speaker." 
Their  deliberations  were  strengthened  by  the  social  influence  of 
the  knights,  and  the  pecuniary  needs  induced  by  the  war  followed 
by  the  humiliating  reverses  which  clouded  the  last  years  of  the 
warlike  king.  Throughout  most  of  his  reign  also  the  Commons 
had  been  consulted  as  to  war  and  peace.  This  was  probably 
unavoidable  from  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  the  campaigns  in 
France  without  frequent  subsidies.  The  fusion  of  the  two 
representative  classes  must  have  conduced  to  making  Parliament 

*  <  Bolls  and  Pleas  of  Parliament,'  Vol.  II.  p.  273. 

t  Among  other  names  occurs  that  of  Alice  Perers,  or  Pearce,  the  JCing's  female 
favourite.  Even  in  this  session,  however,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  form  occurs — 
"  The  Commons  pray  the  King  and  his  wise  Parliament,"  where  the  word  evidently 
means  no  more  than.  "  council  " 
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in  the  present  sense  of  the  word,  an  encroachment  on  the 
functions  of  the  more  aristocratic  Great  Council  of  former 
sovereigns,  though  the  former  did  not  become  plebeian  and  the 
latter  did  not  immediately  cease  to  preponderate.  The  elective 
principle  in  the  constitution  was  still  imperfectly  assimilated  and 
organised.  Thus,  for  example,  it  was  not  settled  up  to  this  time 
whether  Parliamentary  representation  was  a  duty  or  a  right.  To 
many  small  and  distant  constituencies  the  privilege  must  have 
been  hidden  by  the  burden.  From  the  first  it  had  been  held  that 
representatives  must  be  paid  their  expenses.  Under  Edward  II. 
fixed  rates  had  been  adopted  for  these ;  four  shillings  a  day  for 
a  knight  and  half  that  sum  for  a  burgess — considerable  amounts 
according  to  the  values  then  existing.  Under  this  pressure  we 
read  of  some  distant  electors  attempting  to  shirk  the  cost  involved ; 
and  this  was  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  original  system 
already  mentioned.  Accordingly  some  constituencies  were  silently 
ignored  in  the  issue  of  writs  of  summons,  while  at  least  one  was 
actually  disfranchised  at  its  own  request.  But  as  the  power  of 
the  Commons  increased,  privileges  began  to  outweigh  burden; 
and  hereafter  complaints  come  to  be  rather  of  disfranchisements 
and  packed  elections,  such  as  subsequently  happened  with  rotten 
boroughs  abolished  in  1832. 

It  is  probable  that  under  Eichard  II.  the  power  of  the  early 
Parliaments  reached  its  first  vigour.  Most  of  the  acts  of  the 
successor  to  the  "  Good  Parliament  "  had  been  of  the  nature  of 
successful  usurpations.  It  died  with  the  sovereign  in  1377,  but 
many  of  its  members  were  sent  back  to  the  first  Parliament  of  the 
new  reign.  There  had  been  for  the  first  time  in  1377  a  general 
Speaker  of  the  amalgamated  Chambers,  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford, 
already  mentioned  as  "  having  speech  on  behalf  of  the  Commons 
in  this  Parliament."  The  new  Speaker  was  Peter  de  la  Mare, 
apparently  also  a  knight,  who  was  ruined  by  his  hostility  to 
John  of  Gaunt.  The  princes  of  the  blood  fell  out  with  each 
other.  The  decay  of  the  Barons'  power  and  the  long  minority 
of  the  king  appear  to  have  combined  to  make  the  House  of 
Commons  a  real  power  in  the  State  about  this  time,  but  only  in 
the  interests  of  the  landlords.  The  reign  of  Eichard  II.  was 
in  some  respects  the  counterpart  of  that  of  his  great-grandsire 
Edward  II.  There  was  the  same  wilfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  King,  shown  in  personal  dissipation  and  the  attachment 
to  unworthy  favourites.  But  the  means  by  which  the  King  was 
resisted  and  ultimately  overthrown  varied  with  the  progress  of 
society.  The  national  opposition  was  no  longer  confined  to  associa- 
tions of  armour-clad  magnates  ;  the  Commons  supported  the  war- 
fare against  the  misconduct  of  the  sovereign  and  finally  furnished 
the  inestimable  precedent  acted  upon  three  centuries  later,  of  de- 
posing the  impossible  King  and  setting  up  a  new  stock  of  royalty 
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It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  early  action  of 
the  Commons  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  what  would  now  be 
called  " Liberal"  measures.  The  first  thing  done  by  the 
Commons  on  the  accession  of  Richard  as  a  minor  was  to  compel 
the  Lords  to  vest  the  executive  power  in  a  permanent  council  of 
nine  persons,  without  whose  unanimous  consent  no  business  of 
importance  was  to  be  transacted.  At  a  later  period  the  Commons 
renewed  the  unpopular  poll-tax  (borrowed  from  France,  and  first 
voted  in  the  last  Parliament  of  the  preceding  reign),  which  led  to 
the  insurrection  of  the  villeins  known  by  the  name  of  "  Wat 
TyJer's  Kevolt."  This  measure,  while  forming  a  land-mark  as 
the  first  instance  of  general  taxation  (as  distinguished  from 
separate  class-subsidies),  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  an 
oppressive  act.  It  was  followed  by  Tyler's  most  formidable 
rebellion  in  whose  suppression  the  Parliament  showed  unbending 
sternness.  The  legislation  on  the  status  and  employment  of  the 
labouring  classes  continued  to  be  selfish  and  unjust.  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament  concurred  in  quite  violent  remonstrances 
against  the  apparently  sincere  desire  of  the  Government  to 
enfranchise  the  agricultural  serfs.  They  even  prayed  for  an 
enactment  to  forbid  the  education  of  the  rural  population.  All 
this  tends  to  show  that  the  coalition  of  the  county  and  borough 
members  was  at  first  a  strengthening  of  the  aristocratic  interest. 

Suddenly  a  coup  d'etat  took  place  which  showed  how  great 
the  kingly  authority  still  was  and  how  inadequate  a  merely 
oligarchic  faction  was  to  deal  with  it.  After  some  plotting  which 
was  discovered  and  some  attempts  which  were  foiled,  and  after 
the  King  had  been  compelled  by  Parliament  to  dismiss  and  punish 
his  ministers,  the  self-willed  young  monarch  assumed  in  1389  an 
authority  akin  to  the  absolute  power  of  some  of  his  continental 
brethren.  A  submissive  Parliament  having  declared  him  of  age, 
he  took  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  Gloucester  ;  sent 
John  of  Gaunt  as  Governor  to  Guienne,  and  dismissed  the  Ministry. 
For  the  next  ten  years  he  ruled  much  as  he  liked.  The  constitu- 
tional forms,  indeed,  remained.  Though  obliged  at  times  to 
supply  the  means  of  his  dissipation  by  illegal  exactions  Eichard 
managed  his  Parliaments  with  dexterity,  aided  by  the  jealousies  and 
divisions  of  the  nobility.  But  in  1397  the  King  threw  off  the  mask, 
among  other  violent  measures  declaring,  by  an  ordinance  passed  in 
the  Lords  alone,  that  it  was  treason  for  any  person  to  meddle  with 
his  person  or  conduct.  Three  of  the  opposition  nobles  were  arrested, 
including  their  leader  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  death  followed. 
The  Houses  were  then  removed  bodily  to  Shrewsbury,  where  they 
passed  some  of  the  most  unconstitutional  Acts  ever  recorded; 
among  others  the  unprecedented  creation  of  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  twelve  peers  and  six  knights,*  to  take  the  place  of 
*  See  their  names  in  TmdaTs  notes  to  Bapin  (I.  469). 
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Parliament  after  the  dissolution.  Next  year  the  King  was 
deposed. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  periods  of  Richard's  reign  :  the 
minority,  the  royalist  reaction,  the  rebound  of  Parliament.  As  in 
the  case  of  John,  the  incompetence  and  remissness  of  the  wearer 
of  the  Crown  once  more  formed  the  ground  of  a  new  departure 
for  the  national  liberties,  and  a  turning-point  in  the  life  of  the 
constitution.  The  like  will  be  observed  in  subsequent  cases,  ending 
in  the  Act  of  Settlement  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Doubtless  the  overthrow  of  Richard  presents  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  mere  result  of  conquering  ambition  on  the  part 
of  his  cousin  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  who  succeeded  him  as  King 
of  England.  If,  however,  we  ask  how  a  banished  adventurer,  not 
even  the  next  in  succession,  could  attain  such  success  over  the 
acknowledged  lord  of  two  kingdoms  we  shall  soon  be  led  to 
perceive  that  Richard  had  lost  the  favour  of  his  subjects,  so  that 
his  power  was  ready  to  topple  over  at  a  touch.  Though  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution  were  preserved  its  spirit  had  been  in  a 
state  of  syncope.  The  external  interests  of  the  country  were 
unprotected  from  the  invasions  of  the  Scots  and  the  ravages  of 
maritime  enemies.  The  moneys  wrested  from  the  people  in 
illegal  ways  were  lavished  on  the  personal  expenditure  of  a 
dissolute  and  ill-regulated  court.  Under  general  accusations  no 
less  than  seventeen  counties  were  condemned  of  treason  and  the 
estates  of  all  their  gentry  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  The  charters 
of  towns  were  confiscated  only  to  be  restored  on  payment  of  heavy 
fines.  Ireland  broke  into  open  rebellion,  and  the  Earl  of  March, 
who  had  been  declared  heir  to  the  throne  by  Parliament,  was 
killed  in  battle  there.  Before  going  to  put  down  the  Irish  revolt 
the  King  had  completed  the  sum  of  his  oppressions  by  banishing 
the  Earl  of  Norfolk  and  seizing  his  estates.  He  left  the  regency 
of  England  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  York,  a  weak  man  and  of 
uncertain  fidelity. 

In  such  circumstances  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  was  naturally 
tempted  to  invade  the  vacant  kingdom,  and  his  prospects  were  less 
precarious  than  might  otherwise  have  been  expected.  An  invita- 
tion, indeed,  seems  to  have  been  sent  to  him,  as  in  the  similar 
case  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  in  1483  and  of  William  of  Orange 
three  hundred  years  later.  Bolingbroke  was  met  on  landing  in 
Yorkshire  by  all  the  power  of  the  north  under  command  of 
Northumberland  and  his  son.  But  there  was  no  need  of  force. 
From  the  moment  when  Richard  returned  from  Ireland  he  never 
had  a  chance.  He  landed  in  July  at  Milford  Haven ;  before  the 
end  of  August  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London.  On 
September  29,  1399,  Parliament  met  and,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  accepted  the  King's  resignation. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  the  Parliament,  changed  from 
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the  submissive  attitude  of  ten  years  ago,  proceeded  to  exhibit 
articles  of  accusation  against  the  fallen  king.  He  was  charged 
with  intimidating  the  Parliament  of  Shrewsbury  ;  with  oppressing 
the  nobility ;  with  submitting  his  legislation  to  the  Pope ;  with 
tampering  with  the  appointment  of  Sheriffs ;  with  interfering  in 
the  elections  and  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament ;  with  viola- 
tions of  criminal  law  and  justice  ;  and  with  various  specific  acts 
of  tyranny  and  mal-administration.  These  articles  being  passed 
without  any  inquiry  or  judicial  proceeding,  Parliament  proceeded 
to  depose  the  King  and  elect  Bolingbroke  in  his  room  by  the  style 
and  title  of  Henry  IV.,  King  of  England  and  France  and  Lord  of 
Ireland.  So  far,  therefore,  as  power  is  concerned  Parliament  had, 
by  this  time,  reached  something  like  its  present  position,  and  the 
Commons  had  become  a  valid  if  not  predominating  organ.  What 
was  wanting  was  an  electoral  system  which  should  make  the 
Commons  a  genuine  exponent  of  the  national  will  and  not  a  mere 
committee  of  the  minor  aristocracy. 

To  realise  the  indequacy  of  the  electoral  arrangements  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  whole  problem  of  the  then  existing  social  system.  To  do  this 
would  take  us  far  from  our  present  objective  besides  leading  us  to 
treat  of  subjects  which  have  been  already  handled  by  writers  of 
the  greatest  ability,  such  as  Bishop  Stubbs,  Professor  Freeman, 
Doctor  Gneist,  Professor  Thorold  Kogers,  and  Mr.  Taswell- 
Langmead.  A  very  simple  summary  of  the  facts  recorded  by 
them  must  here  suffice. 

The  House  of  Commons  arose  in  the  thirteenth  century  from 
the  attendance  at  the  county  court  of  minor  tenants-in-chief  and 
representatives  of  towns  on  the  royal  demesne.  These  deputies 
and  principals  were  in  the  habit  of  assessing  local  rates,  electing 
the  grand  jury,  and  personally  aiding  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  When  first  invited  to  appear  at  the  King's  Council 
men  of  this  class  were  rather  agents  than  representatives  ;  invited 
for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  binding  their  constituents  to  pay 
the  sums  required  by  the  Government  and  of  distributing  the 
assessment  among  those  who  were  to  pay.  But  the  majority 
of  tax -payers,  in  case  of  a  poll-tax  for  example,  were  not  tenants- 
in-chief  but  free  or  half-free  labourers  and  workmen,  holding 
land  on  farms  or  manors ;  or,  if  residents  of  towns,  affiliated 
to  trade  guilds.  Under  the  early  French  Kings  of  England  the 
incidents  of  conquest  had  depressed  this  class  until  its  lower 
members  seemed  hardly  distinguishable  from  predial  serfs;  but 
proofs  are  enumerated  by  recent  writers  that  their  status  con- 
tained elements  of  property  and  independence.*  Such  were 
the  villein  who  afterwards  became  known  as  copyholders,  and 
the  agricultural  workers,  formerly  native,  who  had  risen  by  the 

*  Taswell-Langmead,  295,  296. 
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time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  were,  to  a  great  and  growing 
extent,  free  labourers.  The  partial  emancipation  of  this  class 
had  followed  on  the  reduction  of  the  population  by  the  Black 
Death,  and  its  confirmation  had  been  one  of  the  main  avowed 
objects  of  Wat  Tyler's  revolt.  But  no  one  in  those  days  thought 
of  what  we  now  call  "  the  franchise  "  as  a  suitable  privilege  for 
working  men,  or  regarded  them  as  entitled  to  anything  more 
than  to  be  protected  as  to  their  lands,  lives  and  liberties.*  They 
were  what  in  the  East  are  still  called  rayah  or  ryots. 

But  above  these  was  a  class  consisting  of  men  whose  fathers 
had  been  allodial  proprietors  before  the  Conquest,  and  who,  on 
the  introduction  of  French  feudalism,  had  been  artificially  fitted 
into  that  system.  As  they  must  needs  be  tenants  of  some  kind 
they  were  called  "  Socage- tenants  "  in  the  country,  "  burgage- 
tenants"  in  towns.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  various 
incidents  of  this  so-called  tenure.  Enough  to  record  that  it 
probably  from  the  first  included  attendance  at  the  county  court, 
and  that  its  almost  symbolical  services  faded  away  until  it  became 
practically  as  much  a  freehold  as  it  had  been  in  the  old  days. 

Now,  it  was  in  the  county  court  that  the  elections  took 
place;  and  thus  it  would  inevitably  occur  that  the  original 
electors  would  come  to  be  all  those  entitled  to  attend.  There 
was  no  polling  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word ;  the  names  of 
the  candidates  were  proclaimed,  and  the  voices  of  the  votes 
were  taken,  for  and  against.  As  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  ablest  returning  officers  to  discriminate  between  the 
shouts  of  one  class  and  the  shouts  of  another,  it  seems  plain 
that  all  who  were  present  took  part  in  the  election;  and  thus, 
as  Taswell-Langmead  puts  it,  the  knights -of -the-shire  represented 
not  merely  the  minor  tenants-in-chief,  but  all  the  freeholders 
of  the  county. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  franchise  in  cities  and  towns  we  know 
even  less  than  we  do  of  that  in  counties.  The  early  writs 
throw  no  light  upon  the  subject.  Sergeant  Glanvile's  Committee 
(1623)  reported  that,  "  of  common  right,  all  inhabitants  of  a 
borough  ought  to  have  voice  in  the  election."  The  franchise 
was,  however,  at  first  probably  confined  to  burgage-tenants  of 
the  royal  demesne  ;  this  seems  to  follow  from  its  fiscal  origin. 

A  House  of  Commons  thus  constituted  was  naturally  subject 
both  to  aristocratic  prejudice  and  to  Crown  influence.  Accordingly 
we  find  in  the  Parliaments  of  the  Lancastrian  kings  plenty  of 
enroachment  by  the  Commons,  with  but  little  political  evolution. 
As  a  rule  they  menaced  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  the 
privileges  and  possessions  of  the  clergy,  while  they  neglected 
the  claims  of  the  lower  orders,  though  all  the  time  tenaciously 

*  So  late  as  fifty  years  ago  a  distinguished  Liberal  said  that  "the  correlative  of 
taxation  was  not  representation  but  protection*"     (Stanley's  '  Life  of  Arnold.') 
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defending  their  own  position.  And  this  course  of  conduct  was 
not  only  in  accordance  with  human  nature,  but  was  ultimately, 
perhaps  fostered  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  age.  The 
fifteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  was  an  unhappy  and  ignoble 
epoch.  Chivalry,  the  sun  which  had  warmed  and  gilded  the 
evils  of  the  middle  ages,  was  set  for  good  or  evil.  Civilisation, 
as  we  understand  it,  had  not  yet  dawned.  The  world  lay  in  a 
twilight  of  mean  manners  and  sordid  desires.  The  leading  men 
are  all  of  the  same  base  inhuman  type,  Borgia  and  Machiavelli, 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  Louis  XI.  of  France;  in  our  country 
Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  Edward  IV.,  Kichard  III.  and 
Henry  VII.  Such  were  the  men  who  were  born  and  matured 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  whom  it  is  represented  in  history. 
Yet  the  beginning  of  that  age,  the  years  that  immediately 
succeeded  the  fall  of  Kichard  II.,  had  produced  persons  of  a 
very  much  higher  type. 

Cradled  in  the  traditions  of  the  Black  Prince  and  Chaucer, 
Eoger  Bacon  and  John  Wickliff,  many  of  the  English  franklins 
and  burghers  of  Henry  IV. 's  day  listened  with  favour  to  the 
preaching  of  itinerant  reformers  and  read  the  translations  of  the 
Bible  just  then  coming  into  circulation.  At  the  same  time  the 
Clergy  were  ceasing  to  take  part  in  secular  legislation,  whilst 
the  higher  nobility  already  contained  many  members  who  were 
turning  to  literary  culture,  and  who  cast  longing  eyes  on  the 
wealth  and  official  dignity  of  the  prelates  of  the  Church.  With 
the  last-named  cravings  the  Commons  showed  sympathy,  and 
the  temporalities  of  the  Clergy  were  only  saved  by  a  heavy 
ransom.  With  the  doctrinal  aspirations  of  the  Lollards,  indeed, 
there  was  no  sympathy,  as  appeared  by  the  passing  of  the  Statute 
"  De  Haeretico  comburendo"*  (1401),  under  which  several  pro- 
minent Lollards  suffered.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Houses  was 
shown  in  a  better  cause  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  (1404),  when 
a  subsidy  demanded  by  the  Government  was  only  granted  on 
condition  that  it  should  be  expended  exclusively  on  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  required  and  granted ;  and  the  better  to  ensure 
the  fulfilment  of  this  condition  two  special  auditors  were  appointed. 
About  the  same  time  also  it  was  provided  that  the  redress  of 
grievance  should  always  precede  supply.  But  it  is  time  to  close 
our  narrative. 

Antiquarian  research  has  often  but  little  bearing  on  modern 
politics :  but  a  consideration  of  the  facts  above  summarised 
appears  to  reveal  a  fundamental  principle.  When  the  Clergy  and 
Lords  abandoned  the  practice  of  taxing  their  own  orders,  the 
initiation  of  money  bills  naturally  became  the  monopoly  of  the 
Commons,  but  the  Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  long  preserved 
an  influence  which  rendered  this  monopoly  of  less*  importance 

*  It  is,  however,  doubtful  how  far  the  Commons  assented  to  this  law. 
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than  it  would  have  had  if  the  elective  assembly  had  been  free  to 
levy  contributions  from  the  other  orders  without  any  control. 
Since  1832,  however,  that  influence  has  ceased ;  and,  whatever 
politicians  may  from  time  to  time  have  found  it  expedient  to 
assert,  it  is  obviously  unjust  that  an  important  class  should  be 
without  any  defence  against  taxation  imposed  by  a  body  in  whose 
election  and  deliberations  it  is  not  permitted  to  share.  The  funda- 
mental axiom,  often  recognised  in  the  past,  is  that  no  citizen 
shall  be  taxed  save  by  his  own  consent  or  that  of  his  repre- 
sentatives. So  long  as  property  continues  the  holders  of  it  will 
be  employers  of  labour,  and  such  employers  are  as  much  entitled 
to  claim  their  birthright  as  are  the  ablest  artisans  or  the  most 
hard-working  hinds. 

It  may  indeed  be  held  that  the  second  chamber,  as  it  now 
exists,  does  not  enjoy  sufficient  public  confidence  for  the  exercise 
of  this  right.  If  so,  the  remedy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords :  a  subject  which  is  foreign  to  the  scope 
of  our  present  study.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  the 
original  House  of  Commons  was  an  aristocratic  body  representa- 
tive only  of  the  employers  of  labour,  by  whom  its  members  were 
elected  and  paid,  but  any  excesses  into  which  it  was  tempted 
to  fall  were  liable  to  be  checked  by  the  King  and  the  House 
of  Lords.  We  have  now  a  very  different  state  of  things,  a 
legislative  assembly  representative  of  all  manner  of  interests 
and  every  degree  of  information,  and  claiming  unfettered  power 
over  the  purses  and  persons  of  all  classes,  whether  represented 
or  not.  Our  countrymen  are  not  fond  of  abstract  reasoning, 
perhaps  not  always  deeply  versed  in  past  history.  But  most  of 
us  have  heard  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  overthrow  of  Crown 
and  Altar,  and  the  abolition  of  the  second  chamber ;  and  we  even 
remember  that  the  iron  will  of  Cromwell  was  unable  to  control 
the  vagaries  of  his  unicameral  parliaments,  to  which  he  was  at 
last  compelled  to  add  a  House  of  Lords  of  his  own  creation.  A 
still  more  startling  experience  is  to  be  found  in  the  French 
Eevolution,  all  the  crimes  and  extravagances  of  which  began 
from  the  time  when  the  Third  Estate  first  amalgamated  and  then 
superseded  both  the  others. 

Much  criticism  of  our  present  parliamentary  system  is  based 
on  the  non-elective  character  of  the  Upper  House,  which  we  are 
often  told  makes  it  a  mere  Tory  caucus.  But  that  is  really  little 
more  than  a  statement  of  its  legitimate  duty,  which  is  to  ensure 
delay  and  deliberation  and  to  restrain  within  useful  limits  the 
impulsive  action  of  democracy.  You  could  no  more  navigate  the 
ship  of  state  without  some  such  escapement  than  you  could 
manage  safely  the  course  of  a  vessel  without  chronometers. 

H.  G.  KEENE. 
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FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,  C.B. 

EGYPT  AND  THE  SUEZ  CANAL 

AFTER  a  lengthy  discussion  the  General  Assembly  have  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  sixty-six  to  one  the  proposal  of  the  Khedivial 
Government  to  extend  the  concession  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company, 
for  an  additional  period  of  forty  years.  The  draft  Convention, 
the  Times  informs  us,  was  the  result  of  considerable  negotiation 
between  the  Government  and  the  company,  and  although  the 
Egyptian  organic  law  did  not  require  the  Convention  to  be 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  view  of  its  importance, 
the  Government  decided  to  postpone  a  definite  decision  until  the 
Assembly  had  expressed  its  opinion.  The  committee  appointed 
to  examine  the  scheme  reported  unfavourably,  and  the  Govern- 
ment announced  that  they  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Assembly. 

The  effect  of  the  decision,  disconcerting  though  it  may  be, 
is,  however,  liable  to  misinterpretation.  To  properly  gauge 
its  importance  one  must  call  to  mind  that  the  General 
Assembly,  consisting  of  the  Legislative  Council,  the  seven 
Ministers  of  State  and  forty-six  other  Members  returned  by 
popular  election,  is  mainly  a  consultative  body  and  has  no  power 
of  legislation,  that  power  resting  exclusively  with  the  Khedive 
and  his  Ministers.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  no  expression 
of  popular  opinion,  formulated  by  the  votes  of  the  General 
Assembly,  can  affect  the  validity  of  the  present  concession  which 
expires  in  November  1968.  Thus  till,  in  round  numbers,  half  a 
century  has  passed  away  the  existing  concession  cannot  be 
cancelled.  At  the  same  time  the  almost  unanimous  rejection  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  a  proposal  for  further  prolongation 
clearly  indicates  the  disfavour  with  which  the  Canal  is  regarded, 
justly  or  unjustly,  in  Egypt. 

And  this  disfavour  is  not  in  itself  unreasonable.  Egypt,  as  the 
ground  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps'  great  enterprise,  has  a  strong 
moral  claim  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  canal,  built  entirely  and 
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exclusively  on  Egyptian  territory,  and  constructed  to  a  very  con* 
siderable  extent  by  the  unpaid  labour  of  the  Egyptian  fellaheen. 
It  may  be  that  the  only  country  of  any  importance  which  has 
benefited  directly  by  the  construction  of  the  canal,  connecting  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  Ked  Sea,  is  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  new  water  highway  has  deprived  Egypt 
of  the  valuable  overland  trade  route  which  she  has  enjoyed  up  to 
the  opening  of  the  canal.  The  overland  route  has  now  practically 
ceased  to  exist,  and  Egypt  proper  derives  little  profit  from  the  canal 
except  the  dues  levied  on  freight  and  passengers  passing  through 
the  canal,  and  the  increased  wealth  of  Alexandria  and  to  a 
smaller  degree  that  of  Port  Said  and  Suez. 

The  capital  required  to  dig  the  maritime  canal,  connecting 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  Ked  Sea,  was  provided  by  the  sub- 
scription of  French  capitalists  at  the  instigation  of  Le  grand 
Frangais,  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  France.  After  the  custom  of 
French  finance  it  was  raised  by  ordinary  shares  not  expected 
to  pay  more  than  common-place  dividends ;  but  by  the  terms  of 
the  original  concession,  the  holding  of  a  certain  number  of 
ordinary  shares  entitled  the  holder  to  claim  Founders'  shares, 
actes  de  Jouissance,  as  they  are  called  in  France,  which  have  the 
right  to  claim  the  remainder  of  the  total  profits  after  a  small 
dividend,  say  of  about  5  per  cent,  has  been  paid  on  the  ordinary 
shares.  In  fact,  these  actes  de  Jouissance  are  entitled  to  receive 
the  whole  of  each  year's  profit  after  the  ordinary  shareholders 
have  been  paid  on  the  debentures  by  the  terms  agreed  upon  as 
between  purchaser  and  possessor. 

The  canal  has  now  been  in  full  operation  for  about  forty  years. 
From  1869  to  1908  the  tonnage  which  passed  through  the  canal 
has  risen  from  6,578  tons  to  13,633,283  tons,  of  which  tonnage 
about  two-thirds  were  carried  in  British  vessels.  In  1908  the 
dividends  paid  were  at  the  rate  of  141  francs  on  the  500-franc 
share,  while  the  Founders'  shares  of  like  amount  were  quoted 
recently  at  £8,000,  and  the  four  millions  of  shares  sold  by  Ismail 
Pasha  to  the  British  Government  represented  a  market  value  of 
£31,000,000. 

ANGLO-GERMAN    RELATIONS 

If  it  were  not  for  the  prejudice  of  the  little  Englanders  and 
the  efforts  of  well-meaning  but  ill-advised  individuals  who  find  an 
outlet  for  their  superfluous  energy  in  preaching  against  armaments 
on  every  occasion,  the  relations  between  this  country  and 
Germany  would  long  ago  have  resumed  the  old  footing  of  friendli- 
ness, and  all  the  foolish  doubts  and  fears  of  invasion  and  prepara- 
tions for  invasion  on  either  side  would  long  ago  have  died  a 
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natural  death.  These  narrow-minded  sections  of  the  community 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  generate  bad  feeling  between  the 
two  nations,  first  by  aiming  at  the  impossible,  and  secondly  by 
attacking  those  patriotic  citizens  who  believe,  as  I  believe,  that  if 
you  want  peace  you  must  be  prepared  for  war ;  and  that  if  this 
country  is  to  maintain  the  premier  position  at  sea  the  Navy  must 
be  kept  up  to  the  two-power  standard. 

But  while  such  is  my  belief  I  agree  with  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  that  we  have  no  right,  that  indeed,  it  is  an  impertinence, 
to  dictate  to  other  powers  how  they  shall  bear  themselves.  If, 
for  instance,  Germany  elects  to  strengthen  her  navy  and  to  keep 
up  the  finest  army  in  Europe  what  business  is  it  of  ours  ?  The 
German  people  pay  the  piper,  surely  they  have  a  right  to  call  the 
tune.  Our  duty  is  to  see  that  the  British  Empire  is  adequately 
defended  by  land  and  sea  and  to  let  foreign  powers  manage  their 
own  affairs.  I  am  glad  to  notice  this  view  is  gaining  ground  in 
the  councils  of  the  Empire.  Indeed,  there  are  signs  that  the  long- 
continued  policy  of  pin-pricking  on  both  sides  is  giving  way  to  a 
policy  of  common-sense.  It  is  sometimes,  I  fear,  forgotten  how 
closely  the  commercial  interests  of  the  two  countries  are  inter- 
twined, and  how  much  the  prosperity  of  one  country  depends  on 
that  of  the  other.  The  establishment  of  a  German  section  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Such  an  organisation  cannot  fail  to  be  to  the  commercial  advan- 
tage of  both  peoples,  while  it  should  assist  materially  in  removing 
misunderstandings  and  difficulties.  Lord  Avebury's  Committee  is 
another  good  work.  Indeed,  any  and  every  organisation  that  has 
for  its  object  the  bringing  together  of  the  two  nationalities  in 
friendly  intercourse  is  to  be  commended  and  encouraged. 

Dr.  Spieker,  of  Berlin,  president  of  the  German  Committee  of 
the  Anglo-German  friendship  movement,  has  recently  been  on  a 
visit  to  London.  I  did  not  myself  meet  him,  but  I  learn  on  all  sides 
that  he  was  well  pleased  with  his  reception.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  entertained  him  and  several  other  representatives  of 
the  joint  committee.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  expressing 
the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  offer  a  fraternal  welcome  to  his  foreign 
friends,  the  Archbishop  said  : 

Their  object  that  day  was  to  emphasize  the  religious  side  of  the  brotherhood 
and  friendship  subsisting  between  our  two  great  Empires.  Considering  their 
common  faith,  and  with  their  common  action  as  Christian  people,  anything 
other  than  friendliness  was  unthinkable — impossible.  We  in  this  country 
possessed,  in  common  with  the  people  of  Germany  across  the  sea,  a  robust 
love  of  freedom  and,  it  might  be  said,  a  robust  form  of  Christianity ;  and  he 
believed  that  the  Christian  side  of  the  trend  and  influence  towards  peace  was 
the  most  potent  side.  He  imagined  that  in  this  age  of  newspapers,  with  the 
telegraph  active  by  day  and  night,  misunderstandings  of  a  small  and  unneces- 
sary sort  were  more  apt  to  occur  than  in  days  of  less  hurry  and  compression, 
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and  that  dangerous  difficulties  were  likely  to  arise  far  more  often  from  mistake! 
than  from  ambition  and  envy.  They,  not  as  statesmen  or  politicians,  but  as 
Christian  men,  were  more  able  than  others  to  remove  possibilities  of  misunder- 
standing, and  they  meant  to  do  it.  They  would  use  every  endeavour  to  remove 
anything  that  could  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  Christian  amity.  The 
scholars,  theologians  and  men  of  letters  of  the  two  countries  were  brothers  in 
every  sense.  Beyond  ail  that,  they  who  were  engaged  in  this  movement  were 
accustomed  to  pray ;  prayer  underlay  all  that  they  did,  and  he  was  certain  it 
would  not  be  offered  in  vain.  With  all  their  hearts  they  asked  God  to  bless 
their  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  their  brothers — not  cousins — across  the  sea, 
whose  interests  were  identical. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  also  spoke  a  few  words  of  welcome,  and 
Dr.  Spiecker,  in  the  course  of  a  very  graceful  reply,  said : 

The  more  the  two  nations  came  in  contact  with  each  other  the  more  they 
felt  their  common  tie.  In  matters  of  science  the  Germans  might  be  compared 
to  miners  bringing  out  of  the  earth  precious  metals,  which  the  British  coined 
and  made  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  The  Germans  were  more 
idealistic  and  the  British  had  more  practical  strength.  Thoughts  of  peace  and 
good  will  had  been  well  described  as  a  protective  armour,  and  no  power  so 
much  as  religion  could  equip  these  two  nations  with  that  defence  against 
contrary  thoughts.  Such  a  movement  as  this  was  as  necessary  in  Germany  as 
here,  for  in  both  countries  there  were  persons  and  circles  trying  to  disturb 
peace  and  good  will. 

Certainly  speeches  of  this  kind  do  not  look  as  if  there  was 
any  room  for  ill-feeling  on  either  side.  Not  so  very  long  ago 
I  called  attention  in  these  pages  to  a  speech  made  by  Herr 
Durnberg,  when  he  was  visiting  England,  soon  after  his  African 
tour :  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  German  Colonial  Secretary 
told  us  that  his  Government  was  working  hand  in  hand  with 
our  Government  to  promote  civilisation  in  South  Africa ;  that  the 
German  soldiery  and  the  British  soldiery  were  fighting  side  by 
side  to  subdue  the  common  foe,  and  that  the  two  Governments 
were  doing  all  they  knew  to  solve  in  unison  those  great  social 
problems  which  confront  European  nations  in  that  great  con- 
tinent. In  these  circumstances  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
political  partisanship  should  be  the  means  of  undoing  what  is 
being  done  for  the  common  weal.  Germany  and  England  were 
never  meant  to  be  anything  else  than  friends,  and  it  is  the 
height  of  folly  for  anyone  to  suggest  otherwise.  Commercial 
rivalry  there  must  be,  but  that  is  all.  For  the  rest  it  should  and 
must  be  a  mutual  feeling  of  comradeship,  a  determination  to  work 
together  for  the  furtherance  of  civilisation  and  the  general  welfare 
of  mankind. 

I  have  had  from  time  to  time  in  these  articles  to  urge  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  politicians,  and  I  very  much  regret  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  have  allowed  himself  to  say 
the  things  he  did  about  Germany  and  the  German  people  during 
the  last  general  election :  that  he  had  on  former  occasions  lauded 
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Germany  and  the  German  people  to  the  skies  only  made  his 
change  of  attitude  the  more  discreditable  while  affording  oppor- 
tunity to  his  opponents  to  say  that  his  former  remarks  were 
insincere.  The  German  press  very  properly  dealt  with  him  as 
he  deserved,  and  in  Parliament  he  has  been  called  on  more  than 
once  for  an  explanation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  take  the 
lesson  to  heart,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his  supporters  will  repeat 
their  offence  at  the  forthcoming  election. 

I  do  npt  ask  my  readers  to  accept  as  gospel  all  the  rosy  state- 
ments that  are  made  about  working-class  living  in  Germany, 
but  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  meet  these  statements  with 
offensive  accusations.  Nothing  is  so  certain  to  stir  up  ill-feeling, 
and  nothing  a  nation  resents  more  than  to  have  their  poor  folk 
used  as  a  pawn  in  a  political  game.  This  is  the  offence  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  committed,  and  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  he  is  forgiven  either  in  this  country  or  in  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  read  the 
views  of  the  British  working-men  who  have  recently  been 
visiting  Germany.  There  is  no  better  way  of  getting  at  the 
truth  of  things  than  to  go  and  see  for  yourself,  and  this  is 
what  these  working-men  have  done,  with  the  best  results  to 
themselves  and  to  the  cause  of  friendship  between  the  two 
countries.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  working-men  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  to  pay  Germany  a  visit.  I 
fancy  it  would  be  a  revelation  to  many  of  them  who  for  weeks 
were  told  by  men  who  desired  to  represent  them  in  parliament 
that  the  German  working  classes  lived  on  "black"  bread  and 
horseflesh.  It  is  a  pleasing  contrast  to  turn  from  these  calumnies 
to  the  statesmanlike  utterance  of  Mr.  Balfour  when  addressing 
the  British  working  men  on  their  return  from  Germany.  Speaking 
at  a  luncheon  given  in  their  honour  he  said  : 

He  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  meet  them  with  all  the  fresh  impressions 
and  the  new  knowledge  they  had  derived  from  a  journey  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  pursuit  of  the  truth.  He  did  not  believe  there  was 
one  man  who  had  not  come  back  with  an  experience  enriched  by  knowledge 
which  no  study  of  books  or  poring  over  statistical  tables  or  the  consideration 
of  abstract  economic  doctrines  would  ever  have  given  him.  As  a  public  con- 
troversy in  this  country  got  hotter  and  hotter,  wild  statements  were  introduced 
without  any  attempt  being  made  to  say  anything  that  resembled  the  realities. 
He  could  not  understand  the  necessity  for  clogging  all  the  pathways  of 
knowledge  and  mugging  all  the  springs  of  controversy.  Surely  anybody  might 
oppose  Tariff  Reform  or  free  imports  without  grossly  controverting  the  facts  of 
the  civilisation  of  a  great  neighbouring  and  friendly  country.  To  drag  in 
German  civilisation  to  bespatter  it  with  the  mud  of  our  own  futile  controversies 
was  really  discreditable  to  the  public  life  of  this  country. 

As  a  strong  Tariff  Beformer  he  admitted  there  were  plenty  of  difficulties 
in  Tariff  Reform.  Let  those  who  oppose  Tariff  Reform  deal  with  those  diffi- 
culties. Do  not  let  them  pervert  facts.  The  gentlemen  who  had  come  back 
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from  Germany  would,  he  thought,  prove  conclusively,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  that  a  system  of  imports,  in  which  the  Government  of  the  day  deliberately 
and  avowedly  had  the  interests  of  their  own  trading,  commercial,  manufac- 
turing, and  agricultural  community  at  heart  was  one  which,  to  put  it  mildly, 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  very  highest  attainable — so  far  attainable — 
level  of  civilised  life.  That  did  not  prove  that  the  system  which  he  desired 
to  see  adopted  was  the  only  conceivable  or  possible  system.  They  would 
argue  that  out  on  its  merits,  but  do  not  let  them  drag  in  pure  imagination 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  tariffs  in  other  countries  and  pervert  the  views 
of  the  whole  of  our  countrymen,  who  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
with  their  own  eyes,  and  were  necessarily  the  prey  of  unscrupulous  agitators. 

Most  emphatically  Great  Britain  had  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  Germany. 
The  Germans  had  steadily,  with  great  knowledge,  perseverance,  and  directness 
of  purpose,  pursued  great  social  objects  in  the  centres  of  industry,  as  well  as 
in  the  country  districts,  and  had  pursued  them  with  great  success.  All  parties 
in  this  country  had  before  them  gigantic  problems  of  social  reforms,  and 
he  hoped  we  might  be  able  to  deal  with  them  in  the  same  spirit  of  serious 
earnestness,  as  distinct  from  mere  party  froth,  which  had  marked  German 
policy,  and  that  our  success  might  be  as  great  in  many  departments  as  theirs 
had  admittedly  been.* 

These  are  true  and  weighty  words.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
we  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  Germany  and  Germany  from 
us.  The  more  the  two  nationalities  see  of  each  other,  the  better 
they  will  come  to  understand  each  other  and  the  less  they  will 
believe  evil  of  each  other. 


PERSIA,    GERMANY,    ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA 

Kegarding  German  commerce  and  industry  Herr  von  Beth- 
mann  Hollweg,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  speaking  at  a  banquet 
given  by  the  German  Commercial  Congress  in  Berlin,  has 
reminded  us  that  the  transactions  and  resolutions  of  the  Congress 
constituted  a  reflection  of  the  progress  of  Germany's  internal 
and  foreign  policy,  to  such  an  extent  did  the  prosperity  of  the 
interests  now  represented  form  the  basis  of  their  public  life  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  progress  and  marvellous  extension  of 
Germany's  export  trade,  he  added,  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  extension  of  their  internal  market ;  so  the  cultivation  of  their 
foreign  economic  interests  had  become  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  of  their  foreign  policy — a  task  that  became  more  compli- 
cated and  many-sided  every  day  in  proportion  as  economic 
questions  became  questions  of  universal  moment.  "It  was  to 
the  activity,  trustworthiness,  daring,  and  acumen  of  their  pioneers 
that  their  commerce  and  industry  owed  their  rise."  t 

The  statement  that  the  cultivation  of  Germany's  foreign 
economic  interests  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  parts 

*  See  Report  in  The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  Jatnes's  Gazette,  April  25, 
f  See  Times  telegram,  April  13. 
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of  German  foreign  policy  is  specially  interesting  in  view  of  recent 
events  in  Persia.  The  subject  of  an  Anglo-Kussian  loan  to  the 
Persian  Government  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  little 
time,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Persian  Government 
would  have  gladly  accepted  the  loan  had  they  been  able  them- 
selves to  dictate  the  terms ;  but  they  have  declined  to  agree  to 
the  terms  on  which  Great  Britain  and  Kussia  are  prepared  to 
lend  the  money.  How  the  matter  will  end  it  is  not  possible  to 
tell ;  immediate  pressure  is,  however,  relieved  by  the  Crown 
jewels  being  valued  at  a  far  higher  price  than  it  was  supposed 
they  were  worth.  Meanwhile,  the  position  is  rendered  more 
interesting  by  the  presence  of  a  third  party — Germany — on  the 
scene. 

The  fact  that  a  representative  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  recently 
arrived  at  Teheran  has  given  rise  to  a  rumour  that  the  Persian 
Government  were  negotiating  with  Germany  at  the  same  time 
they  were  negotiating  with  Great  Britian  and  Russia.  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence  of  this  beyond  the  presence  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank  representative  in  the  Persian  capital,  and  on  this  point  the 
Cologne  Gazette  stated  early  in  the  month  that  no  "proposals 
have  been  addressed  to  Persia  from  the  German  side — not  even 
from  the  representative  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  who  is  at  present 
travelling  in  Persia."  Whether  or  not,  now  that  the  Persian 
Government  have  declined  assistance  from  Great  Britain  and 
Kussia,  they  will  turn  to  Germany,  is  another  question.  Should 
such  a  course  follow  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  complications. 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation  clearly  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  look  at  matters  a  little  closer.  If  a  loan  were 
negotiated  by  the  Deutsche  Bank  the  Bank  would  naturally 
require  a  quid  pro  quo.  Now  the  Persians  cannot  pledge  their 
customs,  as  these  are  pledged  already  to  Russia  and  Great 
Britain,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  security  they  could 
offer  unless  it  be  in  the  shape  of  concessions.  In  this  respect 
much  stir  has  been  caused  in  Russian  circles  by  a  telegram  from 
Teheran  that  appeared  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  on  March  30th, 
which  ran  thus  : — 

The  presence  of  a  representative  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin,  and  his 
studies  and  negotiations  with  Persians  of  authority,  have  aroused  among  them 
great  hopes  that  the  German  financial  world  would  still  be  not  indisposed  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Persian  State  in  its  financial  need  if  adequate 
guarantees  were  offered  and  favourable  concessions  were  made. 

This  telegram  apparently  is  construed  by  Eussia  to  mean 
that  Germany  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  railway  concessions  in 
Persia,  that  the  Deutsche  Bank  representative  is  the  nominee  of 
the  German  Government  and  that  the  whole  matter  is  closely 
allied  with  the  Baghdad  Bail  way.  Naturally  Eussia  is  anxious, 
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seeing  that  Persia  bound  herself  to  Kussia  some  years  ago  not 
to  make  any  railways  at  all  for  a  fixed  period.  It  is  true  this 
period  has  long  ago  elapsed  and  a  further  arrangement  of  a 
similar  nature  has  likewise  terminated  or  is  on  the  verge  of 
terminating.  Moreover,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Russia  did  not 
urge  these  restrictions  on  Persia  without  a  purpose,  and  doubt- 
less that  purpose  would  be  nullified  if  the  Persian  Government 
were  now  to  make  railway  concessions  to  Germany. 

As  regards  our  position  in  respect  to  railway  concessions  in 
Persia  it  may  be  gathered  from  Lord  Lansdowne's  statement  in 
May,  1903. 

The  position  (he  said)  in  which  we  stand  is  this,  that  whenever  railway 
construction  takes  place  in  Persia  we  have  a  right  to  construct,  or  procure  the 
construction  of,  railways  in  the  southern  part  of  that  country.  Persia  will 
then  be  opened,  not  only  to  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  other  countries,  but  to 
the  capital  and  enterprise  of  this  country  as  well ;  and,  though  that  arrange- 
ment may  not  be  recorded  in  any  very  formal  manner,  we  are  satisfied  that 
there  is  a  binding  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  Government,  and  we 
should  certainly  maintain  that  this  is  its  character. 

This  position  was  reaffirmed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  August 
29,  1907,  in  a  despatch  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  and  in  reply  to  a 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  few  days  ago  as  to  whether 
we  still  possess  a  right  to  construct  railways  in  South  Persia, 
whatever  construction  had  taken  place  in  any  other  part  of  that 
kingdom  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  power,  the  Foreign 
Secretary  said :  "  His  Majesty's  Government  regard  the  under- 
taking by  which  the  right  in  question  was  conferred  as  still 
binding,  though  the  extent  to  which  it  would  be  exercised  by  His 
Majesty's  Government  would  of  course  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement." 

And  now  as  to  the  German  position :  Germany  has  always 
disclaimed  any  interests  in  Persia  other  than  economic  interests, 
and  when  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  was  concluded,  as  the 
Times  leader  writer  has  reminded  us,  Germany  received  assur- 
ances that  her  interests  would  be  respected.  On  the  same 
occasion  the  North  German  Gazette  observed  that  Germany  was 
not  pursuing  political  objects  in  any  of  the  regions  to  which  that 
instrument  related,  and  that  her  commercial  interests  in  Persia 
were  safeguarded  by  the  principle  of  the  "  open  door  "  which  the 
agreement  adopted.  Speaking  later  on  in  the  Reichstag,  Prince 
Biilow  remarked  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  general 
standpoint  of  German  policy  not  to  intermeddle  in  the  internal 
political  questions  of  Persia,  adding  that  "when  Russia  and 
England  exhibit  a  special  interest  in  these  questions  we  do  not 
ignore  that  both  Powers,  in  consequence  of  their  territorial  rela- 
tions, are  interested  in  the  first  place  in  the  maintenance  of  peace 
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and  order  in  Persia."  The  most  recent  contribution  from  a 
German  source  to  the  subject  is  a  leading  article  in  the  Vossische 
Zeitung  in  which  the  writer  says  : 

The  circumstance  that  England  and  Russia  have  agreed  to  a  convention  to 
regard  the  southern  and  the  northern  parts  of  Persia  as  their  respective  spheres 
of  influence  cannot  possibly  impose  upon  those  Powers  the  obligation  to 
abstain  from  all  business  operations  in  those  spheres.  And  even  if  this 
monstrous  suggestion  could  be  altered  the  central  part  of  Persia  remains  free, 
even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Anglo-Eussian  Convention. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  situation.  Possibly  it  may  be  that  the 
Deutsche  Bank  desires  to  secure  concessions  from  the  Persian 
Government,  either  for  a  railway  to  connect  with  the  Baghdad 
railway  or  for  some  other  purpose,  but  the  real  point  at  issue  is 
whether  the  concession  so  desired  has  a  political  or  an  economical 
interest.  Clear  it  is  that  Germany  has  passed  her  word  that  she 
aims  at  no  political  gain  in  Persia  either  through  the  agency  of 
the  British,  Eussian,  or  Persian  Governments,  but  in  none  of  the 
proceedings,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  gather,  has  anything  been  said 
about  economic  interests.  If  it  be,  as  Germany  asserts,  that  she 
already  possesses  these  interests,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
she  will  forgo  any  rights  she  may  have  in  that  respect.  Equally 
difficult  is  it  to  see  how  either  Russia  or  Great  Britain  can  refuse 
any  legitimate  extension  of  these  interests.  So  long  as  we  secure 
and  maintain  control  over  the  last  section  of  the  Baghdad  railway 
and  take  care  that  no  economic  concession  by  Persia  interferes 
with  British  political  interests  in  that  region  all  should  be  well. 
To  a  certain  extent  we  may  be  handicapped  by  our  Russian 
engagement.  Possibly  a  solution  will  be  found  in  a  three-power 
agreement  as  to  economic  interests  with  the  Persian  Government. 


THE   TRIPLE  ALLIANCE 

In  the  concluding  days  of  last  month  Herr  von  Bethmann 
Hollweg,  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor,  paid  a  visit  to  Rome 
which  seems  to  have  proved  eminently  satisfactory.  The  com- 
ment made  on  the  visit  in  question  by  the  German  Press  is  to 
the  effect  that  both  in  Rome  and  Vienna  confidence  in  the 
permanence  of  the  Triple  Alliance  has  been  materially  increased, 
and  that  during  his  visit  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor  received 
impressions  confirming  the  belief  that  the  Triple  Alliance  idea 
has,  in  wide  circles  of  population  in  Italy,  taken  root  as  deeply  as 
in  Germany  and  in  Austria-Hungary. 

This  fact,  as  the  Times  Berlin  correspondent  points  out  in  the 
course  of  an  able  summary  of  the  German  Chancellor's  visit  to 
Rome,  the  North-German  Gazette  says,  only  stands  out  the  more 
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clearly  when  spasmodic  efforts  are  made  to  counteract  it,  the 
continuity  of  Italian  policy  being  shown  especially  by  the  proofs 
that  Italian  statesmanship  remains  independent  of  Ministerial 
changes.  "  The  conversations  have  shown  once  more  the  complete 
accord  of  the  Cabinets  of  Eome  and  Berlin  with  the  Vienna 
Government,  especially  in  the  effort  to  preserve  the  status  quo  in 
the  East.  The  Triple  Alliance  Powers  watch  sympathetically 
the  constitutional  development  of  Turkey  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  Balkan  States,  and  support  the  unanimous  efforts  of  all  the 
Powers  for  the  maintenance  of  Peace."  Commenting  on  Herr 
von  Bethmann  Hollweg's  visit  to  the  Vatican,  the  same  journal 
observes  that  the  affairs  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  were 
also  discussed. 

This  Italian  league  of  peace  constitutes  a  hopeful  sign  for  the 
permanence  of  European  tranquillity.  Friendly  relations  between 
the  three  great  Western  Powers  are  not  only  valuable  as  showing 
that  these  Powers  are  free  from  any  hostile  intent,  but  such 
relations  inevitably  tend  to  impair  any  policy  which  might  conflict 
with  the  maintenance  of  their  present  harmony. 


THE  AGRAM    TRIAL 

Another  cause  of  potential  complications  between  Austro- 
Hungary  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula  has  been  finally  removed 
since  our  last  issue.  In  the  year  1909  a  pan-Serb  conspiracy  was 
reported  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The 
alleged  conspiracy  was  declared  to  be  directed  against  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government.  The  supposed  authors  of  this  con- 
spiracy—two brothers  of  the  name  of  Prebitchievich — were  con- 
victed at  Vienna  of  having  conspired  against  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government,  and  were  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude. 
Subsequently  a  fuller  investigation  elicited  the  fact  that  the 
alleged  conspiracy  had  no  existence  in  reality,  and  that  therefore 
the  men  convicted  were  manifestly  innocent  of  the  crime  of  which 
they  had  been  found  guilty.  The  brothers  Prebitchievich  were 
therefore  apparently  entitled  to  an  immediate  cancelment  of  their 
conviction.  But  in  Austria,  as  in  almost  all  continental  countries, 
the  admission  that  a  prisoner  has  been  wrongfully  sentenced  does 
not  necessitate  his  immediate  release.  The  sentence  stands 
against  him  till  it  has  been  formally  revoked. 

In  Austria,  however,  the  mills  of  the  law  grind  slowly,  though 
in  the  end  they  may  grind  justly,  and  it  was  only  in  the  first  week 
of  April  that  the  Austrian  courts  could  complete  the  formalities 
required  to  justify  the  cancelment  of  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude. 
And  it  is  matter  for  satisfaction  that  a  judicial  murder  did  not 
result  from  the  action  of  the  public  prosecutor,  who  demanded 
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that  instant  death  sentence  should  be  passed  on  the  prisoners 
convicted  of  high  treason.  The  court  by  whom  the  brothers  were 
tried  seemed  to  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
alleged  conspiracy,  but,  in  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  saw  no 
evidence  to  believe  that  they  were  associated  with  the  con- 
spirators. By  a  curious  euphemism  the  High  Court  stated  that 
the  sentence  in  question  was  annulled  ''on  account  of  essential 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  allegations,  on  the  strength  of  which 
the  brothers  had  been  sentenced  to  death  for  high  treason." 


LIBERIA   AND   THE    UNITED  STATES 

The  Great  white  Republic  of  the  West  has  suddenly  developed 
a  novel  interest  in  the  black  Republic  of  Liberia.  In  common 
with  other  South  American  Republics  Liberia  has  asserted  her 
independence  by  repudiating  the  debts  owing  to  foreign  nations 
for  money  lent.  But  notwithstanding  this  slight  financial 
irregularity,  the  Commission,  to  cite  the  words  of  the  report 
issued  by  them  on  their  return  to  Washington,  "  were  impressed 
with  the  dignity  and  intelligence  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Liberian  Government  with  whom  they  came  into  contact." 
They  attribute  the  misfortunes  of  Liberia  "mainly  to  foreign 
influences  "  ;  and  in  American  phraseology  "  foreign  is  tantamount 
to  English."  They  further  recommend  that  the  United  States 
should  take  over  the  State  debts  of  the  Liberian  Republic.  No 
definite  arrangement  is  even  suggested.  All  they  propose  is 
that  the  United  States  should  maintain  a  research  station  in 
Liberia,  and  that  the  question  of  an  American  coaling  station 
in  Liberia  should  be  re-opened,  the  expenses  of  this  coaling 
station  being  defrayed  by  the  Liberian  Republic.  "Liberia," 
we  are  informed,  "if  left  unaided,  is  in  danger  of  being  swept 
by  foreign  aggression  from  the  map."  To  this  statement  the 
only  reply  we  can  make  is  that  if  the  only  danger  which  threatens 
the  independence  of  Liberia  is  that  of  annexation  by  Great 
Britain,  the  most  timorous  of  Liberians  may  sleep  in  peace.  We 
may  add  that  the  American  Senate  seems  to  be  distinctly  hostile 
to  the  United  States  establishing  any  kind  of  national  tutelage, 
as  any  such  tutelage  is  tantamount  to  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine. 

RUSSIA    AND    FINLAND 

I  trust  that  the  attitude  of  Finland,  which  is  exactly  what 
I  anticipated  last  month,  may  lead  the  Czar  and  his  Ministers 
to  declare  the  charge  not  proven  for  the  present.  A  loyal 
Finland  is  a  cause  of  strength  to  Russia ;  a  disloyal  Finland  is 
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a  cause  of  weakness.  The  policy  so  far  adopted  by  the  Diet 
at  Helsingfors  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  constitutional  ideas. 
On  the  reception  of  the  Bill  drawn  up  by  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment and  forwarded  to  Helsingfors  no  statement  has  as  yet 
been  made  public.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  for  granted 
the  net  result  will  prove  to  be  the  expediency  of  rendering  the 
administration  of  Russia  and  Finland  more  intimate  than  they 
are  at  present.  In  itself  this  expediency  cannot  I  think  reason- 
ably be  disputed.  The  allegation  of  the  Fins  is  that  Russia's 
opposition  to  the  maintenance  of  Finland's  independence  is  due 
not  to  the  Russian  people,  but  to  the  Russian  Czar  ,who  is  deter- 
mined to  thwart  the  policy  of  the  Finnish  people,  who,  while 
having  no  wish  to  sever  their  historic  connection  with  Russia, 
are  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  maintain  their  historic  con- 
stitution. 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  Finland  is  either  able  or  willing 
to  maintain  her  independence  in  the  face  of  Russian  opposition. 
The  Great  White  Czar  has  a  hold  upon  the  Russian  people 
whose  strength  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate.  The  Duma  owes 
its  real  power  to  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  Russian  people. 
Whatever  the  Duma's  aspirations  may  be,  in  favour  of  constitu- 
tional or  even  Parliamentary  institutions,  its  strength  lies  in  its 
being  identified  with  the  principle  of  Russian  nationality.  This 
nationality  is  embodied  in  the  personality  of  the  Great  White 
Czar.  From  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  if  not  from  a  far 
earlier  period  of  Muscovite  history,  the  Romanoff  dynasty  has 
been  identified  with  the  memories,  the  traditions,  the  aspirations 
of  the  Russian  nation.  In  as  far  as  the  political  or  parliamentary 
reforms  advocated  by  the  Duma  are  identical  with  the  tenets  of 
Russian  nationality,  these  reforms  find  favour  with  the  Russian 
people,  but  if  the  Duma  advocated  reforms  which  were  not  in 
harmony  with  the  absolute  supremacy  of  Russian  nationality 
it  would  forfeit  the  support  of  the  Russian  people.  Russian 
loyalty  is  not  a  mere  sentimental  force  as  loyalty  is  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  west  of  Europe,  but  it  is  a  living  power.  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  Russians  who  have  been  long  away  from 
Russia,  the  Czar  to  the  vast  majority  of  his  subjects  is  still  the 
Great  White  Czar,  the  father  of  the  Russian  people,  the  champion 
of  Muscovite  nationality. 

"Finnish  autonomy  is  reduced  to  an  empty  phrase."  It  is 
in  these  words  that  the  policy  by  which  Russia  intends  to 
administer  Finland  for  the  future  is  described  by  the  ablest  of 
Anglo-Russian  journalists,  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of 
any  personal  enmity  or  animosity  against  Russia.  Henceforth, 
if  the  Duma  has  its  way,  "the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  may  be  defined  or  amended  by  established 
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legislative  process  on  the  Imperial  initiative."  Throughout  the 
period  when  the  Duma  was  the  object  of  the  exaggerated  adula- 
tion of  our  British  Liberals,  and  when  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  as  Prime  Minister,  went  out  of  his  way  to  express 
his  admiration  for  the  Liberalism  which  found  favour  with  our 
doctrinaire  Liberals,  I  ventured  to  state  my  conviction  that 
the  first  practical  reform  the  Duma  would  endorse  would  be  to 
deprive  Finland  of  the  Constitutional  Government  her  people  had 
hitherto  enjoyed. 

The  Duma  has  made  no  protest  against  the  attempt  to 
deprive  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  of  the  parliamentary 
institutions  it  has  hitherto  preserved  under  the  rule  of  Russia, 
and  it  would  be  matter  for  surprise  and  regret  if  the  Diet 
of  Helsingfors  did  not  display  reluctance  to  accept  any  more 
intimate  incorporation  with  Eussia  than  she  is  subjected  to  under 
present  arrangements.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that 
Finland  would  do  wisely  in  coming  to  some  compromise  with 
the  colonies  of  the  north.  In  international  arrangements  David 
in  the  long  run  has  to  give  way  to  Goliath ;  and  the  weaker 
Power  is  compelled  to  accept  the  supremacy  of  the  stronger. 
By  parting  with  some  portion  of  her  independence  the  Grand 
Duchy  would  probably  escape  any  risk  of  drastic  action  on  the 
part  of  Russia ;  and  in  these  days  of  wireless  telegraphy  and 
rapid  locomotion  events  develop  far  more  rapidly  than  they  did 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  no  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  Russian  nation  to  deprive  Finland  of  her  constitutional 
privileges,  and  the  Czar  has  no  ambition,  if  common  report  is 
correct,  to  exercise  the  same  authority  in  Finland  as  His  Majesty 
wields  in  Russia. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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LORD  KITCHENER  ON  THE  LAND  DEFENCES 
OF  AUSTRALIA 

By  F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE 
(Our  Special  Correspondent  in  the  Commonwealth) 

EARLY  in  February  Lord  Kitchener's  report  on  the  military 
forces  of  Australia  was  published  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
Though  the  fruit  of  what  necessarily  was,  in  the  most  liberal 
sense,  but  a  cursory  study  of  existing  conditions  in  regard  to 
Australian  defence,  the  document  is  nevertheless  a  masterly 
synopsis  of  those  conditions,  and  embodies  an  equally  masterly 
series  of  suggestions  for  their  improvement.  Of  barren  negative 
criticism  there  is  little.  Content  with  recording  an  emphatic 
opinion  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  Commonwealth's  present 
defensive  preparations,  the  field-marshal  devotes  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  his  remarks  to  the  more  profitable  subject  of 
remedying  the  existing  deficiencies. 

The  report  is  a  masterpiece  both  of  condensation  and  of 
amplitude.  Each  sentence  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  all  necessary  details  are  noted.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  distinguished  visitor  only  landed  on  Australian  soil 
at  Port  Darwin  on  December  21,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  period  of  his  visit  embraced  the  most  trying  weeks  of  the 
year,  he  contrived  in  the  space  of  less  than  two  months  to 
attend  military  camps  in  each  of  the  six  separate  States,  as  far 
apart  in  some  cases  as  London  is  from  Constantinople,  to  inspect 
the  fortifications  of  all  the  leading  seaports,  and  to  draw  up  a 
report  of  considerable  length  and  complexity,  one  cannot  but 
admire  the  marvellous  activity  shown.  Indeed,  Lord  Kitchener's 
recent  tour  suggests  the  concentrated  energy  of  a  Savarov  or  a 
Napoleon. 

It  were  unjust,  however,  to  deny  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  military  and  railway  authorities  full  credit  for 
the  important  part  played  by  them  in  making  this  great  achieve- 
ment possible,  and  the  zeal  shown  by  the  men,  and  the  patriotic 
readiness  to  grant  all  required  facilities  exhibited  by  the  whole 
class  of  employers  deserve  full  commendation.  Extreme  heat 
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and  the  alternate  paroxysms  of  business  and  pleasure  that  attend 
the  death  of  an  old  year  and  the  birth  of  a  new  combined  to 
render  the  task  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  muster  of  men  at  each 
point  of  concentration  extremely  difficult.  But  it  was  universally 
recognised  that  a  visit  by  Lord  Kitchener  was  no  ordinary  honour, 
and  no  effort  was  spared  to  make  the  most  favourable  impression 
of  Australian  hospitality  and  military  zeal  on  the  mind  of  so 
great  an  organiser  of  war. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  report  Lord  Kitchener  gracefully 
acknowledges  the  admirable  spirit  displayed.  He  thanks  the 
various  officials  who  did  so  much  to  expedite  his  investigations, 
and  compliments  Australia  on  the  "  excellent  material "  for 
defence  provided  by  her  young  manhood,  and  on  the  "  great 
keenness"  shown  by  the  troops  in  carrying  out  their  military 
duties.  But  while  expressing  the  highest  approval  of  the 
intrinsic  quality  of  the  Australian  soldier,  he  adds  a  warning 
whose  justification  is  to  be  found  in  every  page  of  modern  history. 
"  In  these  days,  however  excellent,  fighting  material  and  the 
greatest  zeal,  though  indispensable  adjuncts,  are  not  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  enable  a  force  to  take  the  field  against 
thoroughly  trained  troops  with  any  chance  of  success."  In  other 
words,  the  days  of  the  bill  and  the  bow  are  past.  The  rustic  and 
the  artisan  cannot  be  at  once  transformed  into  soldiers  simply 
by  providing  them  with  weapons.  Scientific  warfare  requires 
scientific  preparation,  and  in  respect  to  the  latter  Lord  Kitchener 
perceives  Australia's  chief  weakness. 

Impetuosity  is  a  characteristic  of  youth  in  nations  as  in 
individuals.  The  current  is  most  vehement  near  the  source  of 
the  stream.  The  Field-Marshal  emphasises  this  familiar  truth 
in  calling  attention  to  "a  distinct  tendency  to  go  too  fast  and 
neglect  essential  preliminaries  of  training  for  more  advanced 
studies  which  the  troops  engaged  were  not  capable  of  carrying 
out  properly."  The  services  of  the  drill-sergeant  are  needed 
before  those  of  the  tactician.  This  "  tendency  to  go  too  fast " 
is  not,  perhaps,  confined  to  military  matters  in  Australia.  Still, 
over-eagerness  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  for  it  bespeaks  energy 
and  initiative.  Time  and  experience  will  in  due  course  exercise 
their  moderating  influences  and  temper  progress  with  prudence. 

An  impressive  warning,  repeated  again  and  again  of  late 
years,  is  conveyed  in  a  later  passage  of  the  introductory  observa- 
tions referring  to  Australia's  vital  need — men.  "  The  danger  of 
want  of  population  and  consequent  ineffective  occupation  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  serious  existing 
condition  in  Australia,  as  it  may  greatly  imperil  the  stability  of 
the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  Commonwealth."  It  is  well 
that  the  very  root  of  Australia's  present  insecurity  should  again 
VOL.  XIX.— No.  112.  T 
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be  exposed.  Armies  and  the  revenues  necessary  to  support  them 
cannot  be  raised  without  men.  The  condition  of  the  Northern 
Territory  probably  struck  Lord  Kitchener's  attention  with 
particular  force.  This  vast  region  embraces  523,620  square  miles 
of  land,  and  lies  close  to  Asia,  the  most  populous  of  the  continents. 
At  present  it  contains,  exclusive  of  the  aborigines,  barely  one 
thousand  white  people  and  about  twice  as  many  Chinese.  It 
lacks  railway  communication  with  the  settled  parts  of  Australia, 
and  is  completely  isolated  from  them.  Its  magnificent  harbour, 
Port  Darwin,  accessible  to  the  largest  vessels  afloat,  and  con- 
stituting the  natural  gateway  to  tropical  Australia,  lies,  save  for 
the  British  Fleet,  absolutely  defenceless.  Behind  it  extend 
millions  of  acres  of  fertile  plains  never  yet  tilled,  and  never  likely 
to  be  cultivated  by  white  hands.  Practically  no  industry  flourishes 
in  a  region  which  could  support  myriads  of  agriculturists  and 
operatives.  Such  have  been  the  fruits  of  a  "  White  Australia  " 
policy  pursued  now  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Such  must  con- 
tinue to  be  its  fruits.  Unless  racial  prejudices  be  subordinated 
to  climatic  necessities  the  Great  Lone  Land  of  Australia  will 
undoubtedly  be  inundated  hereafter  by  the  human  overflow  of 
the  neighbouring  continent,  when  the  great  struggle  for  sea 
dominion  shall  begin,  and  when  the  British  lion  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  defend  his  lair. 

The  present  lack  of  railway  communication  between  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  Australia  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  southern  and  eastern  on  the  other,  was  naturally  noticed  by 
Lord  Kitchener.  Defects  from  a  strategic  point  of  view  such 
as  want  of  uniformity  of  gauge  are  particularly  pointed  out  as 
prejudicial  to  the  rapid  mobilisation  of  troops.  "  That  railway  con- 
struction has,  while  developing  the  country,  resulted  in  lines 
that  would  appear  to  be  more  favourable  to  an  enemy  invading 
Australia  than  to  the  defence  of  the  country"  is  by  no  means 
reassuring.  The  recommendation  is  made  that  a  War  Kailway 
Council  similar  to  that  existing  in  the  United  Kingdom  should 
be  constituted;  and  no  doubt,  assisted  by  such  a  body,  the 
Commonwealth  and  various  State  Governments,  in  planning  and 
executing  future  railway  works,  will  endeavour  so  far  as  possible 
to  satisfy  strategic  as  well  as  commercial  needs,  and  where  these 
are  irreconcilable,  to  give  the  public  safety  precedence  over  the 
public  convenience. 

Lord  Kitchener's  final  opinion  of  Australia's  present  military 
position  is  summed  up  with  remarkable  terseness  and  lucidity. 
"  The  conclusion  I  have  come  to  shortly  is,  that  the  present 
forces  are  inadequate  in  numbers,  training,  organisation,  and 
munitions  of  war,  to  defend  Australia  from  the  dangers  that  are 
due  to  the  present  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  country,  as  well 
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as  to  its  isolated  position."  Among  "  the  present  conditions " 
so  gently  hinted  at  the  Field-Marshal  undoubtedly  included  the 
continued  assertion  of  Australia's  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  a  standing  challenge  by  all  coloured  races.  The 
liabilities  its  maintenance  must  impose  on  the  white  inhabitants 
of  the  continent  are  too  obvious  to  be  ignored.  The  gateways  of 
an  unoccupied  Garden  of  Eden  can  only  be  guarded  by  the 
sword. 

After  the  introductory  remarks  just  summarised,  Lord 
Kitchener  proceeds  to  offer  his  formal  recommendations  with  a 
view  to  the  remedying  of  the  defects  in  the  Australian  military 
system  observed  by  him.  These  recommendations  are  of  an 
eminently  practical  character,  and  are  based,  not  on  considerations 
of  theoretical  perfection,  but  on  actual  possibilities.  It  were  far 
easier,  the  merest  novice  can  see,  to  devise  a  satisfactory  scheme 
of  defence  for  a  small  country  with  a  large  population  than  for  a 
very  large  country  with  a  very  small  population.  The  problem  in 
Australia  is  complicated  by  the  virtual  emptiness  of  the  most 
vulnerable  regions,  while  districts  of  less  strategic  importance  are 
almost  overcrowded.  If  the  drastic  methods  of  compulsory  dis- 
persion of  population  practised  by  the  ancient  Babylonian  kings 
could  be  enforced  in  Australia  the  military  organiser's  task  would 
be  much  simplified.  A  quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Melbourne, 
for  instance,  might  receive  marching  orders  for  Port  Darwin ; 
and  the  security  of  both  places  would  thus  be  provided  for.  The 
excess  of  Sydney  would  supply  the  urgent  requirements  of  Albany, 
and  so  on.  But  Lord  Kitchener  was  not  endowed  with  the 
powers  of  a  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  had  to  accept  the  situation 
as  he  found  it.  Financial  considerations,  too,  could  not  be 
disregarded. 

It  were  idle  for  a  medical  adviser  to  prescribe  for  an  impecuni- 
ous patient  a  prolonged  stay  at  some  fashionable  and  expensive 
health  resort.  Lord  Kitchener's  vast  experience  as  a  practical 
administrator  made  him  sensible  of  these  limitations,  and  he  was 
careful  to  cut  Australia's  coat  of  mail  according  to  the  quantity  of 
material  at  hand.  Premising  that,  while  the  Commonwealth's 
defence  still  depends  primarily  on  the  British  Navy,  a  contingency 
might  arise  when  the  Imperial  naval  forces  would  be  in  a  position 
of  temporary  inferiority  to  some  actual  or  potential  enemy  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world,  he  urges  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
self-governing  Dominions  "  to  provide  a  military  force  adequate 
not  only  to  deal  promptly  with  any  attempt  at  invasion,  but  also 
to  ensure  local  safety  and  public  confidence  until  our  superiority 
at  sea  has  been  decisively  and  comprehensively  asserted."  It  is 
important  to  notice  that  the  report  and  recommendations  it 
embodies  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  in  the  end,  whatever 
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enemy,  or  coalition  of  enemies,  the  British  Empire  might  have  to 
confront,  the  Navy  would  ultimately  prove  victorious.  No  British 
citizen  would  wish  to  believe  otherwise ;  yet  recent  political 
developments  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  portentous  expansion  of 
some  foreign  navies,  suggest  disquieting  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
assumption  be  not  too  optimistic.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain. 
The  Imperial  Navy  of  the  future,  if  our  maritime  supremacy  is  to 
remain  unimpaired,  must  be  supported  by  the  whole  Empire  ;  and 
not  merely,  as  hitherto,  by  the  inhabitants  of  barely  one-hundredth 
part  of  its  surface. 

Subject  to  the  important  condition  stated,  the  scheme 
proposed  is  briefly  as  follows.  Out  of  the  4,275,000  people  now 
inhabiting  the  Commonwealth,  Lord  Kitchener  estimates  that 
1,295,000  consist  of  "  males  of  a  fighting  age."  These,  he 
thinks,  should  provide  sufficient  material  for  an  army  of  a  total 
strength  of  80,000  men,  one  half  to  be  available  as  a  mobile 
striking  force,  and  the  remainder  to  undertake  garrison  duty  in 
the  various  important  cities  and  seaports,  assisted,  no  doubt,  by 
the  reserves.  The  proposed  organisation  will  include  21  brigades 
of  4  battalions  each  of  infantry,  28  regiments  of  light  horse,  49 
four-gun  field  batteries,  7  four-gun  heavy  aod  howitzer  batteries, 
the  artillery  numbering  224  guns  in  all,  7  communication  com- 
panies, and  14  field  companies  of  engineers,  with  the  propor- 
tionate allowance  of  departmental  troops  to  each  arm.  The 
annual  cost  in  the  seventh  year,  when  the  scheme  proposed,  if 
adopted,  will  be  in  full  operation,  is  estimated  at  £1, 884,000,  a 
sum  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  ^61,742,000  allowed  by  the  late 
Defence  Act.  In  principle,  the  difference  between  the  two  schemes 
is  that,  whereas  the  one  recently  sanctioned  appears  intended  to 
provide  quantity  of  fighting  material,  Lord  Kitchener  aims  rather 
at  quality. 

With  the  elaborate  technical  recommendations  relating  to 
machinery  and  organisation  it  is  not  proposed  to  deal  here,  for  these 
are  matters  rather  for  the  military  expert  than  the  general  reader. 
The  suggested  methods  of  enrolment  and  training  of  Australia's 
future  defenders  may,  however,  be  briefly  referred  to.  In  regard 
to  the  former,  Lord  Kitchener  recommends  the  division  of  the 
settled  portions  of  the  continent  into  215  areas,  each  under  the 
charge  of  a  special  officer  suitably  qualified  for  his  work  and 
responsible  for  the  efficient  training  of  the  unit  under  his  control. 
The  necessity  for  a  period  of  active  training  each  year  consider- 
ably longer  than  that  now  required  is  strongly  urged,*  and  its 
extension  to  the  attainment  of  his  twenty-fifth  year  by  each 
soldier  is  also  recommended.  On  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-six 
the  ordinary  soldier's  military  education  will  be  considered  finished, 
*  See  issue  for  December,  1909. 
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and  he  will  enter  the  reserve  as  provided  by  clause  60  of  the 
Defence  Act.  Thus  commencing  as  a  junior  cadet  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  each  future  defender  of  the  Commonwealth  will  undergo 
a  course  of  training  extending  over  fourteen  years.* 

The  vital  importance  of  bestowing  a  thorough  training  on  all 
future  officers  is  insisted  on  with  peculiar  force.  A  military 
college  established  at  some  convenient  centre,  and  modelled 
largely  on  the  famous  American  establishment  at  West  Point,  is 
the  keystone  of  the  whole  scheme.  The  maintenance  of  the 
college  will  involve  a  yearly  charge  estimated  at  about  £15,000, 
and  the  institution  will  be  the  nursery  of  a  Staff  Corps  consisting 
of  350  thoroughly  trained  officers,  the  brain  of  the  future 
Australian  Army.  Taking  twenty  years  as  the  average  service 
for  each,  and  allowing  for  wastage,  the  proposed  college  will  have 
to  turn  out  eighteen  officers  each  year  out  of  its  total  complement 
of  100  cadets.  The  minimum  period  of  training  is  fixed  at  three 
years,  and  a  staff  consisting  of  a  director,  twelve  instructors  and 
assistants  and  two  clerks  is  to  manage  the  establishment.  The 
Staff  Corps,  when  complete,  will  include  190  lieutenants,  ninety 
captains,  fifty  majors,  thirteen  lieutenant-colonels  and  seven 
colonels.  These  officers,  it  is  wisely  recommended,  from  time 
to  time  "  should  be  sent  abroad  to  study,  and  be  attached  to  the 
other  land  forces  of  the  British  Empire,  so  that  an  officer  of 
this  staff  corps  would  be  equal  if  not  superior  in  military  educa- 
tion, to  the  officers  of  any  army  in  the  world."  The  free  inter- 
change of  Imperial  officers,  both  naval  and  military,  would  not 
only  promote  efficiency,  but  also  strengthen  the  sentiment  of 
Imperial  unity. 

But  while  recommending  an  extended  period  for  the  men, 
and  a  thoroughly  scientific  course  of  military  education  for  their 
officers,  Lord  Kitchener  strongly  impresses  on  the  minds  of  the 
Australian  public  that  on  them  rests  the  chief  responsibility  for 
the  success  of  the  scheme.  No  skill  of  plan,  no  perfection  of 
detail,  will  suffice  to  render  effective  any  military  machine  that 
human  genius  could  devise  if  the  right  spirit  be  wanting  in  the 
people  for  whose  protection  the  national  army  exists.  In  eloquent 
words  Lord  Kitchener  reiterates  truths  which  are  familiar  indeed 
to  all  leaders  of  men  both  in  thought  and  action  ;  but  which 
modern  democracy  is  too  apt  to  ignore.  "  The  first  and  impera- 
tive principle  for  the  enrolment  and  maintenance  of  these  80,000 
men  as  an  efficient  citizen  force  is  that  the  nation  as  a  whole 
should  take  a  pride  in  its  defenders,  insist  upon  the  organisation 

*  The  training  required  by  law,  over  and  above  home  training,  would  then  stand — 
for  junior  cadets,  12  to  14  years,  120  hours ;  for  senior  cadets,  14  to  18  years,  equi- 
valent to  16  days ;  recruit  training,  18  to  19  years — 16  days,  8  of  which  to  be  in 
camp  ;  trained  soldiers,  19  to  20  years — 16  days,  8  of  which  to  be  in  camp  ;  20  to  25 
years,  6  days  in  camp ;  25  to  26  years,  muster  parade  only. 
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being  real  and  designed  for  war  purposes  only,  and  provide  the 
means  for  properly  educating,  training  and  equipping  their  officers 
and  men."  The  nation,  then,  must  stand  behind  the  army. 
Moral  force  must  lend  its  inspiring  aid  to  physical. 

Politics  in  the  military  sphere  must  be  non-existent.  The 
election  of  any  officer  to  Parliament  should,  Lord  Kitchener  holds, 
necessitate  his  retirement  from  the  force,  as  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell.  "  Political  feeling  in  an  army,"  he  observes,  "  is 
always  a  serious  drawback  to  efficiency,  and  may  become  a 
danger  to  the  State."  The  warning  conveyed  has  been  justified 
on  numerous  occasions  within  the  last  century,  especially  among 
the  South  American  Kepublics.  "  The  force  must  be  an  integral 
portion  of  the  national  life.  The  citizen  should  be  brought  up 
from  boyhood  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  he  will  be  enrolled 
as  fit  to  defend  his  country ;  and  he  should  be  acccustomed  to 
practise  those  habits  of  self-denial,  of  devotion  to  and  emulation 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  of  reticence  and  of  prompt  obedience 
to  lawful  authority,  which  are  essential  to  the  formation  of 
patriotic  and  efficient  citizen  soldiers." 

Those  words  ably  epitomise  the  whole  code  of  soldierly 
duty.  Amid  the  gabble  of  vote-hunting  demagogues,  ever  eager 
to  offer  indulgences,  and  to  delude  the  citizen  into  the  belief 
that  the  State  exists  for  him,  and  not  he  for  the  State,  the 
fundamental  principles  that  underlie  civic  as  well  as  martial 
duty  are  too  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Britons  beyond  Australian 
shores,  also,  might  heed  Lord  Kitchener's  words.  When  he 
again  and  again  pointedly  refers  to  the  "  honour  of  serving  their 
country,"  he  conveys  a  hint  only  too  strongly  needed  in  these 
days  when  so  many  among  the  weaklings  of  democracy  seem 
to  think  that  their  country  is  honoured  by  serving  them. 

In  regard  to  Australian  fixed  defences  Lord  Kitchener  no 
doubt  in  his  confidential  memorandum  has  pointed  out  certain 
very  serious  defects.  Port  Darwin,  a  strategic  point  of  supreme 
importance,  is  notoriously  defenceless,  though  the  conformation 
of  the  harbour  and  adjacent  country  is  said  to  render  its  effective 
fortification  easy.  Albany  and  Hobart,  the  two  keys  of  the 
southern  trade  routes,  cannot  yet  be  considered  quite  impregnable. 
Other  important  seaports,  Newcastle  in  particular,  Australia's 
coal-cellar,  demand  the  services  of  a  De  Vauban  or  a  Todleben. 
The  present  Federal  Government,  if  confirmed  in  office  by  the 
people  at  the  coming  General  Election,*  may  be  trusted  to  bear 
in  mind  their  weighty  responsibilities  in  these  and  other  respects. 
Patriotism  and  courage  are  dominant  virtues  among  the  Australian 
masses,  irrespective  of  party  attachments  ;  and  excepting  a  quite 

*  Since  this  article  was  written  the  General  Election  has  taken  place,  with  the 
result  that  the  "  present  Federal  Government "  has  suffered  defeat.— ED. 
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insignificant,  though  rather  vociferous,  handful  of  pacifists,  each 
Australian  citizen  knows  that  an  empty  land  is  always  an 
imperilled  land,  and  that  the  inevitable  corollary  to  a  "  White 
Australia  "  must  be  an  armed  Australia.  He  is  also  more  tardily 
beginning  to  recognise  that,  as  armies  need  men  and  revenues 
to  support  them,  an  increased  population  is  of  paramount 
importance. 

The  full  cradle  and  the  full  immigrant  ship  are  even  more 
necessary  to  Australia's  future  security  than  the  trained  soldier 
and  the  vessel  of  war.  Concurrently  with  the  carrying  out  of 
Lord  Kitchener's  scheme  of  defence,  therefore,  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  future  possibly  not  remote,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  increase  a  population  that  is  even  now 
dangerously  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  imperious  demands  of 
safety. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE. 
Tasmania. 


THE  CAPE  OBSERVATORY 

Mr.  Hough,  H.M.  Astronomer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  year  1909, 
observes  that  the  New  Transit  Circle  has  been  in  regular  use, 
the  observations,  as  in  previous  years,  being  made  by  the  Eepsold- 
Struve  method  with  hand-guiding.  As  mentioned  in  previous 
reports,  it  had  been  intended  that  this  method  should  be  replaced 
by  a  mechanical  device  for  driving  the  travelling  wire  at  a  speed 
approximately  corresponding  with  that  of  the  star  under  observa- 
tion, but  the  clock  movements  hitherto  experimented  with  have 
proved  unsuitable  for  the  work.  Designs  have  now  been  pre- 
pared for  a  more  powerful  motor  in  conjunction  with  a  modified 
differential  gear,  the  construction  of  which  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Howard  Grubb.  A  new  apparatus  for  measuring 
stellar  spectra,  designed  by  Dr.  Halm  to  give  direct  readings 
of  wave-lengths,  has  been  constructed  in  the  Observatory  work- 
shops. This  instrument  has  been  extensively  employed  in  the 
measurements  of  photographs  of  stellar  spectra,  the  results 
obtained  proving  not  inferior  in  accuracy  to  those  secured  by 
other  methods,  while  the  work  of  reduction  is  materially 
diminished.  Provision  having  been  made  for  the  daily  photo- 
graphy of  the  sun  to  supplement  the  series  of  photographs  taken 
at  Greenwich,  the  Dallineyer  photoheliograph  was  dismounted 
and  sent  to  England  for  overhaul.  After  being  fitted  with  a 
new  camera  and  enlarging  lens,  the  instrument  was  returned 
to  the  Cape,  and  regular  observing  with  it  will  be  commenced 
early  in  the  current  year. 
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SOME   IDEALS    OF   EMPIRE 

BY  W.  C.  MACGREGOR  (of  Dunedin,  N.Z.) 

IT  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  I  left  the  Old 
World  for  the  New.  But  during  the  last  ten  years  of  that  period 
it  has  become  increasingly  borne  in  upon  me  that  the  problem  of 
the  near  future — if  not  of  the  present — for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
is  how  to  bind  Great  Britain  more  closely  to  her  dominions  and 
dependencies  beyond  the  seas. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  written  on  Imperial  Federation. 
To  me  the  subject  appeared  to  possess  a  fascinating,  yet  elusive 
attraction.  Some  years  ago — long  before  preferential  trade  had 
become  a  party  by-word — I  imagined  that  I  had  discovered  a 
solution  of  the  problem  in  the  shape  of  Free  Trade  within  the 
Empire,  coupled  with  Protection  against  outside  nations.  An 
Imperial  Zollverein  then  appeared  to  my  limited  understanding 
a  simple — and  indeed  obvious — method  of  rendering  more  strong 
and  durable  the  links  that  bind  the  mother-country  and  her 
kindred  nations  together.  Alas  for  the  enthusiasm  of  ignorance ! 
No  sooner  had  I  set  myself  doggedly  to  understand  this  new 
panacea  in  all  its  bearings  than  I  found  it  so  compassed  about 
with  difficulties  of  an  economic  nature  that  I  became  convinced 
for  the  time  being  that  the  project  was  as  impracticable  as  to  me 
it  had  appeared  alluring. 

But  I  digress,  let  me  proceed  with  my  story.  According  to 
the  dictionary,  an  ideal  is  "the  highest  conception  of  anything." 
The  British  Empire,  like  Gaul  of  old,  is  divided  into  three  parts  :— 
(1)  The  United  Kingdom  itself;  (2)  the  great  self-governing 
colonies,  or  perhaps  I  should  now  say  "  dominions  "  ;  and  (3)  British 
Dependencies,  such  as  India.  These  divisions  do  not  include  the 
Crown  colonies  and  other  miscellaneous  possessions,  and  therefore 
are  neither  exhaustive  nor  exclusive,  but  they  will  answer  my 
present  purpose.  By  a  simple  mental  process,  accordingly,  it 
may  be  ascertained  that  the  subject-matter  of  my  article  is  "  the 
highest  conception  of  the  British  Empire — one  and  indivisible." 
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We  have  been  bidden  to  "  think  imperially."  If  such  be  the 
case,  it  will  be  found  necessary  for  most  of  us,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  to  think  intelligently — to  clear  our  minds  of  cant  and  common- 
place, and  then  strive  to  ascertain  with  more  or  less  lucidity  the 
thoughts  of  Empire.  The  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  Most  of  us 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  thinking  colonially,  or  provincially, 
or  even  parochially,  that  it  is  difficult  even  at  the  bidding  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself  to  readjust  our  mental  focus  and  accom- 
modate our  vision  to  the  dazzling  glimpses  of  Imperialism. 
Prolonged  existence  in  a  small  and  isolated  community  in  some 
degree  tends  to  unfit  one  for  Imperial  thought  and  action.  In 
time  we  are  too  apt  to  become  of  those  who  think  "  the  rustic 
cackle  of  their  bourg  the  murmur  of  the  world."  Perhaps  the 
best  antidote  for  the  subtle  poison  which  tends  thus  to  narrow 
our  minds  and  contract  our  sympathies  is  the  intelligent  study  of 
the  life  work  of  such  Empire-builders  as  Lord  Dufferin,  Cecil 
Khodes,  and  Lord  Cromer,  men  who  in  their  day  and  generation 
were  content — nay,  were  proud — to  "  scorn  delights  and  live 
laborious  days  "  in  their  task  of  welding  our  outlying  dominions 
into  component  parts  of  the  great  Imperial  chain. 

The  factors  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are  three  in 
number: — (1)  A  small,  densely  populated,  highly  civilised  and 
wealthy  manufacturing  parent  State,  to  which  are  attached  by 
ties  of  more  or  less  closeness  (2)  a  number  of  semi-developed 
and  sparsely  populated  self-governing  colonies  of  vigorous  growth  ; 
(3)  several  conquered  countries  of  great  extent  and  antiquity, 
and  with  a  poor  but  teeming  population — less  highly  developed 
socially  and  industrially  than  either  the  mother  country  or  her 
distant  ''dominions."  The  problem  before  us  is  how  best  to 
combine  more  closely  these  varying  elements  of  nationality  into 
one  homogeneous  whole,  so  as  to  promote  and  develop  mutually 
their  various  products  and  industries,  and  to  protect  all  parts 
of  this  united  Empire  against  foreign  aggression  and  internal 
dissension. 

The  first  idea  I  wish  to  impress  upon  my  readers  is  that  we 
are  all  citizens  of  the  British  Empire.  That  is  the  central  and 
inspiring  thought  from  which  one  must  start  in  search  of  our 
"Ideals  of  Empire."  I  do  not  know  that  this  fact  is  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  the  average  man  either  in  Old  England  or  in  New 
Zealand.  For  myself,  I  am  a  Scot  by  birth  and  training,  a  New 
Zealander  by  adoption,  but,  before  all,  and  above  and  beyond 
all,  Pfeel  that  I  am  a  British  subject — entitled  to  the  rights, 
bound  by  the  duties,  appertaining  to  the  citizenship  of  that 
great  and  glorious  Empire.  Flowing  from  this  root  idea  are 
many  ideals.  Let  me  content  myself  with  enlarging  on  one  o 
two  of  the  more  obvious  and  important.  The  ultimate  object 
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or  ideal  of  every  patriotic  British  subject  is,  or  should  be,  the 
union,  in  some  form  of  federation,  of  all  the  English-speaking 
races.  The  advantages  of  such  an  union  are  apparent.  It  will 
at  once  create  a  World  Power  which  could  dictate  terms  to  the 
other  nations  and  would  ultimately  in  all  probability  ensure  inter- 
national peace,  and  possibly  disarmament.  If  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  (with  their  respective  dependencies)  were 
finally  welded  into  one  people,  bound  together  by  the  ties  of 
mutual  self-interest  as  well  as  of  blood,  the  new  nation  thus 
created  would  possess  such  a  preponderating  influence  in  wealth 
and  in  arms  as  to  be  able  at  will  to  crush  any  likely  opposition — 
naval,  military,  or  economic.  I  frankly  admit  that  this  magnifi- 
cent ideal  is  too  remote — too  fantastic — to  realise  at  present.  At 
the  same  time  the  possibility  of  its  ultimate  attainment  should 
always  be  kept  steadily  in  view  by  every  true  citizen  of  the 
British  Empire,  who  should  at  the  same  time,  as  one  means 
towards  this  great  end,  do  all  in  his  power  to  foster  friendly 
feelings,  and  discourage  anything  approaching  to  jealousy  or 
discord  between  the  members  of  the  English-speaking  races  of 
the  world. 

Although  the  union  (or,  rather,  reunion)  I  have  suggested 
between  the  British  people  and  their  American  cousins  may 
for  the  present  be  unattainable,  there  is  a  large  step  in  that 
direction  which  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  a  sense  imperative. 
That  step  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  some  closer  bond  of  association 
between  the  mother-country  and  her  great  self-governing  domin- 
ions. It  it  quite  clear  to  all  who  study  the  signs  of  the  times 
that  Great  and  Greater  Britain  must  be  more  closely  bound 
together  in  the  near  future  if  the  Empire  is  to  maintain  its  past 
and  present  proud  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  days  of  small,  compact  State  are  numbered.  The  future 
lies  in  the  hands  of  great  World  Powers,  and  that  states- 
man who  shall  conceive  and  carry  out  a  workable  scheme  for 
federating  the  Empire  will  earn  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his 
fellow-Britons,  from  London  to  Melbourne,  from  Toronto  to 
Calcutta ! 

It  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  even  to  attempt  to 
formulate  a  scheme  for  reducing  to  practical  shape  so  vast  and 
complex  a  conception.  At  the  same  time  I  desire  to  point  out  as 
clearly  and  concisely  as  I  can  some  of  the  conditions  which  must 
precede  and  pave  the  way  for  the  "  Imperial  Ideal  "  I  have  hinted 
at — some  at  least  of  the  sacrifices  we  must  be  prepared  to  make 
before  we  can  hope  to  attain  so  grand  a  consummation.  I  use 
the  word  "  sacrifice  "  advisedly,  for  if  there  is  one  thing  obvious 
in  this  great  Imperial  problem,  it  is  that  all  three  partners — Great 
Britain,  her  dominions,  and  her  dependencies— must  be  prepared 
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to  some  extent  to  give  up  a  portion  or  portions  of  their  several 
rights  to  advance  and  ensure  the  common  welfare. 

Not  once  or  twice,  in  our  rough  island  story, 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory! 

Not  the  primrose  path  of  ease,  of  indifference,  of  arrogance,  or  of 
self-seeking,  but  the  hard  and  dusty  road  of  toil,  of  self-sacrifice, 
of  mutual  forbearance  and  brotherly  kindness.  For  we  must 
never  forget  that  Great  Britain,  together  with  her  colonies  and 
dependencies,  form  in  a  very  real  sense  one  family,  and  ought 
never  to  fail  in  the  reciprocal  duties  of  family  affection.  "  United 
we  stand,  divided  we  fall  "  should  be  the  Anglo-Saxon  motto  for 
the  twentieth  century.  Perhaps  in  this  commercial  age  it  would 
be  more  characteristic  to  depict  the  British  Empire  as  a  great 
trading  corporation,  having  its  headquarters  in  England,  but  with 
branches  controlled  by  the  younger  members  of  the  firm  in  all  the 
"  dominions  "  and  dependencies  of  the  Empire.  The  directors  of 
such  a  concern  would  naturally  sit  in  London  and  control  its 
world-wide  business — guided  largely,  no  doubt,  by  confidential 
reports  from  their  partners  resident  oversea.  These  partners  in 
their  turn  would  doubtless  loyally  carry  out  the  instructions 
received  from  headquarters,  though  often  conscious  that  the  local 
interests  of  their  particular  branch  were  to  some  extent  being 
sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  business  as  a  whole,  or  possibly  even 
for  the  benefit  of  some  less  prosperous  off-shoot  of  the  firm. 

In  order  to  attain  any  true  ideal  of  federation,  the  various 
units  of  the  Empire  must,  I  think,  submit  themselves  to  some 
form  of  national  partnership.  Great  Britain  must  inevitably 
remain  the  predominant  partner,  dictating  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  Empire,  while  leaving  each  State  free  to 
control  its  own  internal  affairs.  In  other  words,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  reconcile  the  spirit  of  freedom  with  the  desire 
for  unity — two  principles  which  go  far  to  compensate  and  balance 
each  other  in  our  national  existence.  The  great  question  which 
lies  as  yet  in  the  womb  of  the  future,  is  whether  our  democratic 
States,  with  their  socialistic  and  somewhat  selfish  tendencies,  will 
prove  themselves  capable  of  the  conquest  of  petty  jealousies,  and 
show  themselves  possessed  of  the  prolonged  steadiness  of  purpose 
requisite  for  the  realisation  of  such  a  far-reaching  aim.  The 
teachings  of  modern  history  ought  to  encourage  us  in  this  task  of 
Empire-building  and  Empire  maintaining.  United  Germany  is 
the  work  of  the  last  generation.  Within  the  last  few  years  also 
Japan  has  given  to  the  world  an  object-lesson  in  the  noblest  form 
of  patriotism,  which  Britons  all  over  the  world  should  take  to 
heart  and  follow.  Our  national  ideals  are  even  wider  than  those 
of  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  in  the 
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nature  of  things  why  these  should  not  be  attained  and  realised  by 
the  united  and  intelligent  exercise  of  the  same  patriotic  qualities. 
As  to  trade,  we  are  still  a  "nation  of  shopkeepers."  Since 
Napoleon's  day,  however,  the  British  shop  has  increasingly 
become  an  emporium,  deriving  its  goods  and  its  customers  from 
all  parts  and  climates  of  the  globe.  For  this  emporium  we 
have  as  determining  factors  a  free-trading  centre,  surrounded 
by  colonies — all  more  or  less  Protectionist — and  at  the  same 
time  by  huge  dependencies  adapted  for  supplying  foodstuffs  and 
other  raw  materials  for  the  world's  markets.  The  question  is 
how  to  frame  a  tariff,  or  series  of  tariffs,  so  as  to  give  some 
measure  of  preference  within  the  Empire,  and  in  this  way  to 
stimulate  production  and  manufactures  of  British  origin.  The 
problem  is  complicated  and  difficult,  but  it  must  and  can  be 
solved.  It  is  entirely  a  question  for  economic  experts,  of  whom 
we  have  enough  and  to  spare  in  Great  and  Greater  Britain.  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  the  vexed  question  of  Imperial  preference 
were  removed  from  the  arena  of  party  politics  and  referred  to 
an  independent  committee  of  trained  economists,  it  could  be 
placed  on  a  workable  basis  within  a  year  or  two.  To  ensure 
such  a  happy  result,  however,  we  must  first  have  existing  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  that  spirit  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice  to  which 
I  have  already  referred.  Given  such  a  spirit,  the  evolution  of 
a  practicable  and  beneficial  system  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

Again,  it  may  be  found  in  the  not  far  distant  future  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Empire  to  prescribe  some  form  of 
universal  military  training  or  service.  The  word  "  conscription  " 
is  not  pleasing  to  our  enlightened  and  luxurious  ears,  but  its 
repetition  may  in  the  result  prove  preferable  to  the  roar  of  hostile 
cannon  on  our  peaceful  shores.  Fortunately,  in  New  Zealand 
an  excellent  school  cadet  system  is  paving  the  way  for  the 
best  form  of  universal  military  training,  while  we  have  in  our 
Militia  Act  a  method  whereby  the  more  supine  of  our  young 
men  may  be  compelled  if  necessary  to  take  up  arms  in  defence 
of  their  native  land.  Personally,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  all 
forms  of  manly  sport,  but  I  cannot  help  saying  that  if  one-half 
of  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  at  present  displayed  towards 
football  in  this  colony  were  diverted  and  devoted  to  rifle- shooting 
and  military  drill,  the  necessity  for  any  form  of  conscription 
would  disappear.  The  recent  war  in  South  Africa  has  taught 
us  what  a  latent  force  of  excellent  military  material  lies  ready 
to  our  hands  in  Australasia.  But  here  again  we  are  met  by 
the  demand  for  that  spirit*  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to 
national  duty  which  should  underlie  and  crown  the  life  work 
of  every  true  son  of  the  Empire. 

At  the  last  Imperial  Conference  the  Prime  Minister  of  New 
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Zealand  struck  the  right  note  when  he  pointed  out  that  one 
practical  step  towards  closer  federation  was  quicker  and  cheaper 
communication  between  Great  Britain  and  her  possessions  abroad. 
Ignorance  is  too  often  the  mother  of  disaffection ;  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  more  rapid  exchange  of  ideas,  as  well  as  of  goods  and 
passengers,  would  do  much  to  tighten  the  bonds  and  improve  the 
relations  between  all  parts  of  this  scattered  Empire.  The  "  All 
Red  Route  "  is  not  a  mere  alliterative  pleasantry,  but  a  vital  fact 
—of  social  as  well  as  strategic  significance.  For  this  practical 
suggestion  alone  Sir  Joseph  Ward  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
Dominion,  which  assuredly  did  not  suffer  in  reputation  from  his 
dignified  and  statesmanlike  representation  of  our  national  views 
at  the  historical  Conference  of  1907. 

At  the  same  time  this  is  only  one  means  towards  a  great  end — 
merely  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  framing  of  a  practical  project 
of  Imperial  Federation.  The  time  is  now  ripe  for  such  a  scheme. 
Where  is  the  man  to  be  found  capable  of  devising  it  and  carrying 
it  into  effect?  Who  is  to  be  the  William  Pitt  of  the  present 
century  ?  We  have  had  political  giants  in  the  past — capable  of 
conceiving  and  carrying  through  projects  of  mighty  moment. 
Surely  among  our  statesmen  someone  may  be  found  of  adequate 
largeness  of  vision,  content  to  put  aside  for  a  time  the  tempting 
bait  of  party  rewards,  and  prepared  to  grapple  with  and  conquer 
the  difficulties  inseparable  from  this  greatest  of  Imperial 
questions. 

Everyone  of  us  Britons — whether  in  Old  England  or  New 
Zealand — has  his  own  duty  clear  before  him.  That  duty  is  for 
each  to  realise  his  individual  responsibility  to  the  Empire — 
that  great  inheritance  handed  down  to  us  from  our  forefathers. 
British  subjects  all  over  the  world  should  never  forget  that  they 
are  "  citizens  of  no  mean  city."  We  should  remember  also  that 
we  now  live  in  an  age  of  fierce  international  competition — both 
in  war  and  peace — unknown  to  our  ancestors,  and  that  should  we, 
through  slackness  or  incapacity,  prove  unworthy  of  this  glorious 
inheritance  of  Empire  it  will  infallibly  pass  away  from  us  into 
the  hands  of  firmer  and  more  competent  rivals. 

Here  the  cynic  may  shrug  his  weary  shoulders  and  say : 
"  What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  us,  insignificant  units  in  a  tiny 
Dominion  ?  "  To  him  I  would  reply,  "  You  are  a  partner  in  that 
mighty  joint  stock  concern  known  as  the  British  Empire.  Your 
share  may  be  a  small  one,  but  jTour  liability  is  unlimited.  Each 
one  of  us  is  answerable  for  his  share.  Surely,  then,  it  is  our 
bounden  duty,  however  small  our  holding  may  be,  to  be  zealous, 
industrious,  intelligent  partners,  working  together  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  for  the  common  safety  and  the  common  profit !  The 
task  of  our  rulers  is  to  see  that  the  Empire  does  not  outgrow  its 
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organisation,  or  (shall  I  say  ?)  to  modify  the  existing  constitution 
in  such  a  way  as  to  escape  the  dangers  by  which  we  lost  the 
United  States. 

England  must  continue  to  be  at  once  commercial  and  warlike. 
She  must  strive  to  conserve  and  perpetuate  that  community 
of  race,  of  religion,  and  of  interest  by  means  of  which  she  built 
up  her  mighty  Empire,  and  by  which  alone  she  can  hope  to 
preserve  it.  Our  duty  as  loyal  British  subjects,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  to  fit  ourselves  to  be  active,  intelligent  units  in  that 
world-wide  organisation,  to  realise  and  discharge  our  individual 
responsibilities  as  working  partners  therein,  and  thus  to  become 
and  remain  Imperialists  in  the  truest  and  most  practical  sense  of 
the  term. 

W.  C.  MACGEEGOB. 

DUNEDIN,  N.Z. 


NATIVE  MORTALITY 

In  the  course  of  a  most  instructive  report  the  medical  officer, 
Mr.  Macrae,  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  tells  us  that 
the  mortality  amongst  the  natives  in  1909  was  very  great. 
It  is  difficult,  he  adds,  to  see  how  this  can  be  prevented 
until  the  natives  are  educated  up  to  some  civilised  ideas  of 
diseases  and  their  treatment.  So  far  they  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  wizards  and  impostors.  Nor,  again,  is  it  easy  to  tell 
how  the  education  of  the  Bechuanas  in  these  matters  is  to  be 
hopefully  regarded,  since  a  century  of  missionary  zeal  and 
twenty-five  years  of  administrative  control  have  left  them  almost 
exactly  as  they  were.  Sixty  years  ago  Livingstone  said,  after 
many  years  of  noble  and  enthusiastic  service  amongst  them — 
and  no  one  was  more  likely  to  be  less  prejudiced — that  as  regards 
the  elevating  and  redeeming  influences  of  religion  and  ethics, 
he  regarded  them  as  a  "lost  race."  And  in  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  officer  Livingstone  was  right.  Mr.  Macrae  believes  that 
much  that  is  necessary  towards  their  physical  and  moral  regen- 
eration must  be  looked  for  in  that  future  time  when  it  will  be 
found  possible  to  confer  upon  the  Protectorate  the  advantages  of  a 
well-organised  medical  service.  Notwithstanding  that  quantities 
of  quinine  and  kindred  drugs  have  been  issued  to  the  missionaries 
for  the  free  treatment  of  the  indigent  fever-stricken,  hundreds  of 
native  children  and  adults  have  perished  whose  lives  might  have 
been  saved.  Somehow  the  natives  prefer  to  die  rather  than 
take  any  "  white  medicine." 
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BY  C.  T.  EWART,  M.D. 

HOWEVEB  imperfect  the  relics  of  prehistoric  men  may  be,  the 
evidence  which  they  afford  clearly  tends  to  the  conclusion  that 
for  thousands  of  years  men  were  savages  of  a  low  type.  They 
strove  with  their  enemies  and  their  competitors,  they  preyed  upon 
things  weaker  or  less  cunning  than  themselves,  they  were  born 
and  died  for  thousands  of  generations  beside  the  mammoth,  the 
urus  and  the  lion,  whose  lives  were  spent  in  the  same  way,  and 
they  were  no  more  to  be  blamed  or  praised  on  moral  grounds  than 
their  less  erect  and  more  hairy  compatriots.  The  weakest  and 
stupidest  went  to  the  wall,  while  the  toughest  and  shrewdest 
survived.  Life  was  a  continual  free  fight,  a  war  of  each  against 
all  was  the  normal  state  of  existence.  Now  we  decree,  not  quite 
successfully,  that  no  one  should  die  of  hunger ;  we  regard  death 
from  preventible  causes  as  a  sort  of  constructive  murder,  we  declaim 
against  the  curse  of  war  and  the  wickedness  of  the  military  spirit, 
and  we  are  never  weary  of  dilating  on  the  blessedness  of  peace. 
The  finer  spirits  look  forward  to  an  ideal  civitas  Dei,  a  state  when, 
every  man  having  reached  the  point  of  absolute  self-negation,  and 
having  nothing  but  moral  perfection  to  strive  after,  peace  will 
truly  reign,  not  merely  among  nations,  but  among  men,  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  will  be  at  an  end. 

Whether  human  nature  is  competent  under  any  circumstances 
to  reach  this  ideal  condition  is  a  question  which  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed. It  will  be  admitted  that  mankind  has  not  yet  reached  this 
stage  by  a  very  long  way  and  my  business  is  with  the  present. 
That  which  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  so  long  as  the  natural  man 
increases  and  multiplies,  so  long  will  peace  and  industry  necessi- 
tate a  struggle  for  existence  as  sharp  as  any  that  ever  went  on 
under  the  regime  of  war.  About  every  hundred  seconds  a  new 
claimant  to  a  share  in  the  common  stock  of  maintenance  presents 
him  or  herself  among  us.  At  the  present  time  the  produce  of  the 
soil  does  not  suffice  to  feed  half  its  population  ;  the  other  moiety 
has  to  be  supplied  with  food  which  must  be  bought  from  the 
people  of  food-producing  countries.  We  desire  nothing  but  that 
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which  is  in  itself  innocent  and  praiseworthy — the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  reward  of  industry — and  lo  !  in 
spite  of  ourselves  we  are  in  reality  engaged  in  an  internecine 
struggle  for  existence  with  our  presumably  no  less  peaceful  and 
well-meaning  neighbours. 

However  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  this  eternal  competition 
of  man  against  man,  of  nation  against  nation,  this  state  of 
things  does  exist.  How  can  we  help  to  prevent  the  crowding  of 
men,  women  and  children  into  dens  wherein  decency  is  abolished 
and  the  most  ordinary  conditions  of  healthful  existence  are  im- 
possible of  attainment,  in  which  the  pleasures  within  reach  are 
reduced  to  bestiality  and  drunkenness,  in  which  the  pains 
accumulate  at  compound  interest  in  the  shape  of  starvation, 
disease,  stunted  development  and  moral  degradation — in  which 
the  prospect  of  even  steady  and  honest  industry  is  a  life  of 
unsuccessful  battling  with  hunger  rounded  off  by  a  pauper's 
grave  ?  This  is  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  and  every  nation  which 
does  not  solve  it  will  cease  to  exist.  I  take  it  to  be  a  mere  plain 
truth  that  throughout  Great  Britain  there  is  not  a  single  large 
manufacturing  town  which  is  free  from  a  vast  mass  of  people  whose 
condition  is  exactly  that  described,  and  from  a  greater  mass  who, 
living  just  on  the  edge  of  the  social  swamp,  are  liable  to  be  precipi- 
tated into  it  by  any  lack  of  demand  for  their  produce. 

If  we  are  able  to  get  away  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men  and 
the  din  of  machinery  and  visit  the  lonely  sea-shore  or  lie  on  the 
quiet  moorland,  tented  by  the  blue  sky  and  draped  with  the 
horizon,  or  sit  in  the  silent  glade  of  an  extensive  forest,  we  are 
ready  to  think  that  here,  at  any  rate,  is  peace.  Yet  we  can  rest 
assured  that  in  every  one  of  the  sacred  temples  of  life  there  are  to 
be  seen  the  blood-red  footprints  of  the  same  murderous  competi- 
tion. Arguments  can  hardly  be  needful  to  make  it  clear  that  no 
society,  in  which  the  elements  of  decomposition  are  thus  swiftly 
and  surely  accumulating,  can  hope  to  win  in  the  race  of  industries. 
Intelligence,  knowledge  and  skill  are  undoubtedly  conditions  of 
success ;  but  of  what  avail  are  they  likely  to  be  unless  they  are 
backed  up  by  honesty,  goodwill,  energy  and  all  the  physical  and 
moral  faculties  that  go  to  the  making  of  manhood,  and  unless 
they  are  stimulated  by  hope  of  such  reward  as  men  may  fairly 
look  to  ?  What  dweller  in  the  slough  of  want,  dwarfed  in  body 
and  soul,  demoralised  and  hopeless,  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
possess  these  qualities  ? 

Any  permanent  development  of  the  productive  powers  of  a 
nation  must  be  based  upon  a  social  organisation  which  will  secure 
a  high  amount  of  physical  and  moral  welfare  to  that  race,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  stable  society  made  up  of  healthy,  vigorous, 
instructed  people  would  ever  run  any  risk  of  falling  through 
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hideous  misery  and  degradation  to  utter  ruin,  for  they  would  be 
so  highly  equipped  that  they  could  safely  be  trusted  to  find  ways  of 
holding  their  own.*  The  means  of  attaining  that  knowledge  and 
skill  without  which  the  battle  of  competition  cannot  be  fought  is 
by  education.  "  All  who  have  meditated  on  the  art  of  governing 
mankind,  have  been  convinced  that  the  fate  of  empires  depends  on 
the  education  of  youth."  f  In  the  training  of  the  young  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  so  that  the  mind  may  not  be 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  body  or  vice  versd,  but  a  harmonious 
dual  development  secured.  In  place  of  this  rational  course  the 
teacher  is  too  apt  to  endeavour  to  pass  all  pupils  through  the  same 
process  regardless  of  differences  of  individual  characteristics,  with 
the  result  that  the  capabilities  of  some  remain  dormant,  while 
others  are  forced  beyond  their  powers.  In  the  process  of  educa- 
tion, which  in  its  proper  sense  necessarily  implies  both  physical 
and  mental  development,  the  teacher  too  frequently  attaches  little 
or  no  importance  to  the  former. 

Children  may,  though  healthy  as  yet,  come  of  a  diseased  stock, 
a  stock  in  the  offspring  of  which  hereditary  ailments  and  diseases 
are  apt  sooner  or  later  to  appear.  If  these  children  be  surrounded 
by  favourable  conditions  during  the  period  of  growth  the  tendency 
to  such  disease  might  be  eradicated  or  mitigated.  If  parents 
would  but  admit  that  their  children  are  likely  to  be  stamped  with 
their  own  die  the  children  would  often  have  to  bless  this  wise 
forethought  for  a  healthy  manhood.  To  ignore  such  tendencies 
to  disease  may  hamper  the  child  through  life  and  bring  misery, 
not  only  to  himself  but  to  his  descendants,  by  entailing  disease  and 
that  deterioration  of  character  which  ill-health  so  often  engenders. 
We  should  never  forget  that  a  vigorous  manhood  is  the  greatest 
of  all  blessings,  and  that  the  vestibule  to  its  attainment  is  a  healthy 
childhood.  Parents  must  be  educated  to  understand  that  the 
highest  and  most  acceptable  endowment  which  they  can  bestow 
upon  their  children  is  good  health,  and  after  that  a  sound  educa- 
tion. By  forethought  and  foresight  these  blessings  may  usually 
be  obtained. 

Health  depends  largely  upon  two  conditions,  the  inherent 
properties  of  each  individual,  and  the  environment  in  which  the 
individual  is  reared.  Only  so  long  as  the  individual  organism 
is  placed  in  its  appropriate  surroundings  can  we  hope  to  produce 
health  and  strength ;  failing  these  necessary  conditions  we  can 
only  anticipate  imperfect  growth,  an  absence  of  robustness  of 
character  and  manliness,  the  manifestation  of  early  disease  and 
the  absence  of  vigorous  old  age. 

The  young  should  be  brought  up  in  the  country  and  not  in 
towns,  and  this  especially  in  the  case  of  those  with  a  tendency 

*  Huxley.  f  Aristotle. 
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to  nervous  diseases,  and  their  residence  should  be  in  detached 
buildings  and  not  immense  blocks.  There  is  no  habit  more 
common  and  none  more  deleterious  than  that  of  living,  working 
and  sleeping  in  ill-ventilated  rooms,  breathing  and  re-breathing 
the  same  air.  Children  cannot  thrive  well  without  the  purest 
air,  and  they  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  pre-breathed  air.  It  is 
the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose  tbat  because  of  the  size  of  the 
occupants,  nurseries  and  schools  should  be  supplied  with  half  the 
usual  air  space.  Sir  John  Simon  has  stated  "  that  even  healthy 
children  in  proportion  to  their  respective  bodily  weights  are  about 
twice  as  powerful  as  adults  in  deteriorating  the  air  which  they 
breathe."  When  insanity  or  even  an  excitable  nervous  condition 
is  known  to  have  occurred  in  members  of  the  family,  the  child 
should  be  educated  where  he  can  be  out  of  doors  most  of  his  time 
so  that  vigour  of  constitution  may  be  produced,  for  in  this  the  brain 
will  largely  participate.  Such  a  child  should  not  be  allowed  to 
work  at  night  and  never  should  enter  for  any  examinations.  It  is 
also  imperative  that  a  child  born  with  this  hereditary  disposition 
should  be  educated  from  his  earliest  years  away  from  home  and 
apart  from  the  management  of  his  parents  or  any  relatives,  in  a 
place  where  a  regular  life  will  be  maintained  under  watchful 
discipline,  where  all  waywardness  will  be  dealt  with  with  a  firm 
but  gentle  hand,  and  where  he  will  work  and  play  with  those  of 
his  own  age  who  are  more  robust  in  health  and  character.  By 
such  means  the  tendency  to  disease  may  be  eradicated. 

The  primary  fact  in  the  feeding  of  the  young  is  that  the  food 
consumed  has  not  only  to  nourish  the  tissues  but  to  provide  for 
their  further  growth ;  abundance  is  therefore  necessary.  While 
it  is  only  too  easy  to  overfeed  the  adult,  superabundant  nourish- 
ment is  almost  impossible  in  those  still  growing,  provided  the 
food  is  not  rich  in  quality.  Those  who  generally  attend  to  the 
welfare  of  children  should  accept  as  an  axiom  that  a  healthy 
child's  appetite  is  the  surest  guide  to  the  requisite  amount  of  food, 
so  long  as  it  is  plain  and  wholesome.  Children  may,  however,  be 
surfeited  by  too  many  delicacies.  The  cheapest  policy  in  the  long 
run  is  to  feed  them  well,  so  that  they  may  be  advantageously 
started  for  the  maximum  of  size  and  strength.  If  thus  helped  to 
reach  a  vigorous  adult  age,  greater  and  better  work  will  be 
obtained  with  more  vigorous  brain  power,  higher  character  and 
less  liability  to  special  incapacities  or  deficient  energies. 

Variety  of  food  is  essential,  monotony  of  diet  produces  mono- 
tony of  character,  probably  by  way  of  some  defect  of  nutrition. 
Neglect  in  the  proper  cooking  leads  to  feeble  health,  meagre  work, 
bad  temper  and  permanent  damage  to  the  digestive  organs. 
Sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  to  the  young  for  efficient  masti- 
cation and  saturation  of  the  food  with  the  salivary  secretion. 
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Short  intervals  between  the  meals  are  necessary  in  consequence 
of  their  quicker  digestion  and  their  naturally  greater  demand  for 
food.  Twice  a  year  the  teeth  should  be  seen  to  and  children 
should  be  taught  how  to  use  them.  The  periodical  use  of  scales 
would  indicate  to  parents  and  schoolmaster  whether  the  child 
was  well  cared  for  or  gravely  wronged.  Food  implies  waste, 
and  the  need  of  the  daily  removal  of  these  products  should  be 
taught  and  enforced. 

The  prime  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  develop  whatever  faculties 
a  pupil  has,  however  rudimentary  they  may  be,  and  he  alone  is 
the  true  educator  who  knows  how  to  compass  this,  instead  of 
passing  all  pupils  like  corn  through  the  same  mill.  Every  faculty 
thus  developed  becomes  a  stepping-stone  in  educating  other 
faculties  which  may  still  be  dormant.  The  true  acme  of  training 
and  of  education  should  be  to  develop  the  best  type  of  manhood 
in  mental,  moral  and  physical  well-being.  The  worst  feature  in 
the  prevalent  method  of  education  is  that  the  long  hours  compel 
the  work  to  be  performed  under  a  sense  of  fatigue,  so  that  the 
work  is  not  of  lasting  value  and  the  brain  may  be  damaged. 
Each  child  possesses  but  its  own  proportionate  stamina  and 
mental  ability  inherited  and  acquired. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  physical  laws  of  nature,  holding 
good  throughout  the  entire  animal  kingdom,  that  unmatured 
organs  are  incapacitated  and  deteriorated  by  excessive  work,  while 
they  are  developed  and  rendered  vigorous  for  adult  life  by  sufficient 
and  graduated  exercise.  The  growth  of  the  brain  can  never  attain 
its  highest  quality  from  the  exercise  of  its  own  functions,  for  it  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  vigour  of  the  body,  which  is  the 
manufacturer  of  the  material  on  which  it  lives,  and  the  condition 
of  the  blood  is  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  circulation, 
respiration  the,  muscular  and  digestive  systems.  Exercise  during 
youth  is  excellent ;  games  are  invaluable.  Even  yet,  however,  it 
is  not  sufficiently  recognised  that  bodily  and  mental  culture  must 
be  concurrent  if  the  highest  development  is  to  be  attained. 
Observe  the  young  boy  who  is  keen  at  games  and  compare  his 
physical  condition  with  that  of  the  dawdler.  Notice  his  healthy 
complexion,  good  wind,  elastic  gait,  splendid  muscles,  increased 
stature  and  sure  promise  of  vigorous  manhood.  Consider  again 
how  boys'  games  tend  to  develop  a  well-balanced  mind  and 
character,  how  they  instil,  as  nothing  else  can,  glowing  spirits 
from  the  robustness  of  health,  quicker  response  to  calls  of  duty, 
frankness  of  disposition,  good  temper  often  under  trying  circum- 
stances, love  of  justice  and  fair  play,  self-reliance,  endurance, 
confidence  in  comrades,  aptness  to  act  with  others  for  the  good 
of  all,  and  self-control;  how  they  check  morbid  desires  and 
sensations  by  the  expenditure  of  superfluous  energy,  which 
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ensures  purity  of  life.  How  many  men  have  learnt  in  their 
school  games  to  play  the  game  of  life  with  fairness  and  courtesy.* 
The  movement  "  scouting  for  boys  "  is  a  most  admirable  one,  in 
that  it  teaches  loyalty  to  King  and  country,  courtesy  to  women, 
children  and  infirm  people,  helpfulness  to  all,  and  the  cultivation 
of  health  and  strength. 

This  movement  should  be  made  compulsory.  Universal 
military  service  would  help  greatly  in  improving  national  health 
by  making  our  growing  youth  physically  fit  and  mentally  alert ; 
there  would  be  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  obedience,  loyalty 
and  cleanliness.  The  cook's  son  would  rub  shoulders  with  the 
duke's  son,  and  both  would  learn  that  as  citizens  of  the  same 
empire  there  was  a  similarity  of  interests  which  could  only  be 
maintained  by  singleness  of  purpose  and  loyal  co-operation.  There 
would  come  the  knowledge,  respect  would  arise  from  that  know- 
ledge, that  with  sincerity  of  purpose  and  mutual  support  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  they  should  ever  give  place  to  any  foreign 
rival. 

One  of  the  most  critical  periods  for  both  sexes  is  puberty,  and 
thousands  go  to  pieces  physically  and  morally  at  about  the  age 
of  14,  whose  degeneration  might  have  been  prevented  had  they 
been  compelled  to  attend  "  continuation  "  classes  in  which  drill 
and  physical  exercises  took  a  prominent  place.  A  modified  form 
of  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  would  prevent  those  who  have 
passed  the  required  standard  in  the  elementary  schools  from  drifting 
into  casual  employment  requiring  no  definite  training  and  teaching 
nothing  that  would  be  of  service  in  after  life.  The  want  of 
reasonable  prospect  of  bettering  himself  induces  many  a  young 
man  to  leave  the  country  for  the  towns,  thus  constantly  adding  to 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  and  as  this  feeling  is  strongest  in  the 
more  intelligent  and  robust,  it  follows  that  the  intelligence  and 
physique  of  those  who  remain  must  be  inferior  to  the  average ;  the 
process  is  one,  not  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  of  the  least 
fit.  Could  some  hope  not  be  held  out  to  the  more  ambitious, 
industrious  and  capable,  that  they  might  eventually  become 
proprietors  of  small  holdings !  By  this  plan  a  great  step  would  be 
taken  towards  checking  the  flow  of  population  from  the  country 
and  of  even  reversing  its  direction.  Experience  proves  that  where 
small  holdings  exist,  the  exodus  is  small,  the  families  are  large,  the 
physical  development  contrasts  most  favourably  with  that  of  the 
town  cousin  of  the  same  class,  labour  is  more  plentiful  since  the 
small  holders  are  generally  ready  to  work  for  others  in  their  spare 
time.t 

If  girls  are  to  receive  a  higher  culture,  their  physical  education 

*  These  views  on  education  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Clement  Dukes. 
t  Watt  Smyth. 
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must  precede  any  increase  in  their  mental  education.  "Without  this 
the  process  cannot  be  safely  effected,  for  the  mental  powers  are 
developed  in  women  at  a  high  physiological  cost,  which  her 
feminine  organisation  will  not  sustain  without  more  or  less  pro- 
found injury  if  bodily  vigour  go  not  hand  in  hand  with  it.  It  is 
more  essential  for  a  nation  to  produce  lusty,  vigorous  offspring 
than  to  educate  girls  to  a  highest  standard.  By  the  highest 
physical  education  girls  can  be  made  strong,  comely  and  well- 
proportioned,  while  by  the  highest  mental  education — without  the 
physical  basis — they  may  be  made  into  "blue-stockings"  or 
neurotics  or  both.  By  physical  education  I  mean  games  and 
recreation  which  cheer  and  elate,  not  merely  gymnastics  and 
physical  drill  which  afford  exercise  without  elation.  These 
latter  exercises  are  mainly  for  the  sickly  and  deformed  and 
curative  rather  than  animating.  By  physical  exercise,  too,  I 
mean  exercise  taken  out  of  doors.  Without  this  condition  at 
least  half  its  value  is  lost.  Every  educator  of  girls  should  feel 
disgraced  by  the  lounging  attitudes  of  awkward  girls  with  their 
lop-sided  shoulders  and  crooked  backs.  Symmetry  is  of  para- 
mount importance  in  woman  for  ensuring  the  production  of 
healthy  offspring. 

To  us  the  importance  of  this  question  is  manifest  when  we 
consider  the  number  of  asylums  which  are  being  constructed  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  housing  of  lunatics.  Statistics  show  that 
there  is  one  insane  person  to  every  250  of  the  population,  and 
it  is  moreover  asserted  that  for  every  certified  insane  person, 
there  is  probably  another  who  is  suffering  from  a  threatened 
attack.  There  are  besides  150,000  in  the  United  Kingdom  who, 
while  not  certifiably  insane,  are  suffering  from  feeble-mindedness, 
a  sorrow  and  burden  to  themselves  and  a  growing  source  of 
expense  and  danger  to  the  community.  In  the  space  of  fifty 
years,  the  number  of  insane  persons  known  to  the  authorities  in 
England  and  Wales  has  increased  250  per  cent. ;  in  the  same 
period  the  general  population  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  81*6 
per  cent.  The  total  number  of  certified  insane  persons  at  present 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  170,905. 

Lord  George  Hamilton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission,  says : 

One  of  the  serious  features  of  the  report  is  the  deliberate  statement  that  the 
conditions  of  life  in  London  and  the  big  towns  are  such  as  to  produce  a 
degenerate  race,  morally  and  physically  enfeebled,  and  the  warning  that  the 
existence  of  this  class  is  a  peril  to  the  entire  community.  Running  right 
through  the  report  is  the  suggestion  that  the  well-to-do  should  co-operate  with 
the  new  authorities  by  personal  service,  with  the  object  of  improving  the 
physical  and  moral  standard  of  their  humbler  brethren. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting  that 
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the  one  subject  which  causes  anxiety  is  the  gradual  deterioration 
of  the  physique  of  the  working-classes,  from  whence  the  bulk  of 
the  recruits  must  always  be  drawn.  Regarded  from  any  but  a 
conventional  point  of  view,  the  fact  seems  strange  that  while  the 
raising  of  first-rate  bullocks  is  an  occupation  on  which  educated 
men  willingly  bestow  much  time  and  thought,  the  bringing-up 
of  fine  human  beings  is  an  occupation  tacitly  voted  unworthy  of 
their  attention.  We  see  infinite  pains  taken  to  produce  a  racer 
that  shall  win  the  Derby,  none  to  produce  a  modern  athlete.  As 
a  suggestive  writer  remarks,  the  first  requisite  to  success  in  life 
"is  to  be  a  good  animal,"  and  to  be  a  nation  of  good  animals 
is  the  first  condition  to  national  prosperity.  Not  only  is  it  seen 
that  the  success  of  a  war  often  turns  on  the  strength  and  hardiness 
of  the  soldiers,  but  also  that  the  contests  of  commerce  are  in  part 
determined  by  the  bodily  endurance  of  producers.  Thus  far  we 
have  found  no  reason  to  fear  trials  of  strength  with  other  races 
in  either  of  these  fields,  but  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  our 
powers  will  shortly  be  taxed  to  their  uttermost.  The  competi- 
tion of  modern  life  is  so  keen  that  few  can  bear  the  required 
application  without  injury,  and  already  thousands  break  down 
under  the  high  pressure  they  are  subjected  to.  If  this  pressure 
continues  to  increase,  as  it  is  certain  to,  it  will  severely  try  even 
the  soundest  constitution.  Hence  it  is  becoming  of  especial 
importance  that  the  training  of  children  should  be  so  carried 
on  as  not  only  to  fit  them  mentally  for  the  struggle  before  them, 
but  also  to  make  them  physically  fit  to  bear  its  excessive  wear 
and  tear.* 

The  entire  question  of  encouraging  and  permitting  degenerates  to  marry 
and  beget  children  resolves  itself  into  one  of  cruelty  to  innocent  children.  .  .  . 
The  highest  gift  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed  upon  man  and  woman  is  the 
creation  of  life.  Yet  how  frequently  is  this  great  gift  abused  I  The  chief 
question  which  each  honest  man  and  woman  must  put  to  themselves  is,  can 
we  improve  the  physical  and  mental  conditions  of  the  children ;  of  those  who 
are  again  to  beget  others,  or  are  we  to  encourage  degeneracy  ? 

Do  we  not  stand  condemned  when  we  permit  degenerates  to  curse  their 
offspring  with  a  mental  or  physical  disease — disease  which  must  make  their 
lives  a  misery ;  which  makes  them  capable  of  handing  down  those  diseases  to 
a  second  and  third  generation  and  which  must  increase  the  total  number  of 
lunatics  and  imbeciles. 

Are  we  justified  in  punishing  our  children  with  such  demoniacal  torture  ? 
.  .  .  Such  punishing  is  murder — murder  of  life,  murder  of  health,  murder  of 
success,  and  murder  of  everything  worth  having.f 

Most  persons  agree  that  there  should  be  no  breeding  from 

lunatics,  epileptics,  habitual  criminals,  idiots,  imbeciles  and  other 

mental  defectives.    Some  hold  that  natural  selection  would  prevent 

a  race  being  contaminated,  but   as   this  law,  which  would  re- 

*  Herbert  Spencer.  t  Robert  Bentoul. 
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morselessly  sweep  away  the  unfit,  is  not  allowed  normal  sway, 
it  cannot  be  relied  on  and  the  only  true  alternatives  are  com- 
pulsory segregation  in  colonies  which  would  in  time  become  self- 
supporting,  and  in  some  cases  voluntary  sterilisation,  which  in 
Switzerland  has  proved  not  only  practicable  but  also  advantageous. 
If  in  every  school  physiology,  and  even  elementary  physiology, 
could  be  regularly  taught  by  competent  instructors,  a  step  would 
be  taken  towards  safeguarding  the  health  of  future  generations. 
It  is  only  by  instilling  into  the  minds  of  children  from  their 
earliest  years  (and  this  is  quite  possible  and  feasible)  the  great 
leading  facts  and  principles  of  life,  health  and  sanity,  that  they 
will  learn  how  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  they  will  meet  in  after  years, 
and  be  enabled  to  exercise  an  intelligent  and  well-balanced 
control  over  their  appetites,  passions,  faculties  and  powers. 

If  any  advance  is  to  be  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  race 
by  means  of  deliberate  selection,  it  can  only  be  by  a  full  recog- 
nition of  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  guardians,  but  on  that  of  the  young  people  them- 
selves who  are  to  be  parents  of  the  next  generation.  The  enormous 
power  which  religious  and  quasi-religious  customs  obtained  over  a 
community  is  illustrated  by  every  tribe  and  nation  throughout  the 
world,  and  if  the  vital  importance,  not  only  of  preventing,  but  of 
improving  the  race  in  its  mental  and  physical  conditions  with  all 
the  fervour  that  springs  of  religious  convictions,  the  social  sanction 
would  be  quite  powerful  enough  to  do  the  rest.* 

The  ancient  Greeks  worshipped  their  gods  with  athletic  contests, 
and  no  nation  has  ever  surpassed  them  in  physical  and  intellectual 
beauty.  A  race  which  has  ceased  to  insure  that  its  better  elements 
have  a  dominant  fertility,  has  destroyed  itself  far  more  effectively 
than  its  foes  could  ever  hope  to  do  on  any  battlefield. 

Parents  should  grasp  that  when  they  have  given  birth  to  a 
new  citizen,  this  involves  on  the  one  hand  a  duty  towards  the 
community  in  respect  of  his  health,  mental  and  physical,  and 
a  claim  on  the  other  hand  of  the  parents  on  the  State  that  the 
latter  shall  make  the  conditions  of  life  favourable  to  the  rearing 
of  healthy,  mentally  vigorous  men  and  women.f 

A  national  maternity  insurance  system  and  lactation  premiums 
to  those  mothers  who  feed  their  own  babies  would  be  of  far 
greater  vital  importance  to  the  race  than  old  age  pensions. 
Gladstone  defined  as  the  noblest  work  of  the  statesman  that 
which  is  done  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  health,  and  Kuskin 
stated  that  the  veins  of  true  wealth  are  purple,  and  that  the 
divine  intent  of  all  wealth  is  the  production  of  a  sturdy  race. 
Posterity  slumbers  now  in  our  bodies  as  we  slumbered  in  our 
ancestors. 

*  Wiglesworth.  t  Karl  Pearson. 
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I  do  not  for  an  instant  intend  to  question  the  righteousness 
of  the  endeavours  of  civilised  man  on  behalf  of  his  afflicted 
brothers ;  one  cannot  but  admire  the  beauty  of  the  unselfish  spirit 
which  prompts  his  action,  but  it  is  right  to  point  out  that  by 
these  means  disease  is  propagated,  the  contamination  of  the 
race  assured,  and  the  care  of  useless  citizens  made  a  very  heavy 
charge  on  the  community.  As  things  stand  at  present,  neglecting 
the  laws  of  inheritance,  we  are  slipping  down  an  incline  with 
increasing  speed. 

C.  T.  EWABT,  M.D. 


MARK    TWAIN 

On  the  eve  of  going  to  press  comes  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  Mark  Twain.  Time  goes  so  fast  as  one  gets  on  in  years  that 
it  is  difficult  to  recall  the  exact  dates  in  which  specific  events 
occurred.  I  fancy,  however,  it  must  be  about  three  or  four 
years  ago  that  I  last  met  him  at  dinner  at  the  house  of  our 
common  friend,  Mr.  Douglas  Murray.  The  one  thing  I  feel 
certain  about  is  that  I  was  more  impressed  than  I  had  ever  been 
before  by  his  extraordinary  vitality.  One  felt  unconsciously  that 
here  was  a  man  who  had  lived  every  hour  in  his  life.  Even  as  a 
champion  smoker  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  struggling  with 
his  pipe  than  seeking  repose  from  it.  His  enjoyment  in  puffing 
out  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke,  transforming  itself  as  it  rose  sky- 
wards into  bubbles  and  rings,  was  that  of  the  West  personified  by 
the  Yankee,  not  that  of  the  East  represented  by  the  Turk.  How 
far  Mark  Twain's  writings  will  enjoy  the  popularity  in  the  future 
they  earned,  and  justly  earned,  during  his  lifetime  is  more  than  I 
or  anyone  can  foresee.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
his  contemporaries  who  knew  Mark  Twain  as  a  friend  will  receive 
the  news  of  his  too  early  death  with  a  feeling  that  life  is  poorer 
to  them  by  his  loss,  and  the  loss  is  one  for  which  no  reparation  is 
forthcoming. — EDWAED  DICEY. 
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To  the  application  of  steam  to  traction  is  due  those  develop- 
ments which  altered  the  face  and  destinies  of  Europe  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  changed  first  England  and 
later  Germany  and  France,  from  purely  agricultural  countries 
into  great  manufacturing  centres.  The  earlier  introduction  of 
railways  into  this  country  and  the  extensive  coal-beds  in  close 
proximity  to  deposits  of  iron-ore  gave  us  a  good  start  in  the  race 
for  commercial  supremacy,  and  that  advantage  has  enabled  as  so 
far  to  keep  ahead  of  our  rivals. 

In  the  Canadian  West  a  similar  change  has  been  proceeding 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  As  late  as  the  eighties,  that  vast 
region,  now  known  as  Western  Canada,  was  untouched  by  the 
foot  of  the  white  man.  Nomad  tribes  of  Indians  inhabited  the 
vast  solitudes  where  to-day  the  farmer  drives  the  plough ;  herds 
of  bison  provided  meat  and  clothing  for  the  scanty  population  of 
redskins ;  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  posts,  at  widely 
separated  points,  were  the  sole  encroachments  of  civilisation 
upon  the  limitless  steppes,  whose  only  wealth  lay  in  the  furs  of 
the  fox,  the  coyote  or  the  ermine.  Until  the  railway  was  brought 
into  the  prairies  to  tap  their  natural  resources,  agriculture  could 
not  establish  itself  and  bring  civilisation  in  its  train,  but  when 
the  railways  had  been  built  and  farms  brought  under  cultivation, 
it  was  seen  at  once  how  wrong  they  had  been  who  had  predicted 
that  the  prairies  were  not  fit  for  growing  cereals.  Botanists  have 
observed  that  a  plant  will  attain  its  highest  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  most  northerly  latitude  in  which  its  cultivation  is  possible. 
Thus  it  is  that  a  very  few  years  sufficed  to  show  that  prairie- 
grown  wheat  was  appreciably  superior  to  the  best  grain  from 
India,  Russia  or  the  Argentine ;  and  it  is  as  a  cereal-producing 
country  that  Western  Canada  will  surely  attain  to  riches  and 
prosperity. 

The  official  booklets  set  out  the  charms  of  Western  Canada 
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in  language  which  may  fairly  be  described  as  optimistic.  Govern 
ment  descriptions  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  couleur  de  rose.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  accounts  of  the  few  people  who  have  lived  in 
the  West  fall  into  two  categories  so  antagonistic  that  the  inquirer  is 
quite  unable  to  decide  which  to  believe,  the  man  who  enthusiastic- 
ally endorses  the  optimism  of  the  Immigration  Department  or 
the  pessimist  who  can  find  no  good  word  for  the  country  he  has 
left.  The  few  observations  I  propose  to  make  are  based  on  three 
years'  experience  in  Saskatchewan,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  state 
my  case  with  impartiality. 

The  country  in  the  prairie  provinces  is  monotonous  and  the 
reverse  of  picturesque,  but  the  Canadians  have  a  saying,  which  to 
their  mind  disposes  of  these  disadvantages :  "  You  can't  farm 
scenery."  And  this  saying  crystallises  one  of  the  chief,  and 
to  my  mind,  one  of  the  least  pleasing  features  of  the  Canadian 
character.  With  them  it  is  always  dollars  first  and  everything 
else  a  bad  second. 

That  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  go  out  to  find  and  build 
up  a  home  in  Western  Canada  return  to  England  disappointed  is 
beyond  dispute ;  but  this  is  mainly  due  to  a  failure  at  the  outset 
to  understand  two  things ;  the  nature  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  going,  and  the  kind  of  work  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
perform.  The  West  is  a  territory  so  enormous  that  different  con- 
ditions obtain  =in  different  parts.  Those  parts  into  which  an 
ever-increasing  stream  of  emigration  pours  from  Europe  and  the 
States  are  the  prairie  expanses  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
but  particularly  the  former.  In  vast  tracts  in  Alberta  the 
dry  climate  and  sandy  soil  have  protected  the  rancher  from  the 
inroads  of  the  homesteader.  The  prairie  is  like  a  great  rolling 
dun-coloured  sea,  stretching  away  as  far  as  eye  can  reach  on 
every  hand  to  a  flat  horizon.  Scattered  in  clumps  and  patches, 
here  sparsely,  there  thick  and  dense,  the  low  willow  scrub  or 
groves  of  sapling  poplars  alone  break  the  monotony.  In  the 
hollows,  the  sloughs  or  swampy  pools,  fringed  with  long  rank 
grass,  show  green  amongst  the  close-growing  ring  of  willows 
upon  their  banks.  In  some  districts  where  the  prairie  fires  have 
not  swept  through  for  several  years,  or  where  the  settler  has  not 
penetrated  with  his  axe,  copses  of  poplar  trees  of  fair  size  clothe 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  low  hills  or  undulations,  but  the 
immigrant  looks  in  vain  for  the  fresh  green  of  the  grass  he  knew 
in  England.  The  prairie  is  brown  ;  the  grass  is  dry  and  woolly. 
Look  closely  and  you  will  see  green  blades  amongst  the  hay-like 
tufts,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  in  number  to  freshen  up  the  dun 
colour  of  the  whole  expanse.  The  climate  is  too  dry  for  the 
growth  of  the  short  even  grass  of  Europe.  In  Saskatchewan 
the  annual  rainfall  is  only  12J  inches,  and  were  it  not  for 
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the  melting  of  the  winter  snows  agriculture  could  not  be 
carried  on. 

But  if  the  settler  misses  the  green  grass  to  which  he  is 
accustomed,  he  will  also  miss  the  trees  of  England.  The  best 
districts  for  grain-growing  are  those  where  the  land  is  entirely 
open  and  free  from  scrub;  but  even  in  the  more  wooded  parts 
one  sees  no  trees  of  any  size.  Poplars  there  are  in  abundance, 
but  they  grow  to  no  great  height.  There  is  also  a  soft- wooded 
tree,  with  rough  bark,  called  the  balm  of  Gilead.  Beech  is  un- 
common. As  may  be  supposed  under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  pretty  spot  on  which  to  build. 

In  a  country  with  so  dry  a  climate  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  weather  should  be  almost  uniformly  good,  and  in  the  West 
there  is  little  of  that  uncertainty  about  weather  conditions 
so  great  a  characteristic  of  our  English  climate.  It  is  nearly 
always  possible  to  predict  when  the  bulk  of  the  rainy  weather 
may  be  expected.  During  June  and  the  first  half  of  July  there 
is  always  a  good  deal  of  wet,  with  intervals  of  warm  sunny 
weather  and  cloudless  skies.  This  is  the  part  of  the  year  in 
which  the  breaking  of  the  virgin  sod  has  to  be  performed,  and 
it  is  the  most  important  operation  of  the  whole  twelve  months, 
for  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  depend  very 
largely  the  success  of  the  next  year's  crop.  Towards  the  end  of 
July  the  hot  weather  sets  in,  and  the  soil  is  baked  hard  by  the 
sun  until  it  is  impossible  to  plough.  Then  in  August,  or  the  end 
of  July,  the  haying  season  commences.  It  is  usual  to  defer 
cutting  until  the  grass  has  seeded,  and  so  the  next  year's  crop  is 
ensured.  During  this  time  an  occasional  thunderstorm  may  be 
expected  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  hay  is  spoiled  by  bad  weather. 
The  harvest  and  the  busiest  time  of  the  year  generally  begins  in 
September,  and  early  in  the  following  month  the  ground  freezes 
up  and  puts  an  end  to  work  on  the  land.  A  little  snow  may 
then  fall,  but  heavy  storms  seldom  come  before  December. 

Very  few  people  going  out  from  England  seem  to  be  aware 
that  three  months  of  the  summer  in  Western  Canada  are  spoiled 
by  mosquitoes?  These  pests  breed  in  the  numberless  sloughs 
which  dot  the  prairie,  and  their  swarms  are  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  wetness  of  the  previous  summer.  Towards  the  begin- 
ning of  June  they  make  their  appearance,  and  during  the  time 
they  are  prevalent  there  is  little  or  no  pleasure  in  being  out 
of  doors.  Men,  horses  and  oxen  are  equally  tormented  so  long 
as  they  remain  in  the  open,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  the 
man  must  retire  indoors,  behind  screen  doors  and  screen  windows, 
while  the  beasts  stand  in  the  smoke  of  a  fire  made  with  manure. 
In  the  absence  of  wind  the  animals  get  no  peace,  and  woe  betide 
the  horse  with  a  black  coat,  for  he  will  be  covered  with  mos- 
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quitoes,  when  his  lighter-coloured  brother  will  be  comparatively 
immune  from  attack. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  before  the  June  rains  have 
fallen,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  prairie-fires  to  cause  considerable 
damage  in  new  districts,  where  the  land  has  not  yet  been  broken 
up  sufficiently  to  cut  off  and  confine  the  progress  of  these 
conflagrations.  So  long  as  there  is  no  wind  but  little  danger  is 
to  be  apprehended,  and  a  simple  guard  of  a  few  furrows  will 
protect  effectively ;  but  if  there  should  be  a  wind  enormous 
amount  of  damage  is  often  done,  hay  and  grain  stacks,  and  some- 
times even  buildings  being  lost.  In  this  way  farmers  may  be  put 
to  the  gravest  inconvenience  in  the  early  summer-time  by  being 
deprived  of  pasturage  for  six  or  eight  months.  The  possibility 
of  severe  losses  from  this  cause  is  a  factor  which  deserves  serious 
consideration. 

Not  a  few  of  the  pessimistic  reports  of  the  future  of  Canada 
emanate  from  settlers  who  have  returned  thence  on  account  of 
the  repeated  failure  of  their  crops.  As  a  rule  these  men  put  the 
whole  blame  on  the  early  frosts.  Now  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  fault  lies,  not  with 
the  climate  but  with  the  man.  Early  frosts  there  are,  and 
no  one  will  deny  it,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact,  every  year  a 
number  of  farmers  will  be  found  to  sow  their  wheat  late, 
trusting  to  luck  to  bring  it  through  unharmed  or  to  avert  the 
frosts.  If  it  were  more  generally  realised  that  good  wheat  can 
only  be  produced  when  sown  early  in  an  average  year,  I  am 
convinced  little  grumbling  would  be  heard;  but  if  the  wheat 
be  frozen,  in  spite  of  early  sowing,  the  loss  is  in  reality  very 
slight,  as  the  light  and  shrivelled  grain  can  be  separated  from 
that  which  is  full  and  plump.  Again  the  farmer  refuses  to  admit 
that  it  is  better  for  him  to  sow  his  field  with  oats,  which  stand 
the  frost  much  better  than  wheat. 

The  real  difficulty,  however,  which  opposes  the  growth  of 
wheat,  especially  in  districts  recently  opened  up,  is  the  difficulty 
the  farmer  generally  experiences  in  getting  all  his  land  ready  for 
seeding  before  the  frost  locks  up  the  ground.  He  is  usually 
working,  or  trying  to  work,  twice  as  much  land  as  he  can 
conveniently  handle,  with  half  the  help  required  to  do  the 
work  properly.  Obviously  a  lesser  acreage,  properly  worked, 
would  be  better  in  the  end,  but  the  counsels  of  wisdom  are  not 
always  heeded,  and  he  generally  strives  rather  after  a  large  field  of 
grain  than  a  high  quality  of  yield.  The  result  is  that  when  the 
spring  comes  there  is  ploughing  to  do,  and  part  of  the  crop  cannot 
be  put  in  at  once.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  said  that  in  a  well 
developed  district,  where  most  of  the  land  has  been  broken  and 
cultivated,  wheat  can  be  grown  with  success  every  year,  provided 
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it  be  sown  reasonably  early,  but  in  the  more  recently  settled  parts 
and  low-lying  tracts  there  is  considerable  risk  from  frost. 

Much  is  heard  of  the  severity  of  the  Canadian  winter,  and 
many  people  who  might  otherwise  have  settled  there  have  been 
dissuaded  by  the  hardships  they  are  led  to  suppose  would  have 
to  be  undergone.  It  is  difficult  for  a  person  who  has  experienced 
even  the  severest  winters  in  England  to  realise  that  it  is  possible 
to  endure  such  low  temperatures  as  are  prevalent  during  the  cold 
season  in  Northern  Canada.  Owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere,  however,  the  ordinary  cold  weather  which  pre- 
vails before  and  up  to  Christmas  is  by  no  means  unpleasant.  The 
thermometer  is  seldom  below  zero  Fahrenheit  for  any  length  of 
time  before  January.  A  cold  snap  of  a  few  days'  duration  is  not 
uncommon,  but  the  really  severe  weather  is  not  to  be  expected 
until  early  in  the  new  year.  It  is  then  also  that  the  worst  snow- 
storms generally  come,  and  during  January  and  February  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  temperature  to  fall  as  low  as  50°,  or  in 
extreme  cases  even  60°  below  zero.  But  even  this  cold  is  quite 
bearable  provided  there  be  no  wind. 

If  your  house  be  properly  built,  warm  and  comfortable,  and  if 
your  feet  are  kept  dry  and  the  body  properly  clothed,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  winter  in  Western  Canada  should  not  prove  a  very 
pleasant  time.  Practically  all  work  is  at  a  standstill,  and  with  the 
exception  of  hauling  hay  and  straw  for  fodder  and  perhaps  a  few 
loads  of  logs  or  poles  for  building  purposes,  there  is  nothing 
pressing  to  be  done.  The  days  are  short  and  the  evenings  long. 
The  winter  comes  as  a  welcome  relaxation  to  both  man  and  beast 
after  the  hard  work  and  rush  of  the  short  summer  season .  It  is 
not  usual  to  haul  the  grain  crop  to  the  elevator  until  the  days 
begin  to  lengthen  out  in  March. 

It  would  be  well  however  for  the  intending  settler  to  endeavour 
to  realise  what  is  meant  by  the  loneliness  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  put  up  with.  He  must  remember  that  he  is  going  to  a 
country  where  there  are  great  prospects  and  a  great  future. 
He  must  not  expect  to  find  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
but  a  country  where  incessant  work  is  the  only  occupation,  and 
change  of  work  the  only  relaxation.  His  sole  pleasure  will  be  the 
satisfaction  of  a  task  well  done. 

As  regards  neighbours,  some  people  can  be  perfectly  happy 
with  companions  with  whom  at  home  they  would  not  be  called 
upon  to  consort,  whereas  others  will  find  after  a  few  years  that 
old  associations,  differences  in  outlook  or  education,  may  have  an 
influence  whose  strength  they  had  at  first  under-estimated.  In 
that  part  of  the  Great  West  where  I  have  lived  I  met  but  few 
educated  men,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  similar 
conditions  do  not  prevail  in  other  parts  of  the  West.  The  great 
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majority  of  settlers  are  excellent  people,  steady,  and  hard-working, 
of  several  nationalities  and  many  trades.  Some  have  left  good 
positions  in  England,  some  have  always  lived  on  farms ;  but 
they  are  not  men  of  education  in  the  sense  we  know  it  in  the 
old  country. 

The  Canadian  farmer  can  he  sure  of  making  a  comfortable 
living  and  probably  a  fair  income  after  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  he 
pays  for  it  by  a  great  deal  of  toil  and  very  long  hours,  and  he  has 
to  live  in  a  monotonous  and  uninteresting  country.  He  must  do 
everything  for  himself ;  his  wife  must  be  her  own  servant ;  and 
for  those  who  contemplate  starting  upon  a  farm  by  themselves,  I 
cannot  too  strongly  urge  on  them  to  reconsider  their  deter- 
mination while  they  may.  More  than  one  half  of  the  failures  in 
the  West  are  young  men  who  commence  homesteading  without 
realising  that  it  is  wellnigh  impossible  for  a  single  man  to  farm  by 
himself  and  unaided.  He  may  keep  things  going  for  a  year  or 
two  living  in  discomfort  and  trying  to  cope  with  more  work  than 
one  man  can  perform.  But  the  long  hours  and  ill-cooked  meals 
will  tell  upon  him,  and  he  will  probably  follow  the  example  of 
many  others,  and  leave  the  country  without  giving  it  a  fair  trial. 
Therefore  it  should  be  realised  that  the  farmer  must  be  a  married 
man.  In  my  opinion  a  Canadian  farm  is  no  place  for  a  bachelor. 

What  to  do  with  their  sons  is  a  problem  that  has  always 
presented  considerable  difficulty  to  parents  of  the  upper  middle 
class  in  this  country.  The  father  is  earning  a  good  salary,  he 
has  given  his  boys  a  liberal  education  at  one  of  the  public  schools, 
but  having  no  private  means  out  of  which  to  give  each  an  allow- 
ance, sees  the  way  barred  to  such  callings  as  the  Army  or  Navy, 
and  in  some  cases  to  those  entailing  the  possession  of  a  university 
degree.  To  this  class  Canada  and  especially  Western  Canada 
appears  to  offer  a  solution  of  their  difficulties.  Anywhere  in  the 
Dominion  it  is  possible  to  succeed  without  the  outlay  of  con- 
siderable capital.  That  is  Canada's  boast,  and  one  of  her  greatest 
attractions  and  sources  of  strength.  Given  the  will  to  succeed 
and  a  sound  physique,  any  man  can  become  a  farmer  and  acquire 
land  of  his  own. 

But  without  doubt  the  man  for  whom  Western  Canada  is  best 
suited  and  who  suits  the  country  best  is  the  settler  with  small 
means  and  a  large  family.  With  the  will  to  succeed,  and  willing 
sons  to  help  him  build  up  his  farm  and  improve  his  land,  or 
perhaps  even  take  up  the  surrounding  homesteads,  he  has  in 
Canada  a  future  before  him  which  no  other  colony  can  offer. 
To  this  class  then,  to  married  men  of  the  labouring  and  especially 
the  skilled  artisan  classes,  I  would  say — Go  to  Canada. 

PHILIP  LAECOM. 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  WORKING  MEN 

BY  E.   EYEARS 

"  Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  compel  them 
to  come  in."  The  advice  is  sound,  but  how  is  it  to  be  carried 
into  effect?  Here  indeed  is  matter  for  grave  consideration. 
How  are  we  to  reach  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  ordinary 
man  ?  How  are  we  to  bring  clearly  and  forcibly  to  his  mind's 
eye  the  things  which  alone  can  protect  him  from  sordid  want 
and  grim  despair?  Unfortunately  simplicity  of  language  forms 
neither  part  nor  parcel  of  the  great  majority  of  speeches 
addressed  by  Unionist  speakers  to  the  working  man,  wherefore 
he  goes  from  meeting  to  meeting  at  election  times  learning  very 
little  of  the  subjects  he  desires  information  upon. 

In  many  cases  a  man  does  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
words  used.  Again,  he  takes  up  his  newspaper  and  there  falls 
upon  three  and  four-syllabled  words,  which,  as  far  as  his  know- 
ledge is  concerned,  might  as  well  be  written  in  Greek ;  he  is  too 
proud  to  confess  to  another  his  ignorance,  and  thus  remains 
unaware  of  the  key  to  what  is  before  him.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  State  schools  of  some  thirty  years  past  had  dispersed 
this  cobweb  of  density  as  to  our  own  language  by  their  teaching  ; 
but  alas!  this  is  not  so.  Young  people  too  often  leave  these 
forcing  houses  deficient  in  ordinary  useful  knowledge  and  often 
inflated  by  a  conceit  which  proves  a  barrier  to  the  acquirement 
of  any  further  learning. 

Now,  on  the  eve,  as  it  were,  of  another  general  election,  it 
would  well  behove  Unionists  to  act,  and  to  act  promptly,  to 
supply  a  clear  and  useful  understanding  of  the  position  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Empire  holds  to-day,  and  to  bring  home  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people  that  it  is  their  influence,  their  vote  and 
their  decision  which  must  decide  once  for  all  whether  we  are  to 
become  a  prosperous  nation  or  a  scorn  and  by- word  in  the  eyes 
of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  whether  we  are  to  hold  out  the  hands 
of  brotherhood  to  our  own  colonies,  or  to  suffer  them  to  slip  from 
our  grasp  never  more  to  be  reclaimed  ?  To  bring  this  home  to 
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the  men  of  Great  Britain  language  pure  and  simple  is  needed, 
not  a  tirade  of  weak  lengthy  words  ;  but  such  terms  as  shall 
"  compel  them  to  come  in,"  to  feel  the  force  of  Tariff  Reform  as 
absolutely  needed,  not  only  to  prevent  hunger  and  want,  but  to 
bind  us  to  our  own  people  in  the  colonies,  and  restore  to  us  the 
respect  we  once  enjoyed  in  the  outer  world.  Why  not  instruct  a 
band  of  working-men,  and  get  them  to  address  their  fellows  ? 

Many  speeches  were  made  during  the  last  election  based  on 
a  2s.  duty  per  quarter  on  corn ;  but  did  it  occur  to  a  single  one 
of  the  speakers  to  state  how  many  bushels  of  wheat  went  to  a 
quarter  of  corn  ?  Not  to  one,  and  for  this  reason  the  small  rise 
in  the  price  of  bread  failed  to  be  understood  by  the  very  people 
the  speeches  were  intended  to  influence.  And  so  with  other 
subjects.  If  we  really  desire  the  people  to  come  in  "  from  the 
highways  and  hedges "  it  is  imperative  we  should  give  them 
sound,  well-understood  reasons  for  doing  so.  A  mere  parrot-cry 
is  not  enough.  If  a  man  is  worth  his  salt  he  must  be  convinced, 
and  to  convince  one  must  instruct.  If  an  agriculturist  were  to 
scatter  his  seed  broadcast  on  unprepared  land  what  term  of 
reproach  could  be  too  harsh  to  apply  to  him  ?  Yet  this  is 
virtually  the  form  of  treatment  applied  at  election  times — nay, 
worse,  for  seed  bound  up  in  packets  and  thrown  upon  the  soil  is 
about  the  true  equivalent  for  unexplained  words. 

Men  of  the  working-class  are  as  a  rule  desirous  enough  to 
grasp  things  they  feel  to  be  true.  Surely  then  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  speaker  to  so  arrange  his  speech  that  he  can  make  them 
feel  the  truth  of  what  he  states.  Failing  this  his  oratory  is 
altogether  useless  to  the  cause  he  advocates.  Let  Unionist 
speakers  use  the  time  and  influence  now  within  their  grasp  to 
remedy  the  slackness  of  the  past,  and  address  the  people  in  plain, 
homely,  convincing  words  of  such  a  nature  as  will  "  compel  them 
to  come  in  "  to  the  saving  of  their  native  land  and  the  reinstate- 
ment of  sound  rulership. 

E.  EYEAES. 
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NOTES   FROM   RHODESIA 

(By  OUE  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT.) 

KUBBEB. 

AT  a  time  when  so  much  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  rubber,  the  indigenous  varieties  growing  in  North- 
Western  Ehodesia  and  the  native  methods  of  collecting  and 
preparing  it  are  not  without  interest. 

Of  the  vines,  two  varieties  have  been  noted :  the  "  Kafufumi- 
kila,"  in  the  Chilunda  district,  found  only  in  the  beds  of  rivers 
and  small  streams,  growing  amongst  the  tall  straight  trees  found 
in  those  places;  and  the  "  Chimeya,"  in  the  Chilunda,  Ukaundi, 
Kasempa  and  Balunda  districts,  also  found  in  the  river-beds  and 
in  damp  places  where  the  timber  is  close.  The  "  Chimeya  "  is 
spread  over  a  much  wider  area  than  the  "  Kafufumikila."  Of  the 
shrubs,  there  are  two  well-known  varieties :  the  "  Bwengelele  " 
and  the  "  Kaliavu,"  both  growing  in  the  Balunda  and  Chilunda 
districts.  The  "Bwengelele"  is  a  small  shrub  of  about  2  to  3 
feet  in  height.  It  exists  practically  everywhere  in  the  Chilunda 
district,  growing  usually  under  large,  close  timber  where  it  is 
always  shaded,  and  where  the  ground  underfoot  and  the  tree 
trunks  are  usually  moss-covered.  It  has  a  small  edible,  though 
rather  tasteless  fruit,  about  1  to  li  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
bright  orange  colour,  with  brown  spots  or  splashes  when  ripe.  The 
branches  of  this  shrub  are  too  small  to  repay  cutting  and 
pounding,  so  the  root  only  is  treated  in  this  way.  The  "Kaliavu" 
closely  resembles  the  "  Bwengelele."  The  root,  however,  is  much 
larger,  and  in  this  case  also  it  is  from  the  root  that  the  rubber  is 
produced. 

When  the  rubber  latex  is  collected  by  tapping  the  vines,  the 
native  makes  a  series  of  rough  cuts  in  different  places  on  the  stem. 
He  then  either  smears  the  latex,  as  it  oozes  out,  on  his  arms  and 
body,  and  forms  it  into  a  ball  by  gently  rubbing  it  off  again  as  it 
coagulates,  or  he  leaves  it  to  coagulate  on  the  vine  stem  and 
returns  later  to  peal  it  off,  then  forming  it  into  small  balls  which 
he  sticks  one  to  the  other.  A  different  method  is  necessary  in 
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preparing  rubber  from  the  roots  or  branches.  A  bundle  of  the 
roots,  in  the  case  of  shrubs,  and  of  both  roots  and  branches  in  the 
case  of  vines,  is  cut  out  and  taken  to  the  village.  It  is  first 
pounded  so  as  to  loosen  the  bark  and  outer  fibre  from  the  wood, 
the  latter  being  thrown  away.  The  mass  of  bark  and  fibre  is  then 
dried  in  the  sun  and  a  certain  amount  of  the  bark  becomes 
detached.  What  remains  is  then  beaten  out  on  a  wooden  block 
with  a  mallet  until  it  forms  a  flat  brown  pancake-like  mass,  which 
is  boiled  and  washed  frequently  until  the  greater  portion  of  the 
bark  is  removed.  The  mass  is  again  beaten  out  flat  and  dried,  and 
any  small  pieces  of  bark  remaining  are  picked  out;  it  is  again 
put  into  warm  water  to  soften,  and  is  then  rolled  up  into 
"  fingers."  A  bundle  of  twenty  of  these  "  fingers  "  is  called  a 
"  Chitota,"  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  the  natives  trade  it  with  the 
Portuguese. 

BUTTEB  FACTOKY  AT  BULAWAYO. 

A  noteworthy  stage  in  the  development  of  the  dairy  branch 
of  farming  in  Rhodesia  was  reached  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  by  the  formal  opening  of  the  "  Southern  Rhodesia 
Butter  Factory,"  established  in  Bulawayo  in  December  last. 
Hitherto,  Rhodesia  has  had  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
imported  article  for  its  butter  supplies — at  a  cost  of  upwards  of 
£10,000  for  the  year  1909.  Henceforth,  if  the  new  venture  is 
well  supported,  and  if  its  wares  justify  support,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  money  spent  in  the  purchase  of  that  commodity  should 
remain  in  the  country  instead  of  being  sent  out  of  it.  Nothing 
but  benefit  can  accrue  from  this  undertaking  to  the  local  farmers, 
who,  as  a  class,  do  not  appear  to  have  churned  butter  for  sale 
except  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  but  who  will  now  find  a 
ready  market  for  their  surplus  cream  at  the  new  factory. 

The  factory,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  made  a  good  start. 
Business  was  commenced  with  a  small  churn  capable  of  turning 
out  40  Ibs.  of  butter,  and  in  the  first  month  over  600  Ibs.  were 
produced.  A  further  churn  was  requisitioned,  with  the  result 
that  a  fortnight  later  the  output  had  increased  to  1,000  Ibs.  for  one 
week,  and  the  production  for  March  was  estimated  at  fully  8,000 
Ibs.  Some  curious  facts  came  to  light  at  the  opening  ceremony. 
Nearly  all  the  twenty-five  farmers  from  whom  the  factory  was 
then  drawing  supplies  were  making  use  of  the  milk  from  their 
stock  for  the  first  time.  One  man,  it  is  said,  the  owner  of  300 
cows,  had  never  milked  his  herd  before,  but  was  then  receiving 
at  the  rate  of  £100  a  month  for  the  cream  he  was  supplying  to 
the  factory. 

A  high  standard  of  excellence  is  aimed  at— cream  containing 
from  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  butter  fat.  All  the  cream  sent  in  is 
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tested  and  none  but  high  grade  material  is  used  for  making  the 
best  butter.  It  is  expected  that  some  of  the  farmers  who  now 
make  butter  themselves  on  a  small  scale  may  be  induced  to  use 
the  factory  which,  by  means  of  modern  appliances  and  the  free 
use  of  ice,  will  be  able  to  turn  out  a  uniform  quality  of  butter. 
Should  the  venture  prove  as  successful  as  is  anticipated,  farmers 
would  be  justified  in  growing  winter-feed  in  the  summer  so  as  to 
keep  up  their  supply  of  cream  in  the  winter. 

The  proprietors  are  even  now  looking  forward  to  an  export 
trade,  and  the  time  may  be  nearer  than  many  people  imagine,  but 
there  is  yet  a  good  deal  of  lee- way  to  make  up.  The  success  of 
the  initial  venture  foreshadows  expansion,  not  only  in  the  substi- 
tution of  mechanical  power  for  hand-power  with  larger  churns, 
but  in  the  establishment  of  cheese  and  bacon  factories.  Some 
fifty  pigs  are  already  being  fed  with  waste  from  the  churns. 
That  there  is  room  for  these  additional  enterprises  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  last  year  cheese  to  the  value  of  £4,600,  and  bacon 
and  hams  (bracketed  in  the  official  returns  with  "  other  kinds  of 
meat,  salted  or  cured  ")  to  the  value  of  ^613,370  were  imported 
into  Rhodesia. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  DAIRYING. 

The  value  of  dairy  work  as  an  adjunct  to  general  farming  is 
being  more  and  more  recognised  not  only  in  this  country  but  by 
our  kinsmen  across  the  seas.  Here,  technical  training  in  the 
most  advanced  scientific  methods  applicable  to  the  supply  of  pure 
milk,  the  separation  of  cream  and  the  manufacture  of  cheeses, 
may  be  had  by  all  who  require  and  seek  it.  But  in  sparsely 
populated  countries  such  training  is  not  so  easily  obtained ;  con- 
sequently the  methods  and  appliances  employed  are  often  of  a 
very  primitive  kind.  Ehodesian  farmers  will  soon  have  this 
instruction  taken  to  their  very  doors  and  will  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  correcting  any  shortcomings  in  this  branch  of 
their  knowledge. 

Miss  Maidment,  Principal  and  Instructress  of  the  Durham 
County  Dairy  School,  a  lecturer  on  poultry  keeping  and  late 
lecturer  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  will 
shortly  make  a  lecturing  tour  in  Rhodesia  under  the  auspices  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Company.  Her  programme  will  com- 
prise : — Visits  to  individual  farmers  and  the  Company's  Central 
Farms,  to  be  followed  by  lectures  and  demonstrations  at  suitable 
centres  in  the  principal  districts,  on  butter-making ;  cream 
separating  and  cream  raising;  the  manufacture  of  cream  and 
general  cheeses;  co-operation  in  dairying  and  the  formation  of 
farmers'  societies  for  that  purpose;  the  feeding  and  rearing  of 
calves  and  feeding  of  dairy  cows ;  poultry-keeping  and  the  dressing 
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of  poultry.  A  very  comprehensive  programme,  and  one  which 
we  have  no  doubt  will  be  very  much  appreciated,  and  productive 
of  much  benefit  to  the  farming  community. 

Incidentally,  as  tending  to  bring  home  to  farmers  the  value  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  neglected  source  of  profit,  and 
to  furnish  them  with  authoritative  information  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  separating  cream  and  preparing  it  for  the  market,  it 
should  be  the  means  of  placing  increased  supplies  at  the  disposal 
of  the  butter  factory,  thus  stimulating  the  farmers  to  fresh 
endeavours  in  their  own  interest  and  helping  to  render  their 
country  less  and  less  dependent  on  outside  supplies  for  a  daily 
necessity.  We  understand  that  Miss  Maidment  will  give  lectures 
on  her  Ehodesian  tour  on  her  return  to  this  country. 

EXPECTED  Disco VEEY  OF  TIN. 

Information  has  reached  us  pointing  to  the  possibility  that 
tin  may  sooner  or  later  be  added  to  the  schedule  of  Rhodesia's 
mineral  possessions.  The  zone  or  belt  reputed  to  hold  this 
mineral  extends  from  the  Inyati  copper  claims  on  the  north-east 
to  the  Macheke  Eiver,  and  beyond,  on  the  south-west. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  area  consists  of  granites  and 
their  modifications,  and  dyke  matter  of  what  appears  to  be 
diabase.  The  claims  of  this  belt  of  country  to  a  tin-bearing 
character  rest  on  the  fact  that  a  number  of  assays  made  locally 
and  in  Bulawayo  have  returned  traces  of  cassiterite.  Very  little 
work  has  been  done,  and  no  veins  have  been  located  up  to  the 
present,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  cassiterite 
is  disseminated  through  the  granite  masses  or  carried  in  veins 
traversing  them.  It  is,  however,  the  case  that  rocks  and  minerals 
usually  associated  with  cassiterite  have  been  met  with,  and  that 
pannings  from  the  bases  of  the  hills  and  adjacent  creeks  have 
assayed  traces  of  tin. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  rarity  and  scantiness  of  the 
traces  of  tin  so  far  discovered  negative  the  assumption  that  tin 
may  exist  in  payable  quantities.  Such  finds  as  have  taken  place 
have  been  due  to  chance  alone.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
tin  is  a  metal  that  is  distributed  very  sparingly  throughout  the 
world,  occurring  in  workable  quantities  at  but  few  localities. 
But,  where  it  does  occur,  it  is  generally  found  in  very  important 
quantities.  The  view  of  a  leading  and  competent  official  is  that 
the  indications  are  sufficient  to  justify  thorough  prospecting ;  for, 
even  if  the  present  alleged  discovery  should  prove  disappointing 
in  itself,  it  may  lead  to  good  results  if  it  serves  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  hitherto  unexplored  granite  formations  throughout 
Ehodesia. 
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Come  what  may  of  it,  the  discovery  seems  to  have  fired  the 
imagination  of  local  prospectors.  About  a  hundred  prospectors' 
licences  are  said  to  have  been  issued,  and  claims  have  now  been 
located,  and  discovery  notices  posted,  over  a  large  area. 


SIR   CHARLES   LUCAS   ON  COMMUNICATIONS 

In  the  course  of  a  most  interesting  "note"  on  his  visit  to 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Fiji,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Assistant 
under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  tells  that  he  returns 
to  this  country  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  scientific  invention  both  as  regards  the  relations 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  growth 
and  filling  out  of  each  separate  province  or  group  of  provinces. 
The  rise  of  the  south,  the  development  of  the  southern  lands,  and 
the  growth  of  the  southern  peoples  are  at  present  retarded  by 
the  distance  of  the  southern  centres  from  the  more  thickly 
populated  parts  of  the  world.  But  to  judge  from  past  experience 
this  is  probably  no  more  than  a  temporary  drawback,  and  the 
element  of  distance  may,  in  course  of  time,  be  practically 
eliminated.  Eeferring  to  railway  communication  Sir  Charles 
observes  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  practically  made 
a  nation.  Similarly  in  Australia  a  line  to  link  up  Western 
Australia  with  the  Eastern  States  cannot  fail  to  be  of  vital  im- 
portance for  the  future  of  the  Continent.  The  difference  of 
gauges  in  the  different  Australian  States  is  an  unfortunate  result 
of  separate  settlements.  In  Western  Australia  and  Queensland 
the  gauge  is  3  feet  6  inches,  in  South  Australia  and  Victoria 
5  feet  3  inches,  and  in  New  South  Wales  4  feet  8J  inches.  Thus 
between  Melbourne  and  Brisbane  it  is  necessary  to  change  trains 
twice.  But  apart  from  this  drawback  it  is  wonderful  how  far 
railway  construction  in  Australia  has  already  been  carried,  and 
how  excellent  are  the  main  line  expresses.  Similarly  in  New 
Zealand  good  railways  link  Dunedin  and  Christchurch  in  the 
South  Island,  and  the  main  trunk  line  connects  Wellington  and 
Auckland  in  the  North  Island.  In  other  words,  by  railways  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand  is  steadily  and  effectively  being  more 
and  more  unified.  There  is  good,  though  not  frequent,  communi- 
cation between  Australasia  and  Canada  by  Fiji  and  the  All  Bed 
route ;  but  British  interests  in  the  Pacific  call,  somewhat  impera- 
tively, for  much  better  communication  between  the  different 
groups  of  islands,  and  it  is  useless  to  expect  improvement  of 
administration  and  development  of  resources  until  there  are 
more  steamers  and  telegraphs.  In  the  next  issue  we  shall  hope 
to  refer  again  to  the  visit  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas  to  Australasia. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

CONTINUED  speculation  in  rubber  and,  to  a  smaller  though 
still  boomlike  degree,  oil  shares  have  again  dominated  the  whole 
Stock  Exchange  during  the  past  month,  and  the  markets  for 
investment  securities  have  been  relegated  to  an  altogether  sub- 
ordinate position.  Prices,  however,  have  been  fairly  well  main- 
tained in  most  cases  despite  the  continued  disorganisation  of  the 
money  market  by  the  non-collection  of  revenue. 

While  Consols  have  suffered  from  a  comparison  by  the  astute 
investor  of  their  yield  with  that  of  other  stocks  having  what 
for  all  practical  purposes  is  quite  as  good  security,  India  stocks 
have  risen  a  little  during  the  month  and  the  changes  among 
Colonial  Government  securities  are  mostly  upward. 

Further  big  increases  have  been  exhibited  by  the  returns  of 
the  Canadian  railways.  For  February  the  Canadian  Pacific's 
gross  receipts  amounted  to  $5,992,000,  an  increase  of  $1,026,000, 
while  the  net  receipts  were  $1,487,000,  an  increase  of  $725,000. 
As  regards  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  total  net  profit  was  ^6102,300, 
showing  an  increase  of  £32,100,  making  a  total  of  ^6193,600  and 
an  increase  of  £54,400  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  year. 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J%  Stock  (t)       .     .     . 

78,006,472 

1931 

95f 

81 

Quarterly. 

3%       „     (t)       ... 

66,724,530 

1948 

82| 

8| 

2J%      „     Inscribed  (t) 
8  j%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

11,892,207 

1926 
(a) 

69i 
94* 

•ft 

3tt 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3%      „            „      1896-7 

1916 

79£ 

3f 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3% 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 

ji 

100 
100 
100 

80 
147f 
81 

3| 

«£ 
4*| 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+ith  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +\ 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 

4* 
7 

100 
100 

100 

101* 

113i 
145£ 

i 

4| 

East  Indian  Def.  aim.  cap.  g.  4%  +  j| 

2,023,851£ 

«» 

100 

99 

H 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  .     .     ... 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  |  surp.  profits  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     . 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  debs.      .... 
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar,  Limited    ..... 

4,  526,  148  & 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379,580 

ff 
If 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

H7J 
117 
80f« 

™l 

99| 
102£ 
1121 
85| 
137 
103 

$ 

3H 
334 

1 

4- 
If 

*& 

5^ 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  . 

425,000 
1,000  000 

% 

100 
100 

119 
104 

7A 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .     .     .     . 
Do.  3^7  deb  stock  red 

1,000,000 
500,000 

74 

3* 

100 
100 

135i 

87 

$ 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5%  debenture  stock  .     .     .     .     , 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank   of  India,  Australia,  'I 
and  China    / 

800,000 
550,000 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

5* 
5 

14 

100 
100 

20 

97 
104 

59 

11 

*H 

64,000 

12 

12A 

43i 

3A 

j.^2 

^"2 

°TS 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company, 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Smithers,  the  new  Chairman,  presided  for  the 
first  time  and  gave  an  interesting  review  of  the  position  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  system  itself  and  of  the  progress  of  that  great 
undertaking,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  With  reference  to 
financial  prospects  he  said  he  thought  he  might  say  that  the 
company  was  now  in  sight  of  the  promised  land.  The  directors, 
he  assured  the  shareholders,  would  continue  to  pursue  that  policy 
of  reasonably  conservative  finance  which  had  kept  the  company's 
credit  at  a  high  level  and  had  enabled  it  practically  to  rebuild  the 
old  line  and  so  raise  on  highly  satisfactory  terms  the  capital 
needed  for  the  Grand  .Trunk  Pacific. 

For  the  year  just  closed  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has 
enjoyed  a  very  gratifying  improvement  in  its  land  sales.  The 
final  quarter's  sales  of  farm  lands  amounted  to  £92,400  against 
£20,000  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
made  a  total  of  £266,500  for  the  year  against  £59,300  for  1908-9. 
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CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter)  (Guaranteed 
colonial/>   by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

100 

— 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

102           3i 

( 

3J%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,676,830 

1909-34 

101*  !  — 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  It) 

1,947,023 
8,594,877 

1910-35 
1938 

101 
92           3/e 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2i%       »             M     W 

1,592,105 

1947 

79           3j 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

87 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures 
5%  Sterling  Bonds     . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

101 
109 

- 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „       Debs.      . 

205,000 

1928 

103 

3& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock    .... 

164,000 

1949 

83 

3£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed   ,      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

85* 

35 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

100           4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 
Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,440,000 
1,821,917 

permanent 
1932 

80x 

3f 

ll  May—  1  Nov. 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
509,495 

1923 
drawings 

102 
93 

sf 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

108 

4 

| 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 
Do.  3£%  Bonds      .     . 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 
Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 
Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

300,910 
1,169,844 
121,200 
117,200 
138,000 

1922-28* 
1929  ' 
1931 
1932 
1914 

103 
94 

iou 

102 
104 

3| 

1 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 
30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


The  quarter's  sales  of  town  lots  realised  £23,700,  against  £5,900, 
making  £31,800  for  the  year  against  £9,600. 

Surprisingly  little  interest  has  been  displayed  by  financial 
circles  at  home  in  the  Australian  elections,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  included  the  referendum  on  the  question  of  the  taking 
over  of  the  State  debts  by  the  Commonwealth.  Investors  here 
seem  content  to  let  Australian  finance  take  care  of  itself ;  they 
have  plenty  to  do  just  now  in  looking  after  the  finance  of  the 
Home  Country. 

A  block  of  South  Australian  Government  Stock  was  issued 
during  the  month,  not  direct  to  the  public  but  to  a  syndicate, 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield 

BAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,460,160 

7 

§100 

188£ 

311 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£10,828,082 

4 

bock 

105 

3f 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

106£ 

3* 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£25,315,001 

4 

109 

3| 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

29^ 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

107^£ 

4§ 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

100s 

5 

Do.  4%  3rd         „       F^v* 

£7,168,055 

3 

64 

*H 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£9,840,011 

4 

93$  x 

8 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

128 

3J 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,821,571 

4 

102 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

255 

3rl 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

76 

4^ 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£22^ 

3ii 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

31s.  per  sh. 

1 

27 

5^.1 

Hudson's  Bay                      .     . 

100,000 

60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

108 

2j* 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

60,000 

8 

5 

6& 

Do  new               . 

25,000 

8 

3 

Ql 

I7S 

British  Columbia  Electric  \Def. 

£500,000 

8 

Stock 

147* 

5| 

Railway  /Pref  . 

£400,000 

6 

Stock 

111 

52 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 
(»)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3*%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

93* 

»H 

3%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

81 

4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

3f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4% 

465,115 

1935 

107 

3& 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

106 

BH 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


which  offered  £700,000  for  public  sale  at  101  per  cent.  The 
stock  bears  3|  per  cent,  interest  and  is  repayable  on  December  1, 
1934.  The  proceeds  of  the  issue  are  to  be  employed  for  new 
railways,  harbour  improvements,  waterworks,  and  so  on. 

A  small  premium  has  been  established — despite  the  un- 
propitious  condition  of  the  market — on  the  £1,850,000  of  New 
Zealand  Government  3J  per  cent.  Convertible  Debentures  offered 
at  98J,  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  loan  being  required  for  the 
repayment  of  existing  debentures.  Each  £100  of  the  new 
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AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   t 
34%      „              „      t 

3%        „             „      t 

9,686,300 
16,466,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

107 
99 

88 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
}l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

f  inscribed,  1885      . 
„        1889  (t) 
»            (^   '       '• 

5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

103* 
99 
101J 
864 

| 

III 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  t) 
34%        ..            »     t) 
3%          »            „      i) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-301 
1922-471 

102 
104 
99 

86 

3| 
3H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  . 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
3f%       „            „      ft) 
3%         „            „      | 
3%         „            „      (4 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,268,300 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26$ 
1916  %  or 
after. 

100 
1014 
984 

844 

4 

BH 

3& 
3T5ff 

Sx 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed    .     .     . 

f»       p)  '   ! 
M  •  • 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35$ 
1927$ 

1004 
974 
874 
90 

3& 

8& 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3J%  Inscbd.  Stock   0) 

*/o             >»               n 

3%     .                      .  ft) 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

99 
1034 
87 

3| 

w 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

U4 

; 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 


AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

YieW. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

3£ 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

102 

3| 

I 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  44%  Debs.     ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

103 

3H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

102 

4A 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

4 

[l  Jan,—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

4 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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debentures  is  convertible  into  £102  of  3£  per  cent.  Inscribed 
stock  at  any  time  up  to  April  1,  1914,  a  year  before  they  mature, 
and  subscribers  who  can  pay  up  in  full  and  convert  their  allot- 
ments into  Stock  before  next  June  1  should  certainly  do  so,  as 
in  that  case  they  will  receive  a  full  six  months'  interest  on  the 
stock  on  July  1,  whereas  on  the  debentures  they  would  receive 
only  three  months'. 

Gratifying  expansion  in  trade  is  indicated  by  the  last  Transvaal 
Budget  to  be  presented  before  the  South  Africa  Union  is  con- 
summated. The  revised  figures  give  a  revenue  of  £5,943,000 
against  the  original  estimate  of  £5,251,000.  The  increase  was 
derived  partly  from  the  railways  and  partly  from  customs  receipts. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 

12,000 

6 

5 

41 

Q5 

Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

41 

100 

98 

4  j> 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

320,000 

42 

100 

100 

4 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

14 

40 

108A 

5i 

Bank  of  New  Soutb  Wales  .... 

125,000 

10 

20 

45 

4 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

14 

25 

64 

5 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

100 

!r 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

121 

5 

71# 

^TTT 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

101 

3*1 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

154,000 

7 

5 

g3 

Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£620,000 

100 

107 

*& 

Do.  4%            „            „          .... 

£1,780,000 

42 

100 

101 

gts 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,068,592 

4 

100 

±i 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£720,073 

51 

100 

91 

6 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company 

20,000 
14,200 

2 

£4 
15 

202 

77 
67 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     . 

42,479 

7^ 

1 

f 

10  * 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

87  500 

5 

10 

10 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1910-12  . 

£460,000 

5 

100 

101 

Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£250,000 

100 

101 

*A 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

104 

44 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

104A 

3| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3£%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

11,567,962 

1940 

97 

3tt 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

87* 

W 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

109 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

104 

4^ 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  10% 

10 

3^£r 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

102 

3J| 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%| 
Drainage  Loan  .     .  / 

200,000 

1926 

120 

** 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

120 

<| 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

105 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

106 

*& 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
m  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

5f 

5& 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

95 

5f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.l 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

106 

*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.  ) 
Loan       .     .           ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

108 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

118 

±& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4J%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

*& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

102 

m 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 


The  imports  for  1909  amounted  to  £17,011,000  against  £14,154,000 

for  1908,  while  the  exports  were  £34,132,000  against  £33,324,000. 

In  presenting  the  results   of  the   National  Bank  of   South 

Africa — a  summary  of  which  has  already  been  published  here— 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

§Y0  Bonds.     .     .     . 
1883  Inscribed      . 
1886         „ 
3£%1886       „         (ft. 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

550,100 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,443,014 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

lOlz 
105 
102 
100 

87* 

8A 

m 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

f  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
nscribed  (t)     .     . 
»  w  •  • 
.,    (9   •    • 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

104 
106 
100 
86* 

m 

% 

BH 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stook  (t)  . 

j 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

93f 

3& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  red«mption.  (x)  Ex  dividend. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     .          663,000 

1954 

101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     .        1,861,750 

1953 

102 

m 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

102 

8» 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

99 

^ 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

97 

4 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

101 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

376,946 

1964 

101 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     ... 

1,000,000 

1939 

102 

&rl 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

101J 

3ii 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price 

i. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5%  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

96 

5A 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .     .     .  J 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

102J 

1 

1  6 

m 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,855,000 

5 

100 

88 

5f 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f             .... 

80,000 
160,000 

? 

5 
61 

fl 

7; 

r 

2? 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

8 

4 

3' 

4 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

3 

10* 

11^ 

2I 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

11 

25 

62, 

X 

4f 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

nil 

5 

^ 

— 

South  African  Breweries      .     . 

965,279 

15 

1 

IT 

r* 

HI* 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,266,715 

nil 

1 

1 

\l 

nil 

Do  57  Debs  Red      .                     .     . 

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

106 

444 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .     . 

68,066 

3 

5 

4 

\ 

IB 

3* 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

nil 
5 

10 

7 

5 

i 

6& 

(*)  Ex  dividend. 

Mr.  Hugh  Crawford,  the  chairman,  was  able  to  congratulate 
the  shareholders  on  the  very  much  improved  position  disclosed, 
and  he  thought  they  had  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  long 
period  of  doubt  and  anxiety  through  which  they  had  passed  had 
at  last  come  to  an  end.  The  bank's  operations,  he  explained, 
had  during  the  past  year  extended  in  all  directions  and  had 
resulted  in  improved  earnings  at  nearly  all  the  branches.  He 
gave  several  instances  to  show  that  the  year  has  been  one  of 
substantial  advancement  in  the  Transvaal,  and  that  the  bank's 
valuable  connections  had  stood  it  in  good  stead  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  progress. 
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Last  month's  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  amounted 
to  £2,578,877  against  £2,445,088  for  the  preceding  month. 
The  daily  average,  however,  showed  a  decrease  from  20,558  oz. 
to  19,584  oz.  This  table  gives  the  value  of  the  output  month  by 
month  for  several  years  past : 


— 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

1,568,508 

February 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

1,545,371 

March 

2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

1,884,815 

1,698,340 

April  . 



2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

1,865,785 

1,695,550 

May  . 

— 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

1,959,062 

1,768,734 

June  . 

— 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

,751,412 

July  . 

— 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

,781,944 

August 

— 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

,820,496 

September 

— 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

2,145,575!     ,769,124 

October  . 

— 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

2,296,361      ,765,047 

November 



2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625!  1,804,253 

December 

— 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

Total  *    . 

7,578,416 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

There  was  a  further  very  satisfactory  increase  of  8,574  hands 
in  the  Band's  labour  supply  during  March,  the  natives  employed 
on  the  gold-mines  at  the  end  of  the  month  numbering  the  record 
total  of  178,345.  The  following  table  shows  how  this  supply 
has  been  built  up : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 

Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

March       1908 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April           „ 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

June           „ 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

August        „ 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September  „ 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

14,655 

October      „ 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

November  „ 

12,324 

10,163 

2,161 

141,326 

12,298 

December  ,, 

17,404 

10,008 

7,396 

148,722 

12,283 

January  1909 

13,551 

11,609 

1,942 

150,664 

10,045 

February    ,, 

18,018 

10,844 

7,174 

157,838 

10,034 

March 

16,184 

11,979 

4,205 

162,043 

9,997 

April           „ 

12,102 

11,244 

858 

162,901 

7,734 

May 

7,717 

12,339 

4,622* 

158,279 

7,717 

June            „ 

8,335 

12,354 

4,019* 

154,260 

5,378 

July 

7,826 

12,612 

4,786* 

149,474 

5,370 

August        „ 

10,089 

12,642 

2,553* 

146,291 

5,361 

September  „ 

11,747 

13,811 

2,064* 

144,857 

3,204 

October       „ 

14,656 

13,762 

894 

152,563^ 

3,199 

November  „ 

13,942 

13,742 

200 

152,763 

1,799 

December  „ 

17,293 

13,348 

3,945 

156,708 

nil. 

January  1910 

— 

— 

3,954 

160,662 

nil. 

February    „ 

— 

— 

9,109 

169,771 

nil. 

March         „ 

_ 

_ 

8,574 

178,345 

nil. 

*  Net  loss. 


Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 
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Khodesia's  gold  output  for  March  amounted  to  54,277  oz., 
valued  at  ^£228,385,  an  increase  of  ^24,497  over  February's  return. 
This  table  gives  the  monthly  returns  for  some  years  past : 


MONTH. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

155,337 

February 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

137,561 

March 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

160,722 

April 

— 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

157,108 

May 

— 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

169,218 

June 

— 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

170,083 

July 

— 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

173,313 

August              t. 

— 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

179,000 

September 

— 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

173,973 

October 

— 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

161,360 

November 

— 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

175,656 

December 

— 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

171,770 

Total      . 

659,784 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

The  number  of  gold  producers  contributing  to  last  month's 
output  was  188.  The  other  minerals  produced  during  the  month 
comprised  18,267  ounces  of  silver ;  56  tons  of  lead ;  12,272  tons 
of  coal ;  8  tons  of  copper  and  1,714  tons  of  chrome  ore. 


CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

97 

3| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-451 

86 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

108 

» 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

88 

Stt 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

98 

3& 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

107 

&s 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3J%  ins.  (t)     .     . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

98 

3A 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)  ./ 

600,000 

1940 

94 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (i).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

107 

3& 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3A%  ins.  (t) 
Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

718,827 
422,593 

1929-54f 
1917-42* 

99£ 
104 

a 

1  June  —  1  Deo. 
15  Mar.  —  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

86 

3f 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4  5s. 

£90£ 

m 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

Fresh  heights  have  been  scaled  by  the  rubber  boom,  rises  of 
20,  30  and  even  40  per  cent,  having  occurred  among  the  leading 
shares  of  the  market  to  keep  pace  with  the  further  sharp  advance 
in  the  price  of  the  raw  product.  Strong  preference  is  still  evinced 
by  investors  for  those  companies  whose  plantations  are  in  British 
terr  itory . 
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RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

Anglo-Malay     

& 
150  000 

Acres. 
3  391 

2s. 

2s 

36s.  6d. 

Batu  Tiga    

60,000 

1,545 

£1 

£1 

6| 

Bukit  Rajah      

66  700 

2,772 

£1 

£1 

9Q1 

Consolidated  Malay     .     .     . 
Highlands  and  Lowlands      £, 
Kepitigalla                               . 

62,007 
305,860 
225  000 

1,710 

4,707 
3  127 

£1 
£1 
£1 

£1 
£1 
£1 

Q3 

11 

Kuala  Lumpur       .... 
Lanadron     
Linggi     
Pataling  .-     ij 
Straits  (Bertam)     .     .     .     »' 
Vallambrosa      ... 

180,000 
262,245 
66,024 
22,500 
174,615 
50,600 

2,611 
4,570 
4,192 
1,454 
2,270 
1,807 

£1 
£1 
2s. 
2s. 
2s. 
2s 

£1 
15s. 
2s. 
2s. 
2s. 
2s 

13 
6Jpm 
69s.  6d. 
3| 
11s.  6d. 
31 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,461,400 

3 

99 

98 

3 

„        Unified  Debt        .-     . 

£55,971  960 

4 

100 

1031 

3^2 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

20 

"IB 
4* 

Bank  of  Egypt 

50  000 

17 

12* 

30 

7  JL. 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

5| 

T 

7* 

it' 

„               „              „      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

y* 

*& 

„               ,,              „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3* 

100 

86 

5 

(*)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


April  21, 1910. 


TRUSTEE. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home."  —  Byron. 
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KING   EDWARD   VIL    AND   KING   GEORGE   V. 

I. 

A  GEEAT  monarch  has  passed  away.  Beloved  of  his  people, 
honoured  by  all  men,  King  Edward  the  Seventh  has  gone  to  his 
long  home,  leaving  behind  him  a  memory  that  will  never  fade, 
a  name  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 

No  sovereign  worked  harder  or  more  successfully  in  the  cause 
of  international  peace.  No  sovereign  worked  harder  or  more 
successfully  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  ruled.  Vast  is  the  Empire  that  owned  his  sway,  vaster 
still  the  world  he  influenced.  People  of  every  clime,  of  every 
race,  of  every  class  mourn  his  loss. 

Possessed  of  that  priceless  gift,  humanity,  King  Edward  was 
in  sympathy  with  all  mankind.  No  person  was  too  lowly  for  him 
to  notice.  He  was  not  alone  King  but  Friend.  True  as  steel, 
the  embodiment  of  justice,  wise  and  good.  Endowed  with  rare 
gifts  he  used  them  to  the  Glory  of  God,  for  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects,  the  spread  of  civilisation  and  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
at  home  and  abroad. 

An  Empire's  heart  goes  out  to  all  the  members  of  the  Eoyal 
Family  in  their  severe  bereavement.  Especially  to  Queen  Alexandra, 
the  devoted  wife  and  helpmate  of  so  many  years,  to  King  George 
and  Queen  Mary  a  grateful  and  sorrowing  people  tender  their 
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humble  and  respectful  sympathy.  Irreparable  is  the  Queen- 
Mother's  loss,  inconsolable  her  grief.  May  the  knowledge 
of  a  nation's  affection  in  her  hour  of  trial  lighten  the  burden 
she  is  called  upon  to  bear,  and  show  a  silver  lining  to  the  dark 
clouds  that  now  hover  around  her  once  happy  home. 


The  King  is  dead,  long  live  the  King.  Fortunately  for  our- 
selves, for  the  Empire,  and  for  the  world  at  large,  we  have  in  his 
Majesty  King  George  the  Fifth  a  successor  to  the  throne  fully 
qualified  to  fill  the  exalted  position  to  which  he  has  been  so 
unexpectedly  called,  well  versed  in  the  responsible  duties  of 
kingship,  worthy  in  every  way  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
illustrious  father. 

The  constant  companion  and  right  hand  for  many  years  of  a 
wise  and  loving  parent,  devoted  to  family  life,  fully  equipped 
and  fully  qualified  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  State,  King  George 
satisfies  in  every  way  all  the  requirements  that  are  looked  for  in 
a  British  Sovereign.  In  his  sailor  days  his  Majesty  endeared 
himself  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  As  Prince  of  Wales  he 
added  still  more  to  his  popularity.  His  speeches  show  depth  of 
thought  and  breadth  of  mind,  and  his  wide  colonial  experience 
will  enable  him  to  appreciate,  as  few  can,  the  aims  and  aspira- 
tions of  his  subjects  oversea. 

Brought  up  amidst  the  happy  surroundings  of  an  English 
home,  Queen  Mary  has  inherited  the  same  charm  of  manner  and 
kindness  of  heart  that  made  her  mother  so  deservedly  popular, 
and  earned  for  her  the  title  of  the  "  People's  Princess."  Devoted 
to  her  own  children,  whose  education  she  personally  superin- 
tends, and  whose  bringing  up  is  her  first  care,  Queen  Mary 
is  ever  mindful  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  her  womanly 
instincts,  thoughtfulness  for  others,  and  kindly  interest  in  good 
works  of  every,  kind  have  gained  for  her  the  devotion  and 
affectionate  regard  of  all  classes  far  and  near. 

In  their  Majesties  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  we  have  a 
King  and  Queen  of  whom  the  Empire  is  justly  proud.  May 
God  bless  them. 

EDITOB. 
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II. 

Gone !   he  who  heard  but  yesterday 

(With  power  and  purpose  unimpaired) 
The  voice  of  millions  own  his  sway, 

The  Voice  Omnipotent  has  heard ; 
The  heart,  that  for  the  nations  yearned 
To  compass  peace,  its  Peace  hath  earned. 

No  time  to  sing  with  patriot  pride 

Of  widened  rule  and  conquests  won, 
Of  empires  made  and  multiplied, 

Of  realms  that  see  no  setting  sun; 
In  common  grief  his  peoples  bend 
And  simply  mourn  a  common  friend. 

0  King  of  kings  by  land  and  sea, 
From  town  and  tillage,  farm  and  forge, 

Ascends  a  world-wide  prayer  to  Thee, 

"  0  bless  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  George, 

And  bless  us  all  with  grace  divine, 

For  ruled  and  rulers  both  are  Thine." 

J.  HUDSON. 


III. 

IN  the  national  mourning  for  the  death  of  King  Edward  VII. 
history  will  recognise  that  his  people  had  reason  to  find  consolation 
in  the  circumstances  that  have  made  it,  perhaps,  more  true  of  him 
than  of  any  monarch  to  whom  the  phrase  has  been  applied,  that 
he  w&afelix  opportunitate  mortis — happy  in  the  moment  that  linked 
the  perfect  work  of  the  past  with  the  promise  of  the  future. 

For  centuries  hostility  between  England  and  France  has  been 
a  fixed  and  abiding  condition  of  our  foreign  relations,  a  peril  to 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and,  by  reason  of  innumerable  points  of 
contact  and  conflicting  interests,  of  the  world.  During  the  long 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  sincerity  of  her  Majesty's  desire  to 
establish  friendly  relations  seemed  more  than  once  to  have 
achieved  fulfilment,  conspicuously  during  the  period  of  the 
Crimean  War ;  and  yet  the  affair  of  Fashoda,  a  trifling  incident 
in  itself,  during  the  last  year  of  her  reign,  brought  the  two  nations 
to  a  moment  as  critical  as  any  that  had  imperilled  their  relations 
since  her  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.  Within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  King  Edward's  coronation,  the  rickety  structure 
of  diplomatic  opportunism  on  which  peace  had  rested  had  been 
replaced  by  a  substantial  domicile  on  a  solid  foundation.  The 
present  entente  does  not  rest  solely  on  commercial  interests,  often 
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a  fruitful  cause  of  conflict,  but  on  a  common  life,  common  traditions, 
analogous  institutions,  in  short,  on  a  general  community  of 
principles  in  political  and  social  life.  The  laborious  negotiations 
that  found  formal  expression  in  the  Agreements  of  October  14th, 
1903,  and  April  8th,  1904,  were,  on  the  testimony  of  all  entitled  to 
speak  with  authority,  brought  to  a  happy  issue  by  the  skill  and 
dignity  with  which  the  influence  of  King  Edward  was  brought  to 
bear  on  them. 

The  circumstances  demanded  the  exercise  of  these  qualities. 
The  position  of  a  constitutional  sovereign  limits  the  freedom 
of  his  activity  in  foreign  affairs.  The  King  found  England 
not  only  alienated  from  continental  Europe  but  arrogant  in 
the  pride  of  its  splendid  if  perilous  isolation.  He  had,  therefore, 
the  twofold  task  of  guiding  ministers  in  a  policy  of  peace  and 
goodwill  which  he  had  no  decisive  voice  in  initiating  or  deter- 
mining ;  and  of  securing  for  ministers  the  confidence  of  a  nation 
at  once  exulting  in  its  isolation  and  exasperated  against  the 
Powers  that  had  brought  it  about.  English  ministers  and  foreign 
diplomatists  have  borne  testimony  to  the  manner  in  which  King 
Edward1  exercised  his  influence  while  keeping  strictly  within  the 
bounds  of  his  constitutional  powers.  As  regards  the  confidence 
of  the  nation  it  was  accorded  to  him  as  of  right  because  he 
had  won  the  hearts  of  the  people.  As  Lord  Eosebery  declared 
"  he  had  won  them  before  he  came  to  the  throne.  When  it 
behoved  him  to  be  a  king  he  was  a  king,  but  all  the  time  he  was 
a  man  with  a  man's  heart,  a  man's  nature,  and  more  than  a 
man's  compassion  for  those  who  were  less  well  placed  than 
himself ;  he  loved  peace  and  he  loved  the  poor." 

But  there  were  other  circumstances  of  moment.  The  King's 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace  which  secured  the  Agreement  with 
France  inevitably  led  to  points  of  contact  with  the  aspirations  of 
other  nations  and  the  susceptibilities  of  their  governments.  At 
every  such  point  the  King  showed  his  mastery  of  the  Imperial  art 
of  holding  his  own  with  dignity  and  yet  with  a  frank  appreciation 
of  the  claims  and  feelings  of  others  and  a  transparently  honest  con- 
sideration for  them.  The  Times  has  justly  observed  that  no  com- 
ments upon  the  King's  reign  or  upon  his  character  could  be  more 
appreciative  or  more  flattering  than  those  of  the  German  press. 
The  press  of  every  nation  has  borne  similar  testimony,  and  has 
spoken  for  the  people.  Monarchs  and  accredited  representatives  of 
every  civilised  Power  have  spoken  for  their  Governments.  And  if 
circumstances  have  attached  a  particular  value  to  the  voice  of  the 
German  press,  the  nation  has  recognised  with  admiration  the 
splendour  of  the  testimony  of  respect  paid  to  King  Edward  VII. 
by  the  German  Emperor. 
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The  consequences  in  their  bearing  on  the  internal  relations 
of  the  Empire  were  quickly  manifested  in  those  territories 
which,  though  now  under  British  supremacy,  were  originally 
colonies  of  France,  or  which  are  geographically  and  otherwise 
closely  connected  with  French  colonies  and  interests.  All  these 
territories,  and  they  include  a  not  inconsiderable  area  of  the  King's 
oversea  dominions,  were  during  the  nineteenth  century  perilously 
sensitive  to  the  capriciously  changing  temperature  of  relations 
between  England  and  France.  An  immediate  result  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement  of  April,  1904,  was  the  settlement  of  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  claims  of  the  two  nations  in  Newfoundland, 
causes  of  controversy  for  over  a  century.  It  was  an  incident  of 
this  controversy  that  prompted  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  declare, 
exactly  half  a  century  before  King  Edward's  coronation,  "  that 
these  wretched  colonies  were  a  millstone  round  our  neck."  A 
larger  consequence  of  the  Agreement  was  a  wave  of  imperial 
sentiment  travelling  in  ever  widening  circles  across  our  oversea 
dominions  associated  with  French  traditions  and  interests,  until  it 
broke  in  a  splendour  of  enthusiasm  at  the  celebration  of  the 
tercentenary  of  the  first  colonisation  of  Canada  by  France.  But 
the  spirit  of  peace  that  had  moved  the  waters  in  the  North  was 
not  exhausted.  In  the  following  year  it  breathed  over  the  South, 
and  King  Edward  lived  to  see  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Union  of 
Africa. 

And  yet  while  the  King  was  moulding,  out  of  traditions  and 
interests  that  had  been  abiding  forces  of  separation,  links  of  union 
in  the  foreign  and  internal  relations  of  the  Empire,  the  spirit  of 
discord,  cast  out  from  its  accustomed  areas  of  activity,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  bosom  of  political  parties  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  nation  was  divided  against  itself.  The  exasperated  passions 
of  class,  creed  and  races — even  of  sex — threatened  to  destroy  the 
legacy  the  King  had  designed  to  bequeath  to  the  Empire.  Then 
he  died ;  and  in  a  moment  the  mute  appeal  of  the  great  Peace- 
maker touched  the  conscience  of  the  nation  and  silenced  the 
clamours  of  faction.  Felix  opportunitate  mortis. 

The  phrase  has  been  applied  to  other  monarchs,  but  in  the 
case  of  King  Edward  it  has  a  peculiar,  perhaps  unique  significance. 
The  work  of  his  Majesty's  life  was  not  limited  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  splendid  legacy  to  the  Empire ;  it  included  thought  for 
the  fitness  of  the  guardian  who  was  to  hold  the  heritage  in  trust. 
Trained  in  infancy,  adolescence  and  manhood  in  all  the  arts  of 
kingship,  the  appointed  guardian  at  the  appointed  time  has  assumed 
the  trust  with  a  unique  experience  of  the  principles,  policy  and 
practice  of  imperial  administration.  By  principles,  I  mean  the 
fundamental  laws  of  government  that  the  nation  has  accepted 
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as  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances  of  nature  and  the  will  of 
God ;  by  policy,  the  general  application  of  those  principles  to  an 
infinite  variety  of  environment  in  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
Empire;  by  practice,  the  expedients  of  individuals  to  meet 
particular  cases.  A  sailor's  life  is  a  constant  illustration  of  the 
meaning  I  attribute  to  the  terms. 

During  the  thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  King  George 
first  went  to  sea  in  1879,  he  has  visited  almost  every  part  of  the 
Empire.  Presiding  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute  in  1908,  he  was  surrounded  by  citizens  of  our  oversea 
dominions,  by  men  who  had  directed  the  government  of  colonies 
and  dependencies  or  were  occupying  the  highest  positions  in 
the  colonial  service ;  and  yet  there  was  no  one  present  who  had 
landed  on  so  many  different  points  of  British  soil,  or  had  equal 
opportunities  to  appreciate  the  value  of  each  as  a  factor  in  the 
Imperial  system.  His  opportunities  had  been  twofold ;  first,  in 
earlier  years  in  the  frank  communion  of  a  sailor's  life ;  later- in 
the  grave  confidences  of  intercourse  with  responsible  statesmen 
as  heir  to  the  throne  and  representative  of  the  Sovereign. 

I  need  not  refer  to  the  earlier  years,  except  to  recognise  their 
value  in  the  foundation  of  the  superstructure.  In  speaking  of 
the  later  years,  I  will  follow  the  usual  classification  of  the  Empire 
in  three  groups — the  self-governing  Colonies,  India  and  the 
Crown  Colonies.  In  February,  1901,  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Parliament  of  his  reign,  King 
Edward  said : 

"  The  establishment  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
was  proclaimed  at  Sydney  on  January  1  with  many  mani- 
festations of  popular  enthusiasm  and  rejoicing.  My  deeply 
beloved  and  lamented  mother  had  assented  to  the  visit  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  to  open  the 
first  Parliament  of  the  new  Commonwealth  in  her  name.  A 
separation  from  my  son,  especially  at  such  a  moment, 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  deeply  painful,  but  I  desire  to 
give  effect  to  her  late  Majesty's  wishes ;  and  as  an  evidence 
of  her  interest,  as  well  as  my  own,  in  all  that  concerns  the 
welfare  of  my  subjects  beyond  the  seas,  I  have  decided  that 
the  visit  to  Australia  shall  not  be  abandoned,  and  shall  be 
extended  to  New  Zealand  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada."  * 

The  history  of  this  progress  must  be  studied  in  Sir 
Donald  Mackenzie's  'Web  of  Empire.'  In  brief,  their  Royal 
Highnesses  found  throughout  Australia  an  Imperial  sentiment 
made  up  of  three  forces :  a  feeling  of  affection  for  the  old 
country  akin  to  that  which  finds  expression  in  the  songs, 

*  The  visit  was  further  extended  to  include  South  Africa. 
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"  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  and  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  " ;  a  feeling  of 
patriotic  pride  in  the  glorious  history  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  expressed  in  "  Kule  Britannia "  ;  and  a  feeling  of  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  dynasty  as  expressed  in  the  National 
Anthem.  That  the  visit  contributed  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
these  feelings  we  all  know.  "  In  the  Victorian  House,"  the 
Auckland  Weekly  News  of  June  21,  1901,  aptly  observed,  "  we 
have  a  monarchy  which  is  strong  in  the  tactful  spirit  born  of 
sympathy  with  the  people,  and  of  a  generous  trust  in  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  nation  at  large.  Victoria  displayed  this  tact  in 
every  act.  Edward  is  famous  for  it.  George  of  Cornwall  has 
made  for  himself  in  Auckland  thousands  of  friends  by  the 
unfailing  and  generous  manner  in  which  consideration  for  others 
has  governed  his  words  and  his  deeds.  And  this  quality — shared 
both  by  Queen  Alexandra,  who  has  so  long  been  among  the  idols 
of  the  British  nation,  and  by  Princess  May,  whose  youthful 
beauty  is  outshone  by  her  kindliness — is  not  merely  superficial, 
acquired  in  a  school  of  deportment  as  among  the  requisites  of 
Royalty,  but  is  the  result  of  the  passionate  identification  which 
our  Boyal  Family  has  established  between  itself  and  the  nation. 
Every  worthy  movement  for  the  elevation  of  our  people,  for  the 
development  of  our  arts,  our  sciences,  and  our  industries,  for  the 
elimination  of  distressful  conditions,  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak,  for  the  training  of  the  strong,  finds  championship  in  the 
Victorian  House." 

In  South  Africa,  still  in  a  state  of  war,  the  spirit  that  inspired 
the  tour  was  finely  expressed  in  a  speech  addressed  to  a  deputa- 
tion from  Cape  Colony  on  August  19.  After  alluding  to  the  state 
of  the  country,  the  Duke  concluded : 

"  That  South  Africa  may  soon  be  delivered  from  the 
troubles  that  beset  her  is  our  most  earnest  prayer,  and  that 
ere  long  the  only  struggle  she  knows  may  be  an  eager  rivalry 
in  the  arts  of  peace  and  in  striving  to  promote  the  good 
government  and  welfare  of  the  community." 

From  South  Africa  the  voyage  was  continued  direct  to 
Quebec,  a  distance  of  over  three  thousand  miles.  It  was  the 
Prince's  fifth  visit  to  Canada,  and  his  last  words,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Minto,  were : 

"We  have  seen  enough  to  carry  away  imperishable 
memories  of  affectionate  and  loyal  hearts,  frank  and  in- 
dependent natures,  prosperous  and  progressive  communities, 
boundless  productive  territories,  glorious  scenery,  stupendous 
works  of  nature,  a  people  and  a  country  proud  of  its  member- 
ship of  the  Empire,  in  which  the  Empire  finds  one  of  its 
brightest  offspring. 
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Our  hearts  are  full  at  saying  farewell.  We  feel  that  we 
have  made  many  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and 
that  we  owe  and  gladly  extend  to  its  people  our  sincere 
friendship  and  good  wishes.  May  the  affectionate  regard 
which  all  races  and  classes  have  so  generously  shown  us  knit 
together  the  peoples  of  Canada,  and  strengthen  the  existing 
ties  that  unite  the  Empire." 

This  visit  may  be  said  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  welcome  accorded  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
his  sixth  visit  to  Canada  in  the  summer  of  1908  as  King  Edward's 
representative  at  the  tercentenary  celebrations. 

Meanwhile  in  the  winter  of  1905-6,  the  Prince  and.  Princess 
of  Wales  had  made  a  progress  through  India  which  called  forth 
demonstrations  of  equal  enthusiasm  in  Rajput  capitals  and  Moghul 
cities,  among  Princes  and  peoples,  among  Hindus,  Mahomedans, 
and  Parsis,  from  Peshawar  in  the  north  to  Mysore  in  the  south, 
from  Bombay  in  the  west  to  Calcutta  in  the  east.  Everywhere 
they  had  witnessed  the  miracle  of  British  rule  by  some  1,200 
Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  and  Irishmen  employed  in  the  civil 
government  of  over  230  millions  of  people,  and  in  the  partial 
control  of  over  60  millions  more — people  of  diverse  nationalities, 
languages,  social  usages  and  prejudices.  And  they  had  shown  an 
equal  sympathy  with  all.  If  they  had  extolled  the  services  of  the 
Viceroy,  of  Governors  and  Commissioners,  they  had  no  less  re- 
cognised the  inspiring  genius  of  British  rule  in  the  humbler 
persons  of  the  district  officer  and  the  memsahib ;  the  memsahib 
who,  when  the  district  officer  is  struck  down  by  fever,  takes  his 
place,  consults  with  the  police,  advises  the  villagers,  becomes 
doctor,  nurse,  inspector  of  sanitation,  commissariat  officer,  con- 
troller-general of  affairs  ;  the  memsahib  who,  when  the  district  is 
disaffected  and  her  husband's  duties  compel  him  to  absent  himself, 
receives  a  revolver  from  his  hand  with  the  parting  words  :  "  If 
they  come,  shoot  the  child  first  and  then  shoot  yourself."  * 

The  progress  through  India  was  an  appropriate  prelude  to  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria's  Proclamation  to  the 
Princes  and  Peoples  of  India  in  1858.  On  that  anniversary, 
King  Edward,  reviewing  the  past  "  with  clear  gaze  and  a  good 
conscience,"  gave  a  gracious  promise  of  larger  liberties  and 
responsibilities  in  measures  of  political  reform.  This  promise  he 
lived  to  see  happily  fulfilled. 

The  princes  and  peoples  of  India  who  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  representative  of  King  Edward 
in  1905  have,  while  mourning  his  Majesty's  death,  acclaimed, 

*  "  A  Vision  of  India  as  seen  during  the  Tour  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,"  by  Sidney  Low. 
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with  sober  dignity  befitting  the  moment,  King  George  as  his 
successor. 

If  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VII.  has  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  self-governing  colonies  and  India,  it  has  been  not 
less  memorable  for  the  expansion  of  British  rule  in  the  Crown 
Colonies  as  the  result  of  a  cosmopolitan  struggle  for  the  control 
of  the  tropics.  The  Crown  Colonies,  though  still  comparatively 
little  known,  have  now  an  area  larger  than  the  territory  of 
British  India  including  the  native  States.  And  in  no  part  of  the 
empire  are  King  George  V.  and  Queen  Mary  assured  of  a  more 
loyal  devotion  to  the  throne  and  to  their  persons. 

In  their  Imperial  Tour  of  1901  King  George  and  Queen  Mary 
visited  the  Crown  Colonies  of  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
Mauritius.  I  will  speak  only  of  Mauritius  where  it  was  my 
privilege  to  receive  them  as  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and 
York.  Mauritius  in  area  and  population  is  a  small  colony,  but 
to  their  Eoyal  Highnesses  nothing  could  be  small  that  touched 
the  interests  of  the  Empire,  and  within  an  hour  of  their  landing 
they  had  transubstantiated  into  an  Imperial  ideal  the  material 
elements  of  colonial  existence.  The  Duke's  reply  to  the  addresses 
of  welcome  presented  had  animated  the  little  colony  with  an 
inspiring  sense  of  Imperial  services  accomplished  and  generously 
acknowledged.  He  said : 

"  We  have  looked  forward  with  keen  interest  to  visiting 
your  beautiful  Island,  rich  in  its  honourable  traditions,  in 
the  history  of  literature  and  statesmanship :  proud  of  its 
association  with  naval  achievements  that  shed  equal  glory  on 
England  and  France. 

We  deeply  sympathise  with  you  in  that  combination  of 
adversities  altogether  beyond  your  control,  under  which  you 
have  suffered  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  Empire  has  watched  with 
sympathetic  admiration  the  constancy  and  courage  by  which 
you  overcame  your  difficulties  and  the  spirit  that  prompted 
you  to  contribute  generously — in  spite  of  your  own  imperilled 
fortunes — to  the  relief  of  your  suffering  fellow-subjects  in 
India,  the  West  Indies  and  in  South  Africa." 

The  words  of  sympathy  found  an  echo  in  every  heart  when 
the  following  day  brought  news  of  the  death  of  the  Empress 
Frederick  of  Germany.  And  if  this  sad  incident  limited  the 
opportunity  for  popular  manifestations  of  enthusiasm,  every 
moment  of  their  Eoyal  Highnesses'  stay  strengthened  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  devotion  that  grappled  the  little  island  to  the  Empire. 
Every  hour  gave  proof  of  a  kindly  consideration  for  others,  every 
day  revealed  an  alert  grasp  of  the  bearing  of  a  variety  of  interests 
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on  the  general  welfare  of  a  complex  community  and  an  impartial 
sympathy  with  what  is  best  in  each.  Diversity  of  race  and  creed 
in  the  Crown  Colonies  as  in  India  lies  at  the  root  of  every 
administrative  problem.  Fortunately  there  is  a  point  of  union. 
The  mystery  and  miracle  of  our  unwritten  constitution  lie  in  the 
power  of  the  Crown  so  to  reconcile  diversities  and  even  contradic- 
tions that  they  can  exist  without  destroying  the  unity  of  the 
Empire. 

At  the  back  of  every  man's  mind  in  the  Crown  Colonies  there 
is  a  sentiment  of  devotion  to  the  Crown  rooted  in  the  faith  that 
behind  the  things  that  are  seen,  heads  of  departments,  judges 
and  governors,  there  is  an  unseen  power,  the  source  of  security 
of  life,  liberty  of  person,  freedom  of  conscience,  and  absolute 
equality  before  the  law  for  rich  and  poor  of  every  race  and  creed. 
In  Mauritius,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  long  known  only  by  the  name 
of  Queen  Victoria.  The  visit  of  their  Eoyal  Highnesses  was 
accepted  as  a  message  of  assurance  that  it  had  passed  to  King 
Edward  VII.,  and  the  gracious  sympathy  with  which  the  message 
was  delivered  will  for  ever  associate  it  with  the  lives  of  King 
George  and  Queen  Mary.  In  his  Majesty's  Declaration  in 
Council  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  King  George  was  pleased 
to  say  that  "  he  was  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  he  had  in 
his  dear  wife  one  who  will  be  a  constant  helpmate  in  every 
endeavour  for  their  people's  good."  These  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion will  be  appreciated  in  the  self-governing  colonies,  in  India, 
and  in  the  Crown  Colonies  with  profund  sincerity  and  revive 
many  grateful  memories. 

CHAELES  BEUCE. 
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THE   PASSING    OF   KING   EDWARD 

SOUND  the  muffled  tocsin, 

Dip  the  ensign, 

Bid  the  cannons  roar, 

O'er  sea  and  islet, 

Town  and  Continent, 

Flash  the  woeful  message, 

Let  an  Empire  weep, 

The  King  we  loved, 

Our  Father  and  our  Friend 

From  this  our  life  goes  forth, 

We  see  his  face 

No  more 

As  mariners 

When  tempests  sweep  their  striving  bark 

Full  in  the  opposing  gale, 

And  in  the  moment  of  their  direst  need 

Behold  the  Master  fall, 

E'en  so  a  land  distraught, 

Breasting  the  contrary  waves 

Of  bitter  human  strife, 

With  fear  beholds 

The  Imperial  Minister  of  ripe  accomplished  years, 

Its  Captain  and  its  Guide, 

In  one  fell  hour 

Withdrawn. 

Yet  shall  the  echo  of  his  presence, 

The  cheering  smile, 

The  voice  that  soothed  to  peace, 

The  mind  attuned  to  confidence 

In  England's  judgment,  England's  goal, 

Live  in  us,  in  him  in  whom  the  spirit  of  his  Father  wakes, 

On  whom  the  mantle  of  his  majesty  descends, 

Who  reigns,  an  Empire's  symbol  and  its  Sovereign  hope, 

To  lead  us  ever 

On. 

HENEY  SIMPSON, 
President  of  the  Poets'  Club. 
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FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,  C.B. 

KING  EDWARD  AND  PEACE 

KING  EDWAED  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  Peacemaker. 
Although  his  late  Majesty  occupied  the  Throne  but  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  in  those  few  years  he  not  only  averted  war 
but  ensured  the  peace  of  the  world.  Many  kings  have  come 
and  gone,  but  none  so  mighty  as  King  Edward :  his  influence 
was  omnipotent ;  his  name  a  household  word  in  every  country, 
in  every  clime.  But  as  Mr.  Balfour  himself  said,  we  must  not 
think  of  our  late  Sovereign  as  a  dexterous  diplomatist,  that  would 
be  to  belittle  his  memory,  to  deny  him » the  tribute  he  so  greatly 
and  so  justly  deserves.  No  more  apt  or  more  appropriate  words 
could  be  found  in  which  to  describe  the  connection  of  King 
Edward  with  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  than  the  simple 
phraseology  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  clothed  the  touching  tribute 
he  paid  to  the  memory  of  his  late  Majesty  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

He  was  a  great  Monarch,  and  it  was  because  he  was 
able  naturally,  simply  through  the  incommunicable  gift 
of  personality  to  make  all  feel  —  to  embody  to  all  men 
—the  friendly  policy  of  this  country,  that  he  was  able  to 
do  a  work  in  the  bringing  together  of  nations  which  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  men,  be  they  king  or  be  they 
subject,  to  accomplish.  He  did  that  which  no  Minister, 
no  Cabinet,  no  Ambassadors,  neither  treaties,  nor  protocols, 
nor  understandings,  which  no  debates,  no  banquets,  no 
speeches  were  able  to  perform.  He,  by  his  personality  and 
by  his  personality  alone,  brought  home  to  the  minds  of 
millions  on  the  Continent,  as  nothing  that  we  could  have 
done  could  have  brought  it  home  to  them,  the  friendly 
feelings  of  the  country  over  which  King  Edward  ruled. 

Look  where  you  will  across  the  seas,  the  same  calm  is 
visible.  On  all  sides  friends ;  and  yet  this  was  not  always  so. 
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When  King  Edward  ascended  the  throne  clouds  hovered  on  the 
horizon  of  foreign  politics.  Now  the  sky  is  clear,  and  King 
George  succeeds  at  a  time  when  this  country  is  on  the  most 
cordial  terms  of  friendship  with  all  nations.  If  you  look  to 
France,  we  have  the  entente  cordiale ;  if  to  Eussia .  a  second 
entente.  With  Austria  the  feelings  of  the  two  courts  are  of  the 
kindliest;  with  Germany  the  close  kinship  of  Kaiser  and  King 
was  ever  manifesting  itself  in  promoting  the  interests  of  peace 
and  friendship  between  the  two  nations.  With  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  the  intimacy  is  great.  Denmark  and  Norway  are 
attached  to  this  country  by  special  ties  of  affection.  Sweden, 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  had  each  their  particular  place  in 
King  Edward's  circle,  while  Turkey  and  the  smaller  Continental 
States  found  in  his  late  Majesty  a  true  and  generous  friend. 
With  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  the  strong  family  sentiment 
became  stronger  and  more  binding.  And  so  in  the  Far  East. 
The  rulers  of  Japan,  China  and  Persia  equally  enjoyed  King 
Edward's  confidence  and  goodwill.  In  short,  all  nationalities 
and  all  peoples  knew  and  respected  the  great  Peacemaker,  and 
their  appreciative  respect  was  returned  with  an  ever  constant 
desire  on  the  part  of  his  late  Majesty  to  do  unto  others  as  he  would 
they  should  do  unto  him. 

I  had  myself  the  great  honour  on  more  than  one  occasion 
of  meeting  King  Edward,  and  at  the  present  moment  when  the 
British  public  are  beginning  to  realise  the  loss  that  England 
has  sustained  by  the  too  early  death  of  so  great  a  sovereign 
it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  recall  an  incident  which  serves 
to  show  his  exceptional  faculty  for  saying  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time.  More  years  ago  than  I  care  to  remember, 
I  was  elected  a  Bencher  of  Gray's  Inn ;  shortly  afterwards  I 
chanced  to  be  present  at  a  luncheon  party  at  the  country  residence 
of  my  old  friend  Lord  Burnham.  Amongst  the  guests  were  the 
then  Prince  of  Wales  and  Sir  George  Lewis.  During  the  course 
of  conversation,  I  forget  why  or  wherefore,  Sir  George  happened 
to  remark  to  our  future  King  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
a  fellow  Bencher  with  his  Eoyal  Highness  though  not  of  the 
same  Inn.  "I  am  very  pleased,"  replied  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
"  it  makes  me  even  more  proud  of  being  a  Bencher  than  I  was 
before." 

GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND 

The  hearts  of  English  people  went  out  to  the  German 
Emperor  during  those  sad  days  of  national  mourning  through 
which  we  have  just  passed,  and  if  I  read  aright  the  feeling  of  my 
countrymen,  that  feeling  is  one  of  gratitude  and  respectful  thanks 
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to  his  Imperial  Majesty  for  the  tender  sympathy  he  has  shown  to 
this  nation  in  its  hour  of  sorrow  and  sore  affliction.  As  with  us 
so  it  is  with  the  Kaiser ;  he  has  lost  a  near  relative,  one  whose 
advice  he  greatly  valued,  and  by  joining  in  our  common  grief  in 
so  touching  a  manner  his  Imperial  Majesty  cannot  fail  to  have 
brought  home  to  the  English  people  a  fact  too  often  lost  sight  of, 
that  the  rulers  of  the  two  nations  come  of  the  same  stock,  that 
the  German  people  and  ourselves  are  of  the  same  race. 

The  great  Peacemaker  has  gone  to  his  long  home,  but  he 
has  left  behind  a  memory  which  will  never  die.  The  German 
Emperor,  like  his  illustrious  uncle,  has  equally  striven  to  main- 
tain the  peace  of  Europe,  and  no  time  could  be  more  fitting  for 
the  German  people  and  the  English  people  to  bury  those  feelings 
of  antagonism  which  unfortunately  have  manifested  themselves 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  during  the  last  few  years,  no  higher 
tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late  King  than  that 
the  two  nations  should  henceforward  live  in  the  closest  amity, 
pledged  to  work  hand  in  hand  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  promote  the  cause  of  civilisation. 

In  the  Reichstag,  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  sad  news, 
Dr.  Spahn  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President  made  the 
following  statement  from  the  Chair  :— 

The  unexpected  news  of  the  death  of  His  Majesty  King 
Edward  VII.  has  deeply  moved  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
and  the  whole  Imperial  House.  The  sorrow  is  the  more 
intense  inasmuch  as  ties  of  blood  closely  united  our  Emperor 
with  the  late  King.  The  whole  German  people  shares  the 
sorrow  sincerely  and  unfeignedly. 

Dr.  Spahn  subsequently  read  the  telegram  received  from  the 
Emperor  in  reply  to  a  message  of  sympathy  conveyed  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty  from  the  Eeichstag,  and  proceeded  thus  : — 

On  his  accession  nine  years  ago  King  Edward  had 
promised  to  work  until  his  last  breath  as  a  constitutional 
monarch  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  his  people.  In  the 
midst  of  his  work  death  has  snatched  him  suddenly  out  of 
life,  grief  weighs  heavy  upon  the  English  people,  who  come 
of  the  same  stock  as  ourselves,  and  the  suddenness  of  the 
death  of  His  Majesty  makes  their  grief  especially  painful. 
With  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  world  is  united  our  sym- 
pathy in  the  heavy  loss  which,  together  with  the  Royal  House, 
the  whole  British  people  has  suffered. 

The  German  press  was  equally  sympathetic  and  equally 
appreciative,  thus  showing  that  the  people  of  Germany  were  in 
no  sense  behind  the  Reichstag  in  their  kindly  expression  of 
feeling  for  the  people  of  this  country  in  their  time  of  trouble. 
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The  following  extract,  taken  from  the  North  German  Gazette,  is 
typical  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  newspapers  of  Germany : 

King  Edward  did  not  succeed  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers 
until  he  was  well  advanced  in  years.  And  to-day  the  world 
will  be  at  one  in  the  verdict  that  he  has  used  well  the  short 
span  of  years  during  which  it  was  given  him  to  rule,  and 
that  he  has  administered  faithfully  and  successfully  the 
inheritance  handed  down  to  him.  With  untiring  devotion 
he  placed  at  the  service  of  his  people  and  of  his  Empire  the 
wealth  of  experience  which  he  had  gained  as  Heir  to  the 
Throne,  his  great  talents  of  statesmanship  inherited  from  his 
parents,  and  his  brilliant  personal  qualities,  which  were 
extolled  on  all  sides.  And  the  British  nation  thanked  him 
with  a  respect  and  a  love  which  found  eloquent  expression 
on  every  occasion. 

In  Germany  we  think  of  the  late  King  with  sincere  recog- 
nition of  his  personal  merits  and  of  his  great  qualities  as 
supreme  head  of  the  English  nation  and  as  the  ruler  of  a 
vast  Empire. 

It  was  not  generally  known,  I  believe,  that  King  Edward  and 
the  German  Emperor  were  to  have  met  in  the  early  summer. 
Alas,  that  meeting  was  destined  never  to  take  place.  Had  it  done 
so  no  doubt  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  further  endeavour  by  the 
two  monarchs  to  bring  closer  together  the  peoples  of  the  two 
countries.  But,  as  Lord  Kosebery  so  eloquently  pointed  out, 
in  Westminster  Hall  there  was  a  meeting  which  must  have 
struck  the  imagination  of  the  Empire  and  the  world,  when 
the  German  Emperor  and  King  George  met  and  remained  in 
communion  before  the  coffin  of  the  dead  King. 

"  When  they  thought  of  that  meeting  with  the  German 
Emperor  [Lord  Bosebery  continued]  might  they  not  hope  that 
those  two  great  Sovereigns,  embodying  the  wishes  and  aspira- 
tions of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  might  have  covenanted 
in  that  august  presence  that  they  would  do  what  in  them  lay 
to  promote  peace  and  goodwill  between  the  nations  which 
they  govern,  and  that  in  a  way  too,  King  Edward  might 
have  left  a  legacy  of  peace  and  blessing  to  mankind." 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  Emperor  to  Potsdam  a  semi-official 
note  appeared  in  the  North  German  Gazette  explaining  the  report 
in  the  Matin  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  in  conversation  with  the 
representative  of  the  French  Kepublic  in  London,  had  spoken  of 
the  founding  of  a  European  Confederation.  The  note  ran  thus  : 

It  is  true  that  His  Majesty  expressed  to  the  French 
Minister  his  confidence  in  the  maintenance  of  European 
peace  and  his  firm  determination  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  that  end.  The  idea  of  the  formation  of  a  European  Con- 
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federation  of  States  was  not  a  subject  of  conversation  and  has 
not  been  taken  into  consideration  by  His  Majesty. 

As  the  Daily  Telegraph  observes,  this  statement  will  still 
further  raise  the  hopes  that  have  been  set  in  this  country  in  the 
great  convocation  of  rulers  that  assembled  for  the  obsequies  of 
King  Edward.  "  People  of  all  classes  and  politicians  of  every 
party  are  asking  themselves  whether  that  supreme  reconciler 
Death  has  not  put  an  end  to  the  incessant  bickerings  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain."  We  can  but  live  in  hope.  May 
that  hope  not  be  long  deferred. 

THE  PERSIAN  QUESTION 

It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  my  readers  that  I  concluded 
my  observations  last  month  on  the  Persian  Question,  with  the 
statement  that  "  possibly  a  solution  would  be  found  in  a  three- 
Power  agreement."  Apparently  this  forecast  is  likely  to  prove 
correct.  For,  telegraphing  from  St.  Petersburg  on  May  20,  the 
Times  .  correspondent  tells  us  that  a  well-informed  personage 
characterises  the  somewhat  vague  utterances  of  the  semi-official 
St.  Petersburg  journal  Eossiya  "  as  an  allusion  to  a  prospective 
modus  vivendi  between  Kussia,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany.  This 
is  as  I  anticipated,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  gather  from  reading  the 
German  papers  and  conversing  with  persons  likely  to  possess 
reliable  information,  Germany  herself  would  gladly  welcome  an 
arrangement  of  this  kind. 

In  Russia  and  in  certain  quarters  in  Great  Britain,  to  quote 
the  Novoe  Vremya,  the  feeling  prevails  that  "  Germany  is 
pursuing  aims  in  Persia  which  do  not  lie  within  the  economic 
sphere  and  which  are  not  reconcilable  with  the  political  and 
strategic  interests  of  Russia  and  England."  Nothing  could  be 
more  erroneous,  and  in  the  interest  of  all  parties,  it  is  essential 
that  such  mistaken  views  should  be  put  right,  and  put  right  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Germany  has  stated  over  and  over  again 
that  she  does  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  political  or  the 
strategic  interests  either  of  Russia  or  this  country  in  Persia ;  all 
Germany  wants  is  to  secure  to  herself  the  economic  interests  she 
already  possesses,  and  to  be  allowed  to  extend  those  interests 
without  undue  molestation.  There  is  a  great  and  important 
difference  between  economic,  political  and  strategic  interests, 
and  it  will  be  quite  easy  in  any  understanding  that  may  be 
drafted  to  set  out  those  differences  in  black  and  white  and,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  satisfy  the  fair  and  just  aspirations  of  Germany, 
while  at  the  same  time  safeguarding  the  political  and  strategic 
interests  of  Russia  and  this  country. 

From  the  statements  appearing  in  the  press  from  time  to 
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time  it  would  appear  that  Eussia's  interpretation  of  her  com- 
mercial rights  in  Persia  conflict  somewhat  with  British  trading 
methods,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  Eussia's  alarm  is  not  un- 
connected with  the  fear  that  if  Germany  be  permitted  to  pursue 
her  economic  aims  Germany  might  not  give  Eussia  quite  the  free 
hand  she  seems  to  find  it  so  easy  to  obtain  from  this  country. 
Why  we  allow  Eussia  to  secure  markets  that  might  be  ours  is 
a  puzzle  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  solve.  But  that  is  another 
story.  A  great  deal  has  been  made  out  of  the  presence  in  the 
Eussian  capital  of  a  representative  of  the  Deutsche  Bank.  Of 
course,  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  in  the  secrets  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  but,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  a  German  company  received 
a  banking  concession  in  Persia  some  years  ago,  and  so  far 
no  use  has  been  made  of  that  advantage.  This  fact  incidentally 
throws  some  light  on  the  present  position.  At  any  rate,  it  does 
not  look  as  if  banking  concessions  in  Persia  were  regarded  by 
the  German  Government  as  matters  of  immediate  urgency, 
much  less  of  great  political  importance. 

A  section  of  the  French  press  is  also  suspicious  of  Germany's 
intentions,  and  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  Mr.  Andre  Menil  calls 
attention  to  what  he  regards  as  the  similarity  between  affairs  in 
Persia  and  the  Morocco  episode.  But  if  I  remember  correctly, 
Germany's  fight  in  Morocco  was  for  the  open  door,  and  this  is  all 
she  appears  to  be  aiming  at  in  Persia.  I  cannot  trace  any 
political  move  on  the  part  of  Germany  in  the  Morocco  affair; 
certainly  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras  gave  no  political  advantage  to 
Germany,  nor  has  Germany  endeavoured  to  make  any  political 
capital  out  of  that  Treaty.  On  the  contrary,  Germany  has 
observed  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  understanding.  I 
am  afraid  that  certain  organs  of  French  opinion  cannot  quite 
regard  even  her  neighbour's  economic  movements  with  that 
equanimity  which  one  would  like  to  see.  It  may  be  that  the 
tactics  observed  at  Algeciras  might  have  in  some  instances  been 
more  conciliatory,  but  to  judge  from  the  version  given  by 
M.  Pichon  of  his  conversation  with  the  German  Emperor,  there 
are  now  but  few  matters  outstanding  between  the  two  Powers, 
and  these  are  well-nigh  on  the  road  to  settlement. 

The  great  thing  in  all  diplomatic  questions  is  to  get  at  facts, 
and  in  view  of  the  diverse  opinions  put  forward  in  respect  to  the 
aims  and  object  of  Germany  in  Persia  I  welcome  the  following 
semi-official  statement  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Cologne  Gazette  of  May  19. 

First,  it  is  stated  that  the  Deutsche  Bank  had  offered  the 
Persians  a  loan  on  very  onerous  conditions.  That  is  in- 
correct. The  Deutsche  Bank  has  carried  on  no  loan  negotia- 
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tions  whatever  in  Persia.  Secondly,  German  financiers  are 
said  to  have  sought  for  a  concession  for  connecting  Persia 
with  the  Baghdad  Kailway.  That  is  also  incorrect.  Thirdly, 
it  is  said  that  a  German  concession  has  been  sought  for  on 
Lake  Urumiah.  This  concession  is  likewise  a  creation  of  the 
imagination. 

With  regard  to  the  protection  of  German  economic 
interests  in  Persia  the  German  Government  takes  a  very 
clear  and  simple  point  of  view,  based  upon  treaties  (hat  einen 
sehr  klaren  und  einfachen  Vertragsstandpunkt).  The  German 
Government  can,  moreover,  refer  to  the  introductory  clause 
of  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  about  Persia  of  1907,  and 
to  the  assurances  which  were  voluntarily  given  in  St.  Peters- 
burg and  London  with  regard  to  this  agreement.  As 
is  well  known,  Prince  Biilow  made  statements  on  the  subject 
on  several  occasions  in  the  Reichstag  and  explained  the 
German  point  of  view,  which  has  not  altered  since.* 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  true  and  unvarnished  story  of  the 
attitude  of  Germany  towards  Persia.  All  the  tales  about  the 
Deutsche  Bank  negotiations,  the  concessions,  and  the  desire  to 
advance  other  than  economic  interests  are  contradicted  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  fail  to  carry  conviction.  For  myself,  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  matter  ever  assumed  the  importance 
given  it  by  the  newspapers.  Germany  knows  very  well  that 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  predominant  rights  in  Persia ; 
indeed,  this  fact  has  never  been  disputed  on  any  occasion  when 
questions  regarding  Germany  and  Persia  have  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  Reichstag.  Even  now,  according  to  the  semi- 
official statement  in  the  Rossiya,  Germany  is  ready  and  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  predominant  position  of  these  two  Powers. 
What,  then,  is  there  to  quarrel  about  ? 

Russia  may  not  like  Germany  sharing  her  commercial  markets, 
but  can  Russia  or  anyone  else  keep  Germany  out  when  the 
matter  in  dispute  is  only  markets?  That  is  the  question,  and 
that  question,  if  the  Rossiya  says  truly,  Russia  is  prepared  to 
answer  in  the  negative,  for  in  the  very  same  issue  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  Germany  recognises  the  predominant  rights  in  Persia 
of  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  also  stated  that  "  Russia  is 
disposed  to  satisfy  German  commercial  requirements,  in  view 
of  which  the  position  is  favourable  for  a  mutually  satisfactory 
agreement  regarding  Persian  affairs."  Great  Britain's  relations 
with  Germany  are  of  such  a  nature  that  no  trouble  may  be 
anticipated  in  arriving  at  an  equally  satisfactory  understanding. 
With  a  friendly  arrangement  between  the  three  great  European 
Powers  as  to  Persian  affairs  an  accomplished  fact,  peace  in  the 
Ear  East  will  be  still  further  secured. 

*  See  Times  Report,  May  20. 
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THE  SUEZ  CANAL 

In  view  of  the  unrest  in  Egypt  and  the  gravity  of  the 
Nationalist  movement,  which  culminated  in  the  murder  of  the 
Premier  Boutros  Pasha  and  the  recent  hostile  demonstration 
against  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  at  the  railway  station,  it  may  be  timely 
to  recite  the  history  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  is  bound  up  with 
the  modern  history  of  Egypt. 

The  story  of  Egypt  for  the  last  half  century  would  have  been 
altered,  and  the  story  of  the  world  for  many  a  long  year  would 
have  had  to  be  written  afresh  if  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  had  not 
been  born  into  this  world  of  trouble  in  the  early  days  of  the 
last  century.  A  certain  school  of  thinkers  are  enamoured  of  the 
theory  that  when  the  hour  comes  the  man  for  the  hour  is 
invariably  forthcoming.  I  can  see  no  euidence  to  support 
this  theory.  The  idea  that  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed 
Sea  might  easily  be  connected  by  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  had,  according  to  popular  tradition,  been  carried  out 
on  a  limited  scale  long  before  Lesseps  had  ever  set  foot  on 
Egyptian  soil.  But  the  idea  might  never  have  been  carried  into 
real  practice  till  a  far  later  date  were  it  not  that  Lesseps,  almost 
in  his  boyhood,  was  seized  with  the  idea  of  constructing  a  ship 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Whatever  his  other  merits 
or  demerits,  Lesseps  had  the  one  supreme  merit  that  he  believed 
in  the  Canal.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  great 
engineer,  and  still  less  a  business  man  of  exceptional  ability,  but 
his  faith  in  the  Canal's  future  was  his  tower  of  strength.  I 
remember  his  telling  me  that  the  thing  which  convinced  him  of 
the  feasibility  of  the  Canal  was  the  fact  that  once,  in  walking 
on  the  sea-shore,  he  noticed  that  so  long  as  he  walked  on  wet 
sand  his  feet  left  no  impress  thereon.  Noting  this,  he  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  banks  of  a  canal  filled  to  the  brim  with 
water  would  never  crumble  away  if  the  canal  could  always  be 
kept  full.  He  discovered  also,  or  thought  he  had  discovered, 
that  there  was  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  water-level  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea,  and  that  therefore  there 
would  always  be  a  current  one  way  or  the  other.  It  was  on 
the  strength  of  these  observations  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Suez  Canal  could  be  not  only  constructed,  bat  would  last 
when  it  was  once  constructed. 

Lesseps  had  certain  personal  advantages  not  possessed  by 
any  possible  competitor  for  carrying  the  canal  scheme  into 
execution.  First  and  foremost  he  was  an  old  friend  of  Said 
Pasha,  who  was  the  son  of  the  then  Viceroy,  Mehemet  Ali.  And 
at  the  latter's  invitation  Lesseps  returned  to  Alexandria,  and 
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was  granted  a  concession  to  construct  a  canal  from  Port  Said  to 
the  Red  Sea.  He  was  also  related  by  marriage  and  by  old  friend- 
snip  with  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  I  think  I  may  also  say  he 
was  assisted  by  the  stubborn  opposition  of  Lord  Palmerston,  an 
opposition  which  caused  France  to  regard  the  construction  of 
the  Canal  as  a  triumph  for  French  influence  in  Egypt.  The 
plan  for  the  Canal,  whose  real  author  was  the  well-known  Linant 
Bey,  was  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  its  adoption 
was  regarded  in  France,  however  erroneously,  as  a  signal  triumph 
for  French  statecraft.  The  cost  of  the  Canal  was  estimated,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  at  £8,000,000.  Of  this  amount  the  French 
public  contributed  £4,000,000,  and  the  Egyptian  Government 
about  the  same  amount.  A  large  number  of  these  shares 
have  since  passed  into  English  hands,  in  addition  to  the 
4  millions  purchased  at  a  latter  date  from  Ismail  Pasha  under 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government.  And  in  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  the  purchasers  have  no  reason  so  far  to  regret  their 
purchases.  From  a  political  point  of  view,  apart  from  any 
pecuniary  considerations,  it  is  an  advantage  to  England,  as  a 
nation,  to  have  a  large,  if  not  a  dominant  interest  in  Egyptian 
finance. 

I  readily  admit  that  the  British  shareholders  have  every 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  From  the 
first  he  recognised  the  fact  that  England  was,  and  must  be, 
the  Canal's  best  customer.  The  ships  and  steamers  traversing 
the  Canal  are  now  calculated  by  the  latest  reports  at  thirteen 
millions  of  tons,  and  of  these  thirteen  millions  close  upon 
70  per  cent,  consists  of  vessels  sailing  under  the  British  flag. 
The  neutrality  of  the  Canal,  even  during  a  general  war,  is 
guaranteed  by  an  international  convention.  But  unless,  under 
a  most  improbable  supposition,  such  a  war  should  be  confined 
to  two  small  States,  I  fail  to  see  how  the  Concert  of  Europe 
could  compel  them  to  make  peace  with  one  another,  and  the 
smaller  of  the  belligerents  might  easily  yield  to  the  temptation 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  waters  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Board 
of  the  Suez  Canal  is  composed  of  thirty-two  directors,  of  whom 
three  represent  the  British  Government  and  seven  the  British 
shipping  interest.  Fortunately  the  Suez  Canal  is  a  French 
company  under  French  law,  and  one  of  the  main  principles  of 
French  legislation  is  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
single  shareholder,  or  group  of  shareholders,  obtaining  a  con- 
trolling voice  in  any  company  to  which  they  may  belong. 

One  may  safely  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of 
the  Suez  Canal  neither  France  nor  Great  Britain  would  ever 
have  made  the  occupation  of  Egyptian  territory  part  of  their 
State  policies.  But,  as  things  are,  both  these  countries  had  a 
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strong  personal  interest  in  securing  a  footing  in  Egypt,  and 
especially  in  that  part  of  Egypt  known  as  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  explain  the  complicated  series  of  events 
by  which  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette  was  instituted  in  Egypt  and 
was  given  power  to  sue  the  Government  in  the  so-called  mixed 
courts  for  any  breach  of  engagements  towards  the  bondholders. 
Egypt,  in  spite  of  its  extraordinary  productiveness,  had  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  by  the  reckless  extravagance 
of  her  then  sovereign,  Ismail  Pasha.  On  his  accession  to  the 
throne  the  public  debt,  which  was  mixed  up  with  the  Khedive's 
personal  liabilities  in  almost  inextricable  confusion,  was  calcu- 
lated at  £3,000,000.  Thirteen  years  later  the  debt  was  reckoned 
as  amounting  to  £91,000,000.  The  Caisse  de  la  Dette  was  then 
appointed  and  given  power  to  sue  the  Government  in  the  Inter- 
national Courts  of  Egypt  for  any  breach  of  engagements  towards 
the  bondholders.  Herewith  commenced  the  beginning  of  inter- 
national interference  in  the  financial  administration  of  Egypt. 
The  persistent  opposition  of  Ismail  Pasha  to  every  attempt  to 
curtail  his  control  over  the  national  purse  led  to  his  deposition 
in  June  1879,  when  Tewfik  thereupon  replaced  his  father  as 
Khedive.  The  Dual  Control  after  many  changes  and  modifica- 
tions was  superseded  by  the  London  Convention  of  1885.  And 
this  convention  forms  the  organic  law  under  which  Egypt  is 
administered  to-day. 

The  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  unrest  in  Egypt  and  to 
maintain  order  and  a  proper  respect  for  the  British  flag  is  to 
increase  the  army  of  occupation. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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BRITISH   EAST   AFRICA 

BY  LORD   CARDROSS 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  is  known  to  the  average  man  as  the  big 
game  hunters'  paradise.  Indeed,  as  a  field  for  the  slaughter  of 
wild  beasts  it  is  comparatively  well  known,  but  as  a  field  for  the 
investment  of  capital  it  has  so  far  attracted  but  little  attention. 
In  this  article  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  many  problems 
which  the  country  has  to  face.  The  native  problem  and  such 
questions  as  land  settlement,  Indian  immigration  and  labour  will 
not  be  solved  finally  either  to-day  or  to-morrow.  All  I  wish  to 
point  out  here  is  that  the  development  of  the  country  is  pro- 
ceeding quietly  but  surely,  and  also  to  show  along  what  lines  that 
development  is  taking  place. 

Those  who,  like  myself,  have  lived  in  British  East  Africa  for 
a  year  or  two  at  a  time  have  seen  the  settlers  in  the  high  country 
making  gallant  efforts  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  the 
pioneer  community  of  a  new  country  has  invariably  to  face.  At 
times  political  feeling  has  run  very  high,  and  on  two  occasions  at 
least  during  the  governorship  of  Sir  James  Hayes  Sadler  the 
authorities  took  what  may  be  described  as  extremely  severe  steps 
to  quell  what  they  considered  as  insults  to  his  Majesty's  repre- 
sentative. I  cannot  go  into  the  merits  of  these  cases,  except  to 
say  that  when  political  feeling  runs  high,  words  are  apt  to  be 
used  which  are  regretted  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  uttered. 
There  is,  however,  no  room  to  doubt  that  if  the  settlers  had  been 
handled  in  a  tactful  manner  one  of  these  incidents  would  never 
have  taken  place.  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  settlers 
had  many  real  grievances  which  have  since  then  been  to  a  large 
extent  removed.  One  well-known  pioneer,  evidently  suffering 
from  momentary  depression,  has  described  East  Africa  as  the 
home  of  the  tick,  the  leopard,  the  baboon  and  the  amateur 
official.  It  is  certainly  true  that  there  are  plenty  of  ticks  to  be 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  also  leopards  and  baboons, 
but  the  whole  country  is  not  overrun  with  ticks  and  baboons,  nor 
are  all  the  officials  amateurs.  Unfortunately  in  the  past  there 
has  been  considerable  friction  between  the  settlers  and  the 
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officials,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  most  undesirable  state  of 
affairs  is  fast  showing  signs  of  disappearing. 

Before  dealing  with  the  tropical  coast  belt,  I  will  say  some- 
thing of  that  glorious  and  healthy  high  country  now,  for  the 
first  time,  being  colonised  by  white  men.  Nairobi,  the  capital 
of  the  country,  stands  at  an  altitude  of  some  5,400  feet  above  sea- 
level  and  is  some  350  miles  from  the  port,  which  is  Mombasa. 
The  train  takes  some  twenty-four  hours  to  cover  this  distance. 
No  coal  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  country  and  so  wood  fuel 
has  to  be  used  for  the  engines.  Nairobi  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
beautiful  town,  though  thanks  to  Mr.  Ainsworth's  foresight  in 
the  early  days  there  are  long  avenues  of  shady  trees  which  do 
much  to  relieve  the  lack  of  beauty  so  noticeable  in  most  of  the 
buildings.  Around  Nairobi  there  is  a  farming  community  and 
most  crops  which  thrive  in  European  countries  do  very  well. 
For  instance  potatoes,  beans,  oats,  barley  and  maize  all  thrive, 
and  though  wheat  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  rust  in 
places,  some  very  good  crops  have  been  harvested,  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  finding  the  right  sort 
of  wheat  to  suit  the  country. 

Some  planters  are  going  in  for  coffee,  others  are  relying  upon 
black  wattle  which  gives  a  good  return  after  a  year  or  two.  The 
bark  of  the  black  wattle  tree  (Acacia  mollissima)  is  used  for  tanning 
purposes,  and  black  wattle  growing  has  proved  a  paying  proposi- 
tion in  parts  of  Natal.  There  are  also  one  or  two  dairy  farmers 
who  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  produce  in  Nairobi,  though 
naturally  the  amount  of  produce  required  is  not  a  large  one. 
During  the  dry  weather,  however,  the  dairy  farmers  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  up  anything  like  a  good  supply  of  milk  and  butter,  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  if  the  cows  are  to  continue  giving  a  fair 
supply  of  milk  they  must  be  given  extra  feed ;  at  least  one  dairy 
farmer  has  built  a  silo  and  made  ensilage  out  of  green  inealie 
stalks,  though  I  have  not  yet  heard  whether  these  experiments 
have  been  successful  or  not.  As  in  other  parts  of  Africa  there 
are  many  different  cattle  diseases,  and  until  farms  are  fenced 
these  diseases  will,  I  fear,  continue. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  check  the  spread  of  East 
Coast  fever,  which  has  caused  severe  losses  in  the  herds  around 
the  Nairobi  district.  A  bacon  factory  has  been  established  at 
Limoru,  some  nine  miles  from  Nairobi,  and  most  of  the  farmers 
keep  a  certain  number  of  pigs.  The  quality  of  the  bacon  turned 
out  is  excellent.  The  factory  was  erected  by  the  East  African 
Estates  Company,  who  have  also  very  large  interests  on  the 
coast. 

About  fifty  miles  further  up  the  railway-line  we  reach 
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Naivasha,  the  centre  of  the  sheep  and  cattle-raising  country. 
Here  the  grazing  is  magnificent.  Very  good  results  have  been 
obtained  by  crossing  the  native  ewes  with  Merino  rams,  and 
anyone  visiting  Lord  Delamere's  Soysambu  estate,  or  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Galbraith  Cole  close  by  at  Gilgil,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  results.  Good  prices  have  been  obtained  for  the  wool  of 
the  three-quarter  bred  sheep. 

Since  the  arrival  in  British  East  Africa  of  the  new  Governor 
a  more  hopeful  feeling  has  prevailed,  and  many  changes  for  the 
better  have  already  taken  place.  A  direct  result  of  his  arrival 
has  been  a  systematic  effort  to  arrange  an  export  trade  in  maize 
from  East  Africa.  Maize  can  be  grown  in  all  the  agricultural 
districts,  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  experiment  will 
prove  a  success;  and  now  that  confidence  has  been  restored,  a 
gradual  influx  of  settlers  and  capital  into  the  highlands  of  British 
East  Africa  may  be  expected. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  regarding  white  settlement  in  this 
new  country.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  splendid  type  of  settler 
the  country  possesses.  In  most  instances  they  are  men  of 
education,  and  I  should  certainly  think  that  no  new  country  ever 
started  with  such  a  large  proportion  of  excellent  all-round  men 
and  so  small  a  number  of  "  wasters." 

As  regards  the  coast  belt  of  British  East  Africa,  very  little  is 
known ;  in  fact,  few  people  have  travelled  through  this  district. 
Many  of  the  oldest  colonists  know  nothing  of  the  coast  beyond 
what  they  saw  at  the  port  of  arrival,  as  the  Government  have 
done  scarcely  anything  to  encourage  the  development  of  this,  the 
richest  part  of  the  country.  To  see  what  can  be  done  it  is  only 
necessary  to  visit  the  neighbouring  colony  of  German  East  Africa. 
There  much  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  establishment  of 
sisal  and  rubber  plantations.  Some  of  the  sisal  plantations  have 
paid  large  dividends,  and  there  is  any  quantity  of  land  in  our 
own  Colony  equally  good,  even  if  it  is  not  better  suited  for  the 
cultivation  of  sisal  hemp  and  rubber.  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
sisal  hemp  is  used  for  making  ropes,  and  that  large  fortunes  have 
been  made  by  growers  of  this  plant  in  Yucatan.  As  for  rubber, 
the  variety  best  suited  to  the  East  African  coast  belt  is  Ceara, 
and  several  thousand  acres  of  this  variety  have  been  planted  in 
German  East  Africa.  Some  of  the  plantations  are  the  result  of 
private  enterprise,  but  most  of  them  are  owned  by  companies. 

About  nine  months  ago  I  visited  the  property  of  the  East 
Africa  Estates  Company,  comprising  some  300,000  acres  of  land, 
and  roughly  speaking  extending  from  Mombasa  to  German  terri- 
tory. I  found  that  the  Company  had  started  developing  in 
earnest,  that  some  150  acres  of  rubber  had  been  planted  out 
and  a  sisal  plantation  established.  Model  buildings  had  been 
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erected  for  the  workmen  employed  on  the  estate,  and  also 
accountants'  offices,  etc.  The  rubber  had  only  recently  been 
transplanted  from  the  nursery,  but  the  young  trees  looked 
splendid,  and  according  to  recent  reports  have  made  rapid 
growth.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  along  the  whole  coast  belt  of  British  East 
Africa  suitable  for  rubber  and  sisal  planting.  Cocoa-nuts  also 
thrive  well  in  many  parts.  Already  a  considerable  number  of 
plantations  exist,  most  of  which  are  owned  either  by  Arabs  or 
Indians,  and  these  bring  in  good  returns  to  their  owners. 

Considering  the  quality  of  the  land  it  is  surprising  so  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  coast  belt  by  capitalists,  though 
it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  rubber  boom  has  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  a  certain  amount  of  capital  into  East  Africa,  and  during 
the  last  few  months  several  properties  have  been  floated  in 
London  and  it  is  probable  more  will  follow. 

As  to  the  climate  of  the  coast  belt  it  would  be  absurd  to 
pretend  that  it  is  a  health  resort  or  anything  like  it.  Mosquitoes 
and  malaria  are  pretty  well  known  there,  but  if  a  man  takes 
precautions,  is  decently  housed  and  does  himself  well,  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  keep  in  health.  The  whole 
prospects  of  the  country  seem  to  be  greatly  improved,  and  though 
much  spade  work  remains  to  be  done,  under  the  present  regime 
investment  is  now  becoming  possible. 

As  a  last  word  I  may  perhaps  add  that  more  generous  land 
laws  must  be  framed  as  the  whole  of  the  settlers  and  planters 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  system  of  land  tenure. 

CAEDBOSS. 
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PARENTHOOD 

By   C.    T.   EWART,   M.D. 

THE  care  of  the  mentally  defective  is  occupying  a  prominent 
position  in  the  public  mind,  and  in  the  cauldron  of  unrest,  one 
ingredient — national  efficiency — is  becoming  the  object  of  co- 
ordinated study.  From  the  evidence  given  before  the  Eoyal 
Commission  we  learn  that  in  England  and  Wales  271,607  persons 
are  suffering  from  mental  defect,  that  120,000  are  certified  lunatics, 
and  150,000  are  not  sane  but  are  not  certifiable,  while  66,000 
urgently  need  proper  supervision.  Of  the  inmates  of  the  Poor 
Law  Institutions,  excluding  pauper  lunatics,  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  per  cent,  are  mentally  defective.  In  the  elementary 
schools  35,000  children  are  mentally  defective,  and  in  our  prisons 
there  are  to  be  found  every  day  from  3,000  to  4,000  mental 
defectives. 

From  these  figures  it  is  evident  we  have  in  our  midst  a 
class  of  persons  contributing  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  race. 
But  that  is  not  all.  The  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  is 
intimately  associated  with  the  problem  of  insanity,  epilepsy, 
alcoholism,  and  consumption.  Again,  such  questions  as  the 
housing,  feeding,  and  remuneration  of  the  working-classes, 
infantile  mortality,  teaching,  employment  and  pauperism  are 
in  urgent  need  of  attention,  but  measures  to  deal  with  these 
matters  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  national  degeneracy.  National 
progress  can  only  take  place  when  means  are  taken  to  increase 
the  fit  and  decrease  the  unfit.  The  establishment  of  suitable 
farm  and  industrial  colonies  is  the  only  method  whereby  society 
can  be  protected  from  the  feeble-minded.  Then  they  would  be 
far  happier  than  in  the  outside  world  and  would  contribute  to 
their  own  support.  Nothing  is  more  wasteful  than  this  army 
of  degenerates  who,  when  they  are  not  living  at  the  cost  of  the 
taxpayer  in  workhouses  or  prisons,  are  wandering  at  large, 
idling,  pilfering,  injuring  property,  and  polluting  the  stream  of 
national  health  by  throwing  into  it  human  rubbish  in  the  shape 
of  lunatics,  idiots,  and  criminals. 
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Dr.  Ettie  Sayer,  in  the  course  of  her  work  for  the  London 
County  Council,  studied  the  family  history  of  100  normal 
families  and  100  families  where  mental  defectives  were  found ; 
the  normal  family  averaged  five  in  number,  while  families 
showing  abnormality  averaged  7  •  6,  or  nearly  one-third  as  many 
more;  42  per  cent,  of  the  abnormal  families,  compared  with 
6  per  cent,  of  the  normal,  showed  parental  drunkenness ;  13  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  3  per  cent.,  showed  consumption,  whilst 
insanity,  suicide,  epilepsy  and  other  diseases  were  also  shown  in 
excess  amongst  families  of  aments.  In  a  group  of  100  normal 
and  100  abnormal  children  examined  by  Birmingham  doctors, 
the  contrast  between  the  family  histories  was  very  marked ; 
twenty-eight  abnormals  had  an  insane,  feeble-minded  or  epileptic 
history,  compared  with  10  per  cent,  among  the  normals ;  in  forty- 
three  of  the  abnormals  a  consumptive  history  was  found  which 
appeared  in  only  17  per  cent,  of  the  normals ;  41  per  cent,  of  the 
abnormals  owned  an  alcoholic  family  history  as  compared  with 
22  per  cent,  of  the  normal. 

Of  our  diseased  and  defective  population  almost  every  indi- 
vidual is  maintained  either  by  charity  or  the  State.  To  these 
families  belong  the  recipients  of  half  the  doles  of  free  boots,  free 
meals  and  indiscriminate  charity  of  the  neighbourhood.  In 
short,  we  are  looking  on  at  a  process  of  selective  degeneration 
carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale  by  State  and  private  philan- 
thropy. For  the  purposes  of  the  Koyal  Commission  the  National 
Association  instituted  an  inquiry  in  connection  with  all  the  larger 
Magdalen  Homes  in  England.  One  hundred  homes  sent  answers 
which  showed  that  14,725  inmates  had  passed  through  the 
hundred  homes  in  the  course  of  three  years,  and  of  these  2,521 
were  stated  to  be  feeble-minded.  These  feeble-minded  women 
were  known  to  have  added  1,000  illegitimate  children  to  the 
population. 

We  fail  to  see  that  we  must  educate  both  sexes.  It  is  of 
little  use  that  a  girl  had  played  centre  forward  at  hockey  or  had 
been  a  wrangler,  if  she  could  neither  produce  a  baby  nor  nurse  it. 
Education  which  teaches  a  girl  to  despise  motherhood,  whilst 
making  her  incapable  of  it,  is  not  "higher"  but  "lower" 
education.  The  whole  theory  of  eugenics  rests  on  the  distinction 
between  the  right  to  live  and  the  right  to  become  a  parent.  It 
does  not  propose  to  kill  anyone,  and  it  hails  every  political  party 
and  every  reform  which  contributes  to  its  end.  No  eugenist 
believes  in  the  theories  of  Plato,  namely,  that  the  bridegrooms 
and  brides  are  to  be  mated  by  lot,  and  the  lots  to  be  so  manipu- 
lated by  officials  as  to  bring  together  superior  persons  of  each  sex 
and  to  keep  apart  the  inferior,  who  were  to  mate  with  each  other, 
the  offspring  of  the  first  set  of  unions  to  be  regarded  as  "  children 
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of  the  State,"  and  the  children  of  the  other  unions  to  be  put 
away. 

What  makes  the  science  of  eugenics  possible  is  the  law  of 
heredity  that  " like  tends  to  produce  like,"  not  "that  like  pro- 
duces like."  It  is  common  experience  that  superior  persons 
produce  inferior  children,  and  that  inferior  persons,  though  much 
less  often,  produce  superior  children.  Eugenics  deals  with 
averages,  and  in  the  average  the  law  of  heredity  acts  with 
practical  certainty,  and  all  race  questions  are  questions  of 
average.  With  regard  to  heritable  diseases,  what  is  meant  is 
not  the  transference  of  the  disease  itself,  but  the  transmission  of 
a  predisposition  to  it,  and  this  is  effected  through  the  medium  of 
the  germ  cells.  Negative  eugenics  teaches  us  what  to  prevent, 
positive  what  to  encourage.  The  "fittest  to  survive"  are  those 
who  possess  sound  health,  energy,  and  a  well-balanced  brain. 
These  would  be  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  themselves  and  to  the 
community.  The  greater  part  of  feeble-mindedness,  insanity  and 
criminality  could  be  eliminated  by  segregation  in  one  generation, 
and  the  "  elimination  of  the  unfit  "  does  not  necessarily  imply  an 
increase  of  the  fit. 

So  little  attention  has  been  given  by  the  State  to  the  physical 
development  of  the  people  that  unlike  those  continental  nations 
which  have  adopted  universal  military  service,  it  has  at  the 
present  time  no  physical  standard  whereby  the  male  youth  of 
corresponding  ages  could  be  compared.  The  Army  Medical 
Eeport  for  1907  gives  59,393  as  the  total  number  of  medically 
inspected ;  of  these  17,513  were  found  unfit  within  three  months 
of  enlistment,  making  the  rejection  ratio  294*83  per  1,000 
examined.  In  this  calculation  no  account  is  taken  of  candidates 
so  manifestly  unfit  that  they  were  not  submitted  by  the  recruiting 
officials  to  the  medical  staff  for  examination.  The  average  age 
of  the  medically  inspected  was  19  •  2  years,  average  height  65  •  6 
inches,  average  weight  122*2  Ibs.,  while  the  average  height  of 
males  of  the  general  population  between  18  and  19  years  of  age 
is  67J  inches  and  their  average  weight  138J  Ibs.  These  figures 
do  not,  however,  convey  the  whole  truth,  for  the  average  height 
and  weight  of  males  of  the  strata  from  which  the  recruits  are 
drawn  are  still  lower  and  the  recruit  is  the  "fittest  of  the  unfit 
of  the  people."  Of  all  diseases  there  is  none  more  intimately 
associated  with  impaired  nutrition  and  with  lowered  vitality  than 
heart  disease,  which  therefore,  with  other  circulatory  diseases, 
affords  an  index  of  national  health  and  of  racial  quality  not 
otherwise  obtainable.  In  1907  the  total  number  of  rejections 
on  enlistment  for  these  diseases  was  2,337,  a  ratio  of  39*35  per 
1,000  medically  examined. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  CARDIAC  AFFECTIONS.    RATIOS  PER  1,000  OF  STRENGTH. 


United 
Kingdom. 
1907. 

France. 
190*. 

Germany. 
1905. 

Austro- 
Hungary. 
1906. 

United 
States. 
1906. 

Russia. 
1905. 

8-1 

3-5 

3-6 

3-9 

3-37 

3-5 

The  Registrar-General's  annual  report  give  the  total  deaths  in 
different  countries  under  separate  headings  for  zymotic  diseases 
including  cancer,  affording  valuable  information  as  to  the  sanitary 
conditions  but  not  of  racial  quality.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  heart  and  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  civil  population  in  England  and  Wales  in  1907  was  more 
than  one-seventh  of  all  the  deaths,  the  importance  of  this  question 
cannot  be  overrated.  Unfortunately  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  for  national  health,  relates  to  environment,  the  notification 
of  infectious  diseases,  Poor  Law  relief,  and  partially  to  the  care 
of  children  during  school  life.  In  all  other  respects,  excepting 
criminal  offences  and  the  custody  of  the  insane,  the  individual  is 
subject  to  no  supervision.* 

In  the  problems  of  heredity  we  see  as  yet  but  as  in  a  glass  darkly, 
but  it  is  gradually  dawning  on  many  that  the  proper  study  of  man 
is  mankind.  In  our  wise  and  beneficent  search  for  better  con- 
ditions of  life  we  should  not  forget  other  influences,  which  even 
more  than  environment  goes  to  make  personality.  To  improve 
the  conditions  in  which  life  is  passed  and  by  which  it  is  moulded 
is  but  to  deal  with  the  lesser  part  of  the  problem.  The  deeper 
question,  the  conscious  solution  of  which  is  opening  out  to  all 
civilised  nations,  is  how  to  maintain  and  if  possible  to  improve  the 
innate  quality  and  character  of  life  itself.  The  average  quality  of 
a  race  is  but  the  average  quality  of  the  individuals  composing  it. 
If  by  increased  medical  knowledge  the  feeble-minded  and  weak- 
bodied  stocks  be  allowed  to  survive,  and  if,  as  it  seems  to  be  the 
case  at  present,  they  reproduce  themselves  faster  than  the  better 
strains,  the  relative  members  of  such  persons  in  the  country  must 
increase  and  the  average  quality  of  the  race  deteriorate.  If  by 
economic  and  social  conditions  children  be  made  too  heavy  a 
burden  on  the  more  desirable  elements  of  the  population,  there 
is  danger  that  the  thrifty  and  far-seeing  members  of  the  com- 
munity will  postpone  marriage,  and  when  married  restrict  the 
number  of  their  offspring.  Thus  while  the  weak  and  careless 
elements  grow  at  an  increasing  rate,  the  good  stocks  of  the  people 
check  their  growth  and  the  selective  deterioration  of  the  race  is 
hastened  in  two  ways. 

We  learn  from  the  Registrar  General's  returns  that  in  order 

*  Lieut.-Col.  Hill-Climo. 
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that  a  population  should  maintain  its  numbers  unaltered,  four 
children  must  be  born  to  each  marriage ;  of  these  four,  on  the 
average  of  large  numbers,  two  will  either  die  early  or  have  no 
children  and  the  other  two  will  be  left  to  continue  the  race  in  the 
place  of  their  parents.*  Certain  large  classes  now  produce  an  average 
of  only  three  children  to  each  fertile  marriage,  that  is,  only  three- 
quarters  of  the  births  necessary  to  maintain  their  numbers  un- 
altered. If  their  death-rate  be  taken  at  15  per  1,000  their  birth- 
rate must  be  |  of  15  or  rather  more  than  11,  that  is  about  4  less 
than  the  15  needed  to  replace  the  deaths.  At  the  end  of  a  century 
—three  short  generations — each  1,000  will  be  represented  by  only 
687  and  in  200  years  by  472. 

The  birth-rate  of  other  sections  of  our  people  is  still  33  per 
1,000  or  13  more  than  are  needed  to  balance  their  higher  death- 
rate  of  about  20.  At  the  end  of  100  years  each  1,000  will  become 
3,600  and  in  200  years  about  13,000.  Since  1875  a  serious  change 
has  arisen.  Large  families  are  rare  in  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  and  also  among  the  higher  ranks  of  the  skilled  artisans,  but 
they  are  still  usual  in  the  thriftless  ranks  of  unskilled  labour  and 
among  the  feeble-minded  in  our  midst.  Only  one  generation  has 
yet  suffered  and  the  results  are  only  now  appearing,  but  the 
calculation  of  the  numerical  effect  of  a  selective  birth-rate  shows 
that  no  time  is  to  be  lost  if  the  quality  of  the  race  is  not  to  deterio- 
rate with  ever-increasing  rapidity  to  the  lowest  types.  The  Hearts 
of  Oak  Friendly  Society  is  formed  by  an  upper  class  of  skilled 
labour,  and  it  provides  a  benefit  of  thirty  shillings  for  each  birth 
of  a  child  to  its  members.  From  1866  to  1880  the  claims  rose 
from  1,176  to  2,472  per  10,000;  from  1891  to  1904  they  fell  from 
2,472  to  1,165,  a  decline  of  more  than  half.  A  similar  friendly 
society  gives  a  decline  of  56  per  cent.  If  the  prosperous  artisan 
members  of  these  two  societies  alone  had  maintained  their  rate  of 
reproduction  in  1904  as  in  1880,  nearly  70,000  children  would  have 
been  born  to  them  instead  of  32,000,  and  these  children  would  in 
all  human  probability  have  become  sound,  healthy  and  useful 
citizens. 

In  taking  the  class  represented  in  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage 
it  is  found  that  marriages  taking  place  between  1831  and  1840 
gave  an  average  of  7  •  1  births  to  each  fertile  couple ;  from  1841 
to  1860  the  average  for  each  decade  remained  constant  at  6*1; 
from  1871  to  1880  there  were  4*36  births  to  each  marriage; 
from  1881  to  1890  3 '13  births  are  recorded.  Thus  during  the 
past  fifty  years  our  stable  upper  classes  in  this  section  have  reduced 
their  birth-rate  by  more  than  one-half  and  have  passed  well 
below  the  point  at  which  the  number  of  births  compensates  for 
the  number  of  deaths,  and  their  virtual  extinction  is  only  a  matter 
*  Extracted  from  the  Family  and  the  Nation  (Whetham). 
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of  a  few  generations.  In  "Who's  Who"  there  are  biographical 
details  of  some  20,000  men  and  women  who  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  upper,  official,  professional  and  commercial 
classes.  Fertile  marriages  of  143  laymen  before  1870  resulted 
in  an  average  of  5*2  to  each  couple,  after  1870  the  average  is 
3 '  08.  In  clerical  families  before  1870  the  average  of  the  children 
was  4*99,  after  1870  an  average  of  4 '2.  Taking  marriages  of 
those  who  have  served  in  the  army  and  have  attained  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  before  1870  the  average  was  4 -98,  after  1870 
the  average  was  2*07.  In  the  statistics  relating  to  Roman 
Catholics  and  tabulated  from  "Who's  Who"  and  the  Landed 
Gentry,  the  average  of  children  from  1871  to  1890  was  6' 6  to 
each  fertile  marriage. 

If  men  represent  the  income  to  be  used  and  spent  freely  by 
each  succeeding  generation,  women  must  be  considered  as  capital 
to  be  spent  sparingly  in  the  present  and  to  be  husbanded  carefully 
for  the  future,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  race  it  is  important  to 
watch  zealously  the  employment  of  women  in  the  industrial 
sections  of  the  people.  From  the  reports  issued  by  two  of  the 
women's  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  excluding 
those  who  have  left  within  three  years,  out  of  some  3,000  only 
about  22  per  cent,  subsequently  married,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  the  number  of  children  born,  which  is  most  likely  very  small. 
The  proportion  of  marriage  is  distinctly  higher  among  those  who 
do  not  take  the  final  examination  or  fail  to  obtain  honours.  Does 
this  mean  that  exceptionally  capable  women  are  rendered  unfit 
or  unwilling  to  discharge  their  natural  functions  ?  The  problem 
of  "  Cause  or  Effect"  is  of  the  gravest  import.  We  have  clear 
evidence  that  the  birth-rate  among  married  women  teaching 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  is  very  far  below  the 
average  rate  of  the  classes  to  which  they  belong,  and  for  the 
race  the  ability  of  the  mothers  is  at  least  of  as  much  importance 
as  that  of  the  fathers. 

The  importance  of  heredity  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  never 
for  a  moment  doubted.  By  careful  selection  and  marking  special 
breeds  are  obtained — in  horses,  speed,  endurance  and  strength  ; 
in  cattle,  size  and  dairy  qualities ;  in  sheep,  the  texture  of  wool ; 
these  being  only  a  few  examples  of  what  can  be  attained  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  parentage.  Are  the  physical  and 
mental  characters  of  man  inherited  to  the  same  extent?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  given  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  and 
it  is  based  on  observations  made  on  between  5,000  and  6,000 
school  children.  It  was  shown  that  the  degree  of  resemblance 
of  members  of  the  same  stock  for  eight  mental  and  moral  characters 
and  for  eight  physical  characters  in  the  case  of  pairs  of  brothers, 
pairs  of  sisters  and  pairs  of  sisters  and  brothers  is  sensibly  identical. 
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A  King  of  France  discovered  an  ancient  man  engaged  unre- 
mittingly in  the  planting  of  date-kernels  :  "  Why,"  he  asked,  "  do 
you  grow  the  seeds  of  a  tree  of  such  tardy  growth,  seeing  that 
the  dates  will  not  ripen  till  a  hundred  years  be  passed  ?  "  The 
old  man  answered,  "Am  I  not  then  eating  the  fruit  of  trees 
planted  by  my  forefathers,  who  took  thought  for  those  who  were 
to  come,  and  shall  I  not  do  like  unto  them  ?  "  Our  duty  of  all 
duties  is  to  transmit  the  sacred  torch  of  life  undimmed  and  if 
possible  a  little  brightened  to  our  children,  and  the  basis  of  the 
new  biological  ethics  of  to-day  and  of  the  future  is  that  every- 
thing is  right  that  makes  for  the  welfare  of  the  yet  unborn  and 
all  is  wrong  that  injures  them,  and  to  do  so  is  the  unpardon- 
able sin. 

Many  thoughtful  observers  are  coming  to  believe  that  one  of 
the  greatest  advances  of  the  near  future  will  be  the  recognition 
that  education  must  more  directly  include  preparation  for  the 
supreme  civic  duty  of  parenthood  and  that  all  wisdom,  of 
whatever  order,  must  be  justified  in  the  children  of  the  genera- 
tions that  are  to  be.  When  woman  perceives  that  to  her  is 
entrusted  the  greatest  of  all  human  assets,  the  child  during  those 
impressionable  years,  consecrated  to  character,  formation  and 
physical  development,  it  will  be  like  a  trumpet  call  to  awaken 
her  to  her  weighty  obligations,  imperial,  domestic  and  social,  for 
the  web  of  civilised  life  is  woven  by  women,  and  it  is  her  concern 
to  raise  the  tone  of  life  in  all  its  relations,  it  is  her  privilege  to 
maintain  the  health  of  every  human  being,  and  upon  her  standard 
depends  the  manners  and  morals  of  her  country.* 

Lecturing  the  other  day  at  the  Sorbonne  on  the  subject  of 
national  virtues  Mr.  Koosevelt  observed  : 

A  nation's  chief  blessing  was  that  it  should  leave  its  seed  to  inherit  the 
land.  No  refinement  of  life,  no  delicacy  of  taste,  no  material  progress,  no 
sordid  heaping  up  of  riches,  no  sensuous  developments  of  art  and  literature  can 
in  any  way  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  great  fundamental  virtues,  and  of 
these  great  fundamental  virtues  the  greatest  is  the  race's  power  to  perpetuate 
the  race. 

Considering  we  are  a  dominant  race,  that  we  possess  the 
greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen,  that  we  plant  our  stock 
all  over  the  world  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  capacities  of 
future  millions  of  the  human  race,  to  no  other  nation  is  the 
question  of  improvement  more  important.  It  is  possible  that 
even  with  a  stationary  population  a  race  may  continue  to  hold  its 
own,  provided  its  stock  be  sound  and  physically  and  mentally 
vigorous,  but  it  cannot  survive  if  diseases  such  as  insanity, 
epilepsy,  imbecility,  and  alcoholism  are  rampant  in  its  midst. 

C.  T.  EWAET,  M.D. 

*  Alice  Ravenhill. 
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THE   INDIAN   PROBLEM 

BY  H.  G.  KEENE,  C.I.E. 

THE  April  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Review  contains 
an  interesting  article  *  pleading  against  hasty  judgments  and 
questioning  the  general  existence  of  race  hatred  on  the  part  of 
the  Indian  population.  This  is  the  more  gratifying  because  Mr. 
Wodehouse,  the  writer  of  the  paper,  is  an  educational  officer  in 
the  Maratha  country,  well  aware  of  the  peculiar  enormity  of  the 
Nassik  murder  and  of  the  especial  rancour  evinced  by  that  long 
premeditated  and  cold-blooded  crime. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  circumstances  the  writer  assures  us 
that  even  in  that  part  of  the  country  and  amongst  the  student 
class  with  which  his  work  is  so  specially  connected  there  exists 
no  present  obstacle  to  intimate  and  even  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  natives  and  the  ruling  race.  All  the  contrary 
experiences  are  ascribed  to  the  mental  habits  of  the  Hindus,  who 
start  in  politics  with  a  priori  ideals  from  which  they  proceed  to 
draw  absolute  conclusions  by  a  deductive  process.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  the  exact  opposite  of  English  practice ;  in  this  general 
principles  are  established  upon  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  when 
adverse  facts  occur  the  general  principle  is  modified  or  suspended. 
Hence  it  comes  about  that  ardent  Asiatics  are  apt  to  assume  that 
in  some  remote  period  India  was  a  united  nation,  and  that  any- 
thing which  stands  in  the  way  of  a  restoration  of  that  state  of 
things  should  be  opposed  and,  as  far  as  possible,  swept  away. 
Englishmen,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  have  often  come  to 
the  help  of  oppressed  nationalities,  generally  fail  to  recognise  the 
case  of  India  as  one  in  point.  History,  they  consider,  tells  of 
many  centuries  during  which  this  vast  region  has  been  the  scene 
of  constant  dissension  among  races  of  the  most  varying  origins, 
languages  and  creeds;  the  one  religion  (the  Buddhist)  which 
aimed  at  union  having  been  almost  entirely  exterminated  in  the 
land  of  its  first  existence  ;  while  the  only  political  system  which 

*  "  Kacial  Feeling  in  India,"  by  E.  Armine  Wodehouse. 
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undertook  to  make  a  united  India  under  Akbar  and  his  successors 
decayed  and  broke  down  for  want  of  vitality. 

In  none  of  these  centuries  is  there  to  be  found  any  adequate 
development  of  internal  resources,  any  commercial  or  intellectual 
intercourse  with  the  outside  world.  Under  British  rule  for  the 
first  time  these  defects  have  been  amended;  and  a  capital 
of  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  pounds  has  been  invested  in 
railways,  canals,  and  other  public  works,  while  a  system  of 
education  has  been  introduced  which  has  opened  a  door  to  the 
thought  and  knowledge  of  the  modern  world,  and  laws  have  been 
enacted  rendering  possible  the  existence  of  fair  play  between  man 
and  man. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  races  of  quick  intelligence  and 
patriotic  sentiments  should  not  by  degrees  realise  the  superiority 
of  the  inductive  method  in  such  a  matter,  and  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  bad  feelings  on  both  sides  will  gradually  give  place 
to  reason,  so  that  rulers  and  ruled  may  become  kindly  affectioned 
one  to  another,  co-operating  successfully  in  sustained  and  well- 
reasoned  efforts  for  the  common  welfare.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  amongst  the  Maratha  Brahmins  there  may  be  some  genuine 
patriots  who  have  heard  from  old  men  stories  of  the  days  of  Baji 
Rao  when,  aided  by  Holkar  and  Sindia,  their  predecessors  ruled 
the  whole  country  from  the  Narbada  to  the  Sutlej ;  but  before 
that  time  the  Afghans  had  driven  them  to  their  native  regions 
with  fearful  slaughter,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  invasion  but  the  protection  of  British  power. 

Indeed  the  whole  period  from  1760  to  1820  had  been  one  of 
misery  and  tumult,  and  if  the  hard-working,  law-abiding 
peasantry  could  be  consulted  on  a  full  knowledge  of  historic  fact 
they  would  give  their  vote  for  the  pax  Britannica.  In  any  case 
the  Indian  home  rulers  may  rest  assured  that  Englishmen  are 
not  to  be  intimidated  from  any  course  to  which  they  deem  them- 
selves called  by  duty.  They  may  be  mistaken  in  thinking  it  their 
duty  to  govern  India,  but  they  will  not  be  convinced  of  their  error 
by  the  arguments  of  the  hand  grenade  and  the  revolver. 

The  reference  made  above  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  that 
the  Emperor  Akbar  actually  governed  an  area  coincident  with 
modern  British  India  ;  but  it  is  worth  remembering  that  there  is 
otherwise  a  very  strong  similarity  between  the  two  situations. 
Like  other  great  men  Akbar  had  a  religion  of  his  own,  but  was 
not  eager  to  impose  it  upon  others ;  Hindu  and  Moslem  enjoyed  his 
patronage  according  to  merit,  the  posts  filled  by  Hindus  being  often 
the  most  important,  while  the  most  favoured  courtier — the  famous 
Birbal — was  also  of  that  faith.  Akbar's  system  did  not  long  out- 
live him,  a  fact  which  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of 
parliamentary  institutions.  The  Emperor's  successors  on  the 
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throne  were  hardly  in  sympathy  with  Akbar,  and  took  no 
particular  pains  to  maintain  his  principle  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  there  was  a  considerable  period  during  which  the 
northern  part  of  the  peninsula  was  united  under  an  alien  yoke, 
and  that  while  the  system  endured,  the  people  lived  under  a 
strong  and  equable  administration,  their  condition  being  such  as 
to  receive  the  approbation  of  visitors  from  many  parts  of  Europe. 
Fiscal  exactions  were  limited,  creeds  and  customs  respected, 
powerful  civil  and  military  establishments  maintained,  and  foreign 
aggression  completely  averted.  It  is  not  argued  that  the  present 
regime  is  in  all  respects  identical,  but  it  may  be  fairly  claimed 
that  where  it  differs  from  that  of  Akbar  it  does  not  differ  for  the 
worse. 

The  only  matter  in  which  the  comparison  might  be  thought 
unfavourable  is  in  regard  to  what  some  might  consider  a  too 
wide  and  rapid  assimilation  of  thought  and  habit  to  what  has 
grown  up  in  Europe  amid  such  different  causes  and  conditions. 
I  well  recollect  British  India  as  it  was  under  the  Company ; 
before  the  zeal  of  Bentinck  and  Macaulay  had  filled  the  old 
bottles  with  new  wine.  Learned  Hindus  were  then  proficient  in 
oriental  philosophy,  and  were  content  with  such  titles  as  Pundit 
and  Lalla,  and  the  fermentation  that  we  now  see  might  perhaps 
never  have  occurred  if  that  state  of  things  could  have  continued. 
But  these  things  are  on  the  knees  of  the  gods,  and  we  must 
make  the  best  of  what  has  been  done,  trusting  that  the  process 
of  assimilation  which  has  now  gone  so  far  will  finally  produce 
a  state  of  things  in  which  all  will  sympathetically  co-operate 
for  the  general  welfare. 

H.  G.  KEENE. 
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THE   GENERAL   ELECTION   IN   AUSTRALIA 

BY  F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE 

(Our  Special  Correspondent  in  the  Commonwealth) 

THE  General  Election  will  have  come  and  gone  before  these 
lines  are  in  print,  but  the  moment  suggests  an  examination  of 
the  issues  involved,  and  the  relative  strength  of  the  contending 
forces.  Never  before  has  a  contest  of  the  kind  evoked  such  wide- 
spread anxiety.  Never  before  have  interests  so  far-reaching  been 
affected.  The  commonwealth  stands  on  the  verge  of  a  political 
Waterloo,  and  the  results  are  likely  to  influence  our  destinies  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  forces  of  individualism  and  collectivism,  of  anti-Socialism 
and  Socialism,  of  constitutional  freedom  and  bureaucratic 
tyranny  stand  arrayed  one  against  the  other.  The  Labour 
Party  which  for  nearly  ten  years,  owing  to  the  existence  of  the 
baneful  three-party  system,  has  been  permitted,  though  repre- 
sentative but  of  a  small  minority  of  the  people,  to  enjoy  power 
without  responsibility  and  to  dictate  the  national  policy  from 
behind  the  curtain,  has  at  last  been  forced  into  the  open  and 
compelled  to  meet  its  opponents  on  a  fair  field.  This  disagreeable 
necessity  has  been  imposed  upon  it  by  the  tardy  union  of  the  two 
moderate  parties  led  respectively  by  Mr.  Deakin  and  Mr.  Cook. 
The  combination  is  known  by  various  names,  Fusionists,  anti- 
Socialists,  Nationalists  and  Liberals,  but  the  last  named  is  now 
most  generally  adopted.  No  party  dares  to  call  itself  "  Con- 
servative "  in  Australia.  The  term  is  used  only  as  one  of  bitter 
reproach  and  contempt ;  for  democracy  in  its  humility,  thinks 
none  of  its  achievements  worthy  of  preservation.  The  followers 
of  the  Labour  Party  are  known  also  by  various  names.  Some, 
rather  cruelly,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Fusionists,  call  them 
Confusionists,  others  Socialists,  but  in  the  main  the  uncouth 
title  of  "Labourites"  is  bestowed  on  them.  Let  it  not  be  con- 
sidered that  this  matter  of  names  is  unworthy  of  serious  notice. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  experienced  electioneer  well  knows,  party 
names  are  of  very  great  importance.  An  instance,  one  of  many, 
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may  be  given.  A  respectable  woman  belonging  to  the  working 
class  was  asked  at  a  recent  State  election  for  whom  she  intended 
to  vote.  "  Oh,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  eight  sons  who  have  to 
make  their  living  by  labour.  Of  course  I  shall  vote  for  the 
Labour  Party."  The  rather  naive  confidence  displayed  in  this 
case  is  characteristic  of  a  large  class  of  moderately  intelligent 
persons.  An  attractive  name,  therefore,  is  as  valuable  to  a 
popular  party  as  an  original  title  is  to  a  popular  novel. 

Two  simultaneous  General  Elections  and  two  simultaneous 
referenda  should  satisfy  the  appetites  of  the  most  exacting 
political  gourmand.  All  the  members  of  the  new  House  of 
Representatives  and  half  the  members  of  the  Senate  have  to  be 
chosen.  Each  voter  will  also  be  called  on  to  give  his  decision  as 
to  whether  or  no  the  recent  provisional  financial  agreement 
between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States  shall  receive  con- 
stitutional ratification,  and  whether  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment shall  be  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the  States'  public  debts. 
The  first  of  these  two  questions,  in  spite  of  the  furious  opposition 
of  the  Labour  Party,  is  tolerably  certain  to  be  decided  in  the 
affirmative ;  as,  without  exception,  all  the  Commonwealth  and 
State  Ministers,  and  the  majority  in  the  late  Parliament  give  it 
their  entire  support.  Even  the  representatives  of  Labour  in  the 
New  South  Wales  House  of  Assembly  are  on  the  same  side.  The 
second  proposal  also  is  likely  to  be  sanctioned,  although  in  some 
quarters  there  is  fairly  strong  opposition.  No  one  doubts  that  a 
unified  Australian  stock  would  entail  fewer  charges  in  the  way 
of  interest  and  commission  on  the  public ;  but  fears  are  expressed 
that  the  transfer  of  responsibility  for  the  general  debt  from  the 
States  to  the  Commonwealth  would  be  attended  by  certain 
restrictions  on  the  right  of  borrowing  now  possessed  by  the 
former.  The  question  of  future  borrowing  is  a  somewhat  delicate 
one,  but  with  moderation  and  good  sense  on  each  side  should  not 
prove  impossible  to  adjust. 

In  regard  to  matters  of  policy  there  are  some  notable  points 
of  agreement  between  the  two  rival  parties.  Each  stands  un- 
compromisingly for  a  "  White  Australia."  It  is  certainly  true 
that  there  are  Liberals  of  doubtful  orthodoxy  in  this  respect; 
and  possibly  here  and  there  a  conscientious  candidate  may  put 
to  himself  the  rather  artless  question  which,  we  are  told,  the 
renegade  Spartan  Demaratus  addressed  on  a  memorable  occasion 
to  the  Persian  despot : — "  Shall  I  say  what  is  true,  or  only  what 
is  agreeable?"  The  modern  courtier  of  King  Demos,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  usually  prefers  the  latter  course  to  the  former,  in  order 
to  escape  prompt  and  contemptuous  dismissal.  The  dogma  of 
popular  infallibility  cannot  be  lightly  questioned  at  election 
times.  The  prudent  candidate,  therefore,  confines  within  his 
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own  bosom  doubts  as  to  whether  even  Commonwealth  enact- 
ments are  supreme  over  physical  laws ;  and  whether  perpetual 
insecurity,  and — so  far  as  the  tropical  littoral  of  the  continent 
is  concerned — strangled  development  are  not  excessive  prices 
to  pay  for  the  gratification  of  racial  pride. 

Land  defence,  too,  happily,  is  not  a  subject  of  controversy. 
Lord  Kitchener's  scheme  has  received  the  complete  approval  of 
both  parties  alike.  This  is  a  striking  testimony  both  of  their 
good  sense  and  of  their  patriotism.  In  regard  to  the  proposed 
naval  force,  however,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  on 
questions  of  considerable  importance.  The  Liberals  hold,  very 
reasonably,  that  the  original  vessels  should  be  paid  for  out  of 
borrowed  money :  the  Labour  Party  insists  that  the  initial  as 
well  as  later  changes  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
direct  taxation.  It  demands  also,  in  a  spirit  less  Imperial  than 
parochial,  "An  Australian  owned  and  controlled  navy."  The 
words  italicised  violate  the  fundamental  principles  of  naval 
strategy.  An  Imperial  Fleet  without  unity  of  control,  all 
authorities  agree,  would  in  certain  eventualities  be  an  impotent 
Fleet.  The  spectacle  of  an  Australian  squadron  lying  idly  in 
Sydney  Harbour  while  ignorant  politicians  were  wrangling  in 
Melbourne  as  to  whether  it  should  be  permitted  to  sail  in  order 
to  join  a  British  fleet  confronted  by  a  powerful  enemy  a  thousand 
miles  away,  would  afford  painful  material  for  hostile  derision. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  however  the  elections  go,  the  British 
Admiralty  will  not  hesitate  to  exercise  the  strongest  pressure 
with  a  view  to  securing  perfect  freedom  of  action  by  sea. 

Concerning  old-age  pensions,  too,  there  is,  in  the  main, 
unanimity.  No  candidate,  whatever  his  private  opinions,  would 
be  so  audacious  as  to  propose  to  take  away  what  the  late  Parlia- 
ment rather  precipitately  granted.  Fiscal  policy,  as  well,  is 
neutral  ground.  Free-traders  and  Protectionists  alike  are  to 
be  found  on  each  side ;  but  there  is  a  tacit  and  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  moderate  protection  of  home  industries 
is  required  by  a  large  majority  of  Australians.  The  strange 
monster  called  the  "  New  Protection,"  however,  has  certainly 
not  won  the  affections  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
classes,  and  the  Labour  Party  alone  has  formally  adopted  it  as 
a  portion  of  the  party  programme.  Preferential  trade  with 
England  and  all  British  possessions  is  accepted,  in  principle, 
on  both  sides;  though  on  matters  of  detail  there  are  many 
differences  of  opinion.  Before  anything  further  is  done  in  this 
direction,  however,  Great  Britain  will  have  to  emancipate  herself 
from  Cobdenism.  Obviously  there  can  be  no  comprehensive 
system  of  trade  preference  between  two  parties  until  both  alike 
are  in  the  position  to  give  as  well  as  to  take. 
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To  turn  now  to  the  points  of  difference.  The  Liberal  Party 
is  emphatically  anti- Socialistic.  It  upholds  individual  owner- 
ship of  property.  It  opposes  unification,  and  supports  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  States  to  control  their  domestic 
affairs.  It  is  against  the  graduated  land  tax  intended  to  lead 
to  the  wholesale  resumption  of  all  lands  now  privately  owned. 
It  is,  in  brief,  strenuously  hostile  to  revolutionary  change,  and 
is  in  favour  of  progress  with  prudence.  Moderation  is  the  key- 
note of  its  policy.  Australia,  it  is  recognised,  needs  the  rest 
cure  after  the  legislative  debauch  she  has  indulged  in  during 
the  last  ten  years.  Instead  of  continually  stirring  up  the 
smouldering  fires  of  class  discord,  Liberals  hold  that  the  duty 
of  a  wise  Government  now  is  to  encourage  immigration,  to 
organise  an  effective  system  of  defence,  to  ensure  the  financial 
stability  of  both  Commonwealth  and  States,  and  in  regard  to 
industrial  disturbances,  to  act  as  peacemaker  rather  than  as 
partisan.  Such,  broadly,  represent  the  opinions  of  the  Liberals 
at  the  present  crisis. 

The  "  campaign  platform"  of  their  antagonists  expresses  under 
nine  separate  heads  the  officially  adopted  policy  of  the  Labour 
Party.  In  some  respects  it  agrees  with  that  of  the  Liberals. 
But  the  proposals  as  a  whole  contain  material  enough  for  half- 
a-dozen  revolutions.  The  nationalisation  of  monopolies,  the 
graduated  land  tax,  the  New  Protection,  the  establishment  of  a 
Commonwealth  Bank  endowed  with  very  extensive  powers, 
the  restriction  of  public  borrowing,  the  passing  of  Navigation 
Laws  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  the  Australian 
shipping  industry  and  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
men  engaged  in  it,  and  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  Act  so 
as  to  permit  the  extension  of  Commonwealth  jurisdiction  over 
Australian  industries  and  to  the  securing  of  preference  to  unionists 
—all  these  are  embraced  by  the  Labour  Party.  Two  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  and  the  introduction  of  the  referendum 
as  an  ordinary  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  people's  wishes  are 
also  proposed.  The  language  in  which  the  programme  is  drawn 
up  possesses  much  of  that  "  dim  magnificence  "  which  Macaulay 
attributed  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  early  rhetoric,  and  which  is  so 
impressive  to  the  uncultured  mind.  It  is  full,  also,  of  those 
artful  ambiguities  of  expression  that  are  so  convenient  to  the 
professional  politician.  "  Nationalisation "  might  mean  any- 
thing ;  "  monopolies  "  might  mean  anything.  These  terms  are 
mere  vote-catchers,  and  are  capable  of  whatever  kind  of  inter- 
pretation may  hereafter  be  required  by  political  exigencies. 

The  levity  with  which  English  Liberals  now  advocate  the 
practical  destruction  of  the  British  Constitution  in  order 
to  further  party  aims  is  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the 
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Australian  "  stalwarts."  The  delights  of  roast  pig,  like  their 
friends  at  home,  they  regard  as  fully  justifying  constitutional 
arson.  Political  opportunism,  too,  is  attracted  irresistibly  by  the 
referendum.  It  is  a  most  convenient  device  for  avoiding  un- 
welcome responsibility.  It  saves  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and 
adds  an  agreeable  form  of  excitement  to  public  life.  But  govern- 
ment by  shocks  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
majority  of  Australians.  The  latter  do  not  choose — and  pay — 
men  simply  to  avoid  their  duties,  and  to  play  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  with  public  questions.  Popular  panic  and  passion 
cannot  be  regarded  as  suitable  substitutes  for  statesmanship.  As 
a  stimulant  to  decisive  action  on  great  occasions,  the  referendum 
may  have  its  uses.  But  it  is  too  dangerous  an  instrument  for 
ordinary  use ;  frequently  resorted  to  it  must  inevitably  end  in  the 
establishment  of  a  capricious  and  despicable  mob  tyranny. 

Against  the  innovations  I  have  briefly  sketched  are  arrayed 
almost  to  a  man  the  land-owning,  manufacturing,  professional 
and  mercantile  classes  of  Australia.  Every  citizen  who  is 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  order,  security  of  property  and 
freedom  of  action  supports  the  Liberal  Party.  In  a  general  sense 
it  may  be  said  the  country  is  anti-Socialistic,  the  city  Socialistic. 
The  farmers  and  pastoralists  in  particular  strenuously  resist 
Labour  dominance  which,  by  means  of  the  graduated  land  tax 
and  the  probable  introduction  of  vexatious  labour  conditions,  would 
threaten  ruin  to  their  industries.  The  banking  interests  and  all 
engaged  in  business  pursuits  eye  Labour  financial  schemes  with 
profound  distrust ;  and  manufacturers  loathe  that  strange 
monster,  the  New  Protection.  In  addition,  many  intelligent 
and  independent  working  men  are  distinctly  anti-Labour.  Pre- 
ference to  unionists  to  them  would  mean  precarious  employment, 
petty  persecution,  and  the  artificial  limitation  of  opportunities  for 
the  improvement  of  their  condition.  The  votes  of  these  mal- 
contents will  probably  tell  heavily  on  polling-day,  and  may  more 
than  turn  the  scale. 

The  Labour  Party  on  the  other  hand  may  count  on  the  solid 
support  of  the  whole  body  of  trade  unionists.  It  will  also  obtain 
the  bulk  of  the  votes  of  the  men  engaged  in  casual  labour,  the 
clerks,  shop  assistants,  shearers,  miners,  and  the  numerous 
irregulars  of  industrial  life.  High  wages,  short  hours  and  light 
taxes  are  lures  that  necessarily  prove  irresistible  to  large  numbers 
of  persons  who  are  apt  to  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  election 
promises.  The  woman  vote,  too,  on  the  Labour  side  will  exercise 
an  appreciable  influence.  The  Labour  voter  will  take  good  care 
that  his  wife  and  adult  daughters  accompany  him  to  the  polling- 
place.  A  considerable  number  of  visionaries  of  sentimentalists 
and  of  the  discontented  of  all  classes,  will  vote  for  the  party  that 
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advocates  sweeping  changes.  These  are  necessarily  attractive  to 
people  who  have  little  or  nothing  to  lose.  Poverty  is  always 
inclined  to  be  enterprising  and  aggressive.  Shakespeare,  long  ago, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Bastard  in  King  John,  gave  expression  to  one 
of  the  commonest  weaknesses  in  human  nature  :— 

"Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar  I  will  rail, 
And  say,  l  There  is  no  sin.  but  to  be  rich ; ' 
And,  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be 
To  say,  '  There  is  no  vice,  but  beggary.' " 

"  Commodity"  exercises  as  much  influence  among  the  masses  at 
the  modern  General  Election  as  it  did  formerly  among  mediaeval 
kings.  Manhood  suffrage  places  Dives  and  Lazarus  exactly  on 
the  same  level. 

A  marked,  and  by  no  means  agreeable,  feature  of  Australian 
elections  is  the  disappearance  of  the  independent  candidate.  The 
latter,  to  the  regret  of  many  besides  Lord  Rosebery,  has  been 
driven  from  the  field.  No  man  has  a  chance  of  election  who  has 
not  received  formal  assurances  of  support  from  one  or  another  of 
the  rival  political  organisations ;  and  to  obtain  that  support,  so  far 
as  one  of  the  parties  at  least  is  concerned,  he  must  give  pledges 
which  practically  reduce  him  to  the  position  of  a  dummy.  So  far 
as  machinery  goes  the  Labour  Party  may  claim  the  rather  ignoble 
distinction  of  superiority  over  its  opponents.  In  all  places  of 
importance  throughout  Australia  that  party  possesses  local  branches 
affiliated  to  the  central  organisation  which  dictates  the  general 
policy.  In  each  constituency,  prior  to  a  contest,  a  formal  pre- 
election is  held,  and  the  candidate  chosen,  on  taking  the  required 
pledge,  receives  the  undivided  support  of  the  Labour  lea'ders 
as  well  as  of  the  rank  and  file.  This  system  of  pre-election,  while 
no  doubt  greatly  strengthening  the  position  of  the  party  that  has 
adopted  it,  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  principle  of  free  repre- 
sentation. 

The  candidate  chosen  is,  as  a  rule,  some  prominent  member, 
or  official,  of  a  trade  union ;  and  his  selection  depends  on  the  good- 
will of  a  small  coterie  of  his  fellows  belonging  to  the  inner  circle. 
No  man  of  originality  or  independence  of  mind  would  have  a 
chance  of  election  on  the  Labour  side.  Should  he  refuse  to  take 
the  pledge  of  passive  obedience  to  the  Caucus  he  would  at  once  be 
rejected  by  the  docile  masses  of  voters  that  obey  the  orders  of  the 
union  officials.  This  system  of  Caucus  rule  is  the  negation  of  free 
popular  representation,  and  places  enormous  powers  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  oligarchy.  Freedom,  in  fact,  in  Australia  is  killing 
freedom.  The  methods  of  election  now  adopted  by  one  of  the 
leading  parties  are  depriving  the  people  of  all  chance  of  obtaining 
the  services  of  the  best  class  of  representatives.  Character  and 
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independence  in  the  suitor  for  the  popular  suffrages  are  being 
deliberately  discouraged  and  assailed.  Subrnissiveness  has  become 
the  only  essential  quality.  Provided  he  promises  to  vote  as  he  is 
told  the  mental  and  moral  attributes  of  the  candidate  count  for 
nothing.  He  need  possess  neither  intellect  nor  conscience.  He 
is  absolutely  forbidden  to  exercise  freedom  of  judgment.  For  this 
degradation  of  public  life  the  Labour  Party  must  accept  the  sole 
responsibility.  To  gain  its  selfish  ends  it  has  adopted  means  that 
are  destructive  alike  of  individual  liberty  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  Legislature,  a  large  number  of  whose  members  are  elected 
with  tied  hands.  "  Depend  upon  it,"  said  Burke  at  Bristol  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  "  that  lovers  of  freedom  will  be 
free."  The  chosen  Labour  candidate  under  the  pre-election  and 
Caucus  systems  cannot  be  a  lover  of  freedom,  for  he  is  not  free. 

The  organisation  of  the  Liberal  Party  is  of  a  looser  and  more 
elastic  character.  It  exacts  no  pledges — merely  an  assurance  of 
general  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  its  policy  and  an  unqualified 
repudiation  of  Socialism.  In  discipline  and  array  it  stands 
opposed  to  the  Labour  party  as  the  legion  to  the  phalanx ;  less 
compact,  indeed,  but  more  active  and  mobile.  It,  too,  like  its 
opponent,  possesses  leagues  and  associations  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  whose  support,  owing  to  the  enormous  size  of  many 
of  the  electorates,  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  candidate. 
In  self-defence  the  Liberals,  like  their  antagonists,  find  them- 
selves obliged  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  in  certain 
cases  with  a  view  to  the  concentration  of  voting  power ;  and  only 
the  officially  approved  candidate  stands  any  chance  of  obtaining 
the  support  of  a  large  body  of  electors.  Still,  there  is  no  actual 
pre-election,  and,  nominally  at  least,  Liberal  voters  have  a  free 
choice.  Nor,  as  before  mentioned,  is  any  actual  pledge  required ; 
the  personal  honour  of  the  chosen  candidate  is  rightly  considered 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  fidelity  to  the  principles  he  has 
promised  to  support.  The  exaction  of  a  pledge  in  itself  implies 
distrust,  and  distrust  always  leads  to  demoralisation.  To  an 
honourable  mind  such  a  precaution  must  seem  distinctly  humili- 
ating ;  and  no  conscientious  man  would  ever  bind  himself 
without  reserve  to  support  every  measure  that  a  majority  of  his 
fellows  approved.  Educated  opinion  in  Australia,  as  elsewhere, 
regards  the  manacled  delegate  at  best  but  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  free  representative. 

Absolutely  decisive,  of  course,  the  coming  election  will  not 
be ;  for  any  Parliament  can  undo  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  work 
of  its  predecessors.  But  the  victory  of  the  moderate  party  at 
the  present  crisis  promises  to  have  peculiarly  beneficial  and  far- 
reaching  results.  In  political  as  in  actual  warfare  the  first 
success  counts  for  much.  The  triumph  of  the  party  that  stands 
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for  order  and  good  government  in  Australia  will  enable  its 
representatives  to  legislate  in  such  a  way  that  the  baneful 
influences  it  has  now  to  contend  against  shall  hereafter  be 
weakened,  if  not  destroyed.  Australia  does  not  desire  the 
political  corruptions  of  Tammany  Hall.  Caucus  government 
is  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  all  her  worthiest  citizens.  The  time 
has  come  to  check  the  abuse  of  the  privileges  bestowed  on  the 
industrial  associations,  and  to  teach  them  to  respect  the  rights 
of  others.  Both  the  Caucus  pledge  and  the  system  of  pre- 
election should  be  declared  illegal  as  opposed  to  the  first  principles 
of  free  representation.  Preference  to  unionists,  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  demagogue's  power,  should  be  abolished,  and 
perfect  freedom  of  contract  and  equality  of  opportunity  restored. 
Measures  such  as  these,  combined  with  the  encouragement  of 
settlement  on  the  land,  so  that  the  rural  should  serve  as  an 
effective  counterpoise  to  the  urban  vote,  would  go  far  to  render 
permanent  the  advantages  gained  by  the  first  victory. 

The  contest,  as  of  old  in  republican  Home,  is  between  the 
optimates  and  the  populares — between  those  who  desire  to  give 
effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  best  and  most  enlightened  of  the 
citizens,  and  those  whose  authority  is  derived  from  popular 
ignorance,  class  jealousy,  and  an  unreasoning  love  of  change. 
It  will  decide  whether  Australia  is  to  be  governed  in  the  full 
sense  by  the  people,  or  only  by  a  section  of  the  people ;  and 
that  section  the  least  qualified  by  knowledge  and  experience  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  government. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBOENE. 

TASMANIA. 

Uth  April 
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SIDELIGHTS    ON   COLONIAL    LIFE 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  to  these  pages 
from  oversea  readers. 

Australia  and  Population. 

In  the  case  more  especially  of  Australia  it  may  be  matter  for 
disappointment,  says  Sir  Charles  Lucas  in  an  excellent  report  of 
his  recent  visit  to  the  Antipodes,  that  the  disparity  between  the 
mother-country  and  the  Commonwealth  in  the  all-important 
matter  of  population  is  still  so  marked.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  in  other  cases  there  have  been  long  years 
in  the  history  of  a  nation  in  which  growth  has  been  slow,  but 
after  which  there  has  come  a  time  when  progress  has  set  in 
more  rapid  and  more  assured  for  the  very  reason  that  it  has 
been  long  in  coming.  In  the  particular  case  of  Australia  special 
reasons,  political  and  others,  have  so  far  tended  to  a  slow 
rate  of  increase,  but  the  latest  returns  of  population  are  more 
encouraging.  It  is  most  difficult  for  a  visitor  to  Australia  to 
accept  the  numbers  of  the  white  population  as  being  accurate. 
Had  I  not  known  the  facts  I  should  have  supposed  the  popu- 
lation to  be  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  it  is.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  cities — and  fine  cities  they  are — are  spread 
over  such  large  spaces.  Indeed,  any  small  difference  which 
may  arise  between  the  British  type  in  England  and  the  British 
type  in  Australia  I  should  attribute  largely  to  the  fact  that  in 
Australia  few  Englishmen  are  living  in  large  spaces,  and  in 
England  many  Englishmen  are  living  in  a  small  area. 

Types  of  the  British  Race. 

Each  province  of  the  Empire,  Sir  Charles  continues,  must, 
in  the  course  of  generations,  develop  its  own  type  of  the  British 
race,  and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  whole ;  for  as  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  federa- 
tion of  Australia  might  have  been  an  easier  matter  if  it  had 
not  been  geographically  so  much  of  one  type,  if  the  different 
parts  had  supplemented  one  another  more  and  duplicated  one 
another  less,  so  the  British  Empire  may  well  be  held  together 
in  the  long  run  as  much  by  its  diversities  as  by  the^elements  of 
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sameness.  It  would  need  a  longer  time  for  study  on  the  spot 
and  greater  courage  than  I  possess  to  discuss  how  far  in  this 
most  British  part  of  the  world  the  type  varies  and  is  likely 
to  widen  as  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  in  Australia  the  "  bush  "  must  necessarily  have 
a  greater  effect  on  the  future  than  in  New  Zealand,  and  that 
in  New  Zealand  the  sea  will  play  a  greater  part  in  the  call  of  the 
race  than  in  Australia.  Further,  I  should  surmise  that  the 
Australian  future  will,  in  one  form  or  another,  be  marked  by  the 
effect  of  the  great  contrast  between  civilisation  concentrated  in 
very  large  and  advanced  cities  and  the  "  back  blocks  "  of  a  vast 
interior.  I  read  that  36  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Australia 
live  in  the  six  capital  cities,  and  over  half  the  population  in  towns 
of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants,  and  yet  I  was  told,  and  I  fully 
believe,  that  it  is  the  "  back  blocks  "  which  have  more  especially 
fashioned  Australian  life  and  character. 

Gold  Coast  Forests. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Thompson-s  report  on  the 
forests  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  records  we 
have  yet  received  from  that  part  of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Thompson 
is  Conservator  of  Forests  for  Southern  Nigeria,  and  his  services 
were  specially  lent  for  the  investigation.  The  text  is  lightened 
by  some  excellent  plates  well  reproduced  and  deserving  of  close 
inspection  by  all  students  of  forestry.  One  extract  at  random  from 
this  guide  to  knowledge  will  serve  to  show  the  scope  of  the  work. 
Commencing  with  trees  the  fruit  and  seeds  of  which  are  rich  in 
vegetable  oils,  the  author  says :  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  Shea  butter  tree,  the  N  Jcu  of  the  Ashantis,  Akwapims,  and 
Fantis,  Butyrospermum  ParJcii.  A  small  tree,  very  characteristic 
of  the  open  forests,  and  extremely  plentiful  in  places,  it  is 
frequently  confounded  with  Lophira  alata,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles  and  which  inhabits  the  same  region.  This  species  (the 
Shea  butter  tree)  is  very  prolific,  and  quantities  of  the  fruit  can  be 
seen  lying  about  rotting  under  the  trees.  The  tree  is  common 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Volta,  Afram,  and  other  navigable  rivers, 
and  as  the  oil  is  of  great  commercial  value,  efforts  should  be 
made  to  develop  an  industry  in  it  on  a  large  scale.  Extensive 
tracts  of  country  in  British  West  Africa  are  inhabited  by  this 
species,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  product  on  a  large  scale  would 
considerably  increase  the  value  of  what  are  at  present  looked  upon 
as  waste  lands. 

Trees  Rich  in  Oils. 

Other  species  rich  in  oils  are  (a)  the  so-called  African  oak, 
Lophira  alata,  the  seeds  of  which  contain  a  high  percentage  of 
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oil ;  they  are,  however,  very  small,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
collection  of  the  seeds  on  a  large  scale  would  prove  remunerative. 
As  mentioned  above  the  species  is  universally  distributed  in  the 
open  grass  country.  Its  congener,  L.  procera,  the  Kaku,  from 
the  maritime  zone,  has  much  larger  seeds,  and  it  may  pay  to 
collect  them,  (b)  Ricinodendron  africanus.  The  seeds  of  this 
species  have  been  analysed  in  Europe  and  found  to  contain  a  very 
high  percentage  of  useful  vegetable  fats.  The  tree  is  most  prolific, 
and  large  quantities  of  seed  are  available  if  a  demand  springs  up 
for  them.  This  tree  is  quite  common  in  the  mixed  evergreen  and 
deciduous  forests  of  the  intermediate  zone.  In  the  open  country 
it  is  confined  to  the  belts  of  evergreen  forest,  (c)  Carapa  guianensis. 
The  Osuabise  of  the  Akwapims.  This  is  another  species  with 
large  seeds  that  contain  a  high  percentage  of  vegetable  fats.  In 
the  dry  country  it  is  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  streams,  but  is 
universally  distributed  over  the  heavy  forest  belt.  The  seeds  if 
required  could  be  procured  in  fairly  large  quantities. 

Life  at  Nairobi 

One  can  never  think  of  East  Africa  as  anything  else  than  a 
huge  zoological  garden.  Going  up  to  Nairobi  from  Mombasa, 
writes  a  correspondent  in  the  Transvaal  Leader,  I  saw  immense 
herds  of  zebra,  and  buck  of  all  descriptions — a  sight  to  be  seen 
on  no  other  line  anywhere.  Nairobi  is  a  small  town  of  marked 
social  distinctions,  with  a  white  population  of  about  1,500  of 
officials  and  settlers.  To  go  to  Nairobi  and  expect  it  to  be  the 
least  like  an  Indian  station  is  to  be  grievously  disappointed. 
The  country  itself  is  delightful,  and  the  climate  simply  splendid. 
Children  fatten  and  thrive  as  they  do  in  any  county  town  in 
England.  But  for  the  lonely  woman  coming  to  the  country, 
it  is  a  truly  doleful  place.  There  is  not  a  single  boarding-house, 
and  rooms  in  private  houses  are  not  to  be  had  at  all.  And  so 
it  means  taking  a  house  or  else  living  entirely  at  an  hotel.  Most 
of  the  officials,  first  and  second  class,  get  Government  houses; 
the  bachelors  run  a  mess  together,  or  else  live  alone.  The  East 
African  official  lives  a  life  of  constant  change ;  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Government,  who  send  him  where  they  please.  Wife  and 
children  are  seldom  taken  into  consideration  officially.  In  Nairobi 
an  official  always  gets  his  quarters,  but  in  the  out  stations  I  have 
seen  the  most  wretched  accommodation. 

Domestic  Troubles. 

As  soon  as  I  got  a  house,  continues  the  same  writer,  my 
troubles  began.  I  could  not  speak  a  word  of  Swahili,  and  the 
"boys"  understood  no  English.  In  general  incompetence  they 
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seemed  to  be  about  the  limit.  The  much- maligned  South 
African  Kafir  is  a  highly- trained  servant  compared  with  some 
of  these,  and  they  hire  themselves  out  with  splendid  "  chits " 
from  their  last  master  or  mistress!  After  having  a  regular 
procession  of  "  boys,"  all  with  splendid  testimonials,  I  tried  one 
who  had  none,  and  I  believe  he  was  quite  the  best  of  them  all 
—which  isn't  praising  him.  When  one  walks  into  one's  bedroom 
and  finds  it  being  washed  down  like  a  stable,  a  soft-hair  brush 
being  used  for  the  purpose,  one's  hat-box  half  full  of  water,  with 
beautiful  hats  one  never  can  wear  ruined ;  when  one's  boots  and 
shoes  are  to  be  seen  floating  out  of  the  room — such  a  spectacle 
makes  one  realise  that  a  quiet  and  serene  spirit  is  the  only  thing 
worth  cultivating  in  East  Africa.  I  believe  the  coast  boys  are 
much  more  intelligent  than  the  up-country  boys,  as  the  former 
are  brought  more  into  contact  with  white  people.  I  used  to 
impress  thoroughly  on  my  own  personal  servant  that  he  must 
never  hand  me  anything  except  on  a  tray.  I  hardly  expected 
him,  however,  to*  bring  my  boots  in  on  one,  and  carefully  covered 
with  an  afternoon  tea-cloth !  But,  after  all,  these  boys  were 
raw  natives,  perhaps  a  year  before  running  about  with  a  spear 
attending  to  their  cattle.  A  good  many  of  them  had  not  the 
faintest  notion  of  what  soap  was,  or  how  to  use  it.  I  know 
of  a  very  busy  European  mother  who  told  a  boy  to  wash  the 
child's  face.  He  simply  covered  the  child's  face  with  soap, 
and  left  it !  The  cooks,  however,  I  consider  wonderful.  On  my 
way  from  Fort  Hall  I  got  a  four-course  dinner  each  night  I  was 
on  the  march.  They  do  most  marvellous  things  with  a  few 
saucepans  in  the  open,  far  better  than  in  a  well-equipped  kitchen. 

Mistaken  References. 

Daring  the  recent  general  election  in  England,  says  the  Cape 
Times,  the  illustration  of  political  arguments  by  colonial  example 
has  been  more  frequent  than  felicitous.  The  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  case  against  the  Lords,  for  instance,  by  re- 
ference to  the  practices  of  Australia  and  South  Africa  was 
singularly  unfortunate.  As  we  took  occasion  to  point  out  some 
time  ago,  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  expressly  forbids  the 
incorporation  of  various  taxes  in  a  single  Bill ;  and  both  the 
Australian  and  South  African  Constitutions — the  latter  of  which 
received  the  blessing  of  the  British  Cabinet  only  a  short  time 
ago — explicitly  endow  the  Second  Chamber  with  a  suspensory 
veto  even  in  the  case  of  money  Bills.  Scarcely  less  unhappy  is 
Mr.  Haldane's  attempt  to  support  the  proposal  for  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  by  the  example  of  South  Africa.  Home  Rule  may  or 
may  not  "  be  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  Irish  problem,"  but  it 
is  utterly  erroneous  to  say  that  the  "  same  principle  had  been  applied 
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to  the  self-government  of  South  Africa,"  and  has  rendered  that 
country  "  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  portions  of  the 
Empire."  In  the  first  place  nobody  knows  what  precisely  Mr. 
Asquith  or  Mr.  Haldane  means  by  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Asquith 
omitted  to  mention  the  matter  at  all  in  his  election  manifesto, 
but  in  his  speech  at  the  Albert  Hall  he  declared  that  the  "  solution 
of  the  Irish  problem  can  be  found  only  in  one  way,  by  a  policy 
which,  by  explicitly  safeguarding  the  supreme  and  indefensible 
authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  will  set  up  in  Ireland  a 
system  of  full  self-government  in  regard  to  purely  Irish  affairs. 

Home  Rule  and  the  Act  of  Union. 

Whether  this  means  Home  Rule  after  the  Gladstone  pattern 
of  1886,  which  excluded  Irish  representation  at  Westminster,  or 
Home  Rule  after  the  pattern  of  1897,  which  proposed  to  set  up 
an  Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin  while  retaining  Irish  representation 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We 
are  entitled  to  assume,  however,  that  Mr.  Asquith  proposes  to  go 
beyond  mere  devolution.  The  efforts  of  Mr.  Brice  and  Mr.  Birrell 
on  the  lines  of  devolution  were  treated  with  scant  consideration 
by  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  Irish  party ;  but  Mr.  Redmond  now 
professes  to  be  completely  satisfied  with  Mr.  Asquith's  attitude, 
so  that  he  has  presumably  received  assurances  that  the  new 
Home  Rule  will  be  drawn  according  to  his  own  model.  What 
this  would  mean  we  know  from  the  attitude  of  the  Home  Rule 
members  who  sat  on  the  Childers  Commission.  The  salient 
feature  of  any  scheme  which  is  likely  to  be  accepted  by  Mr. 
Redmond  must  be  an  Irish  Parliament  endowed  with  complete 
control  of  Irish  revenue  and  expenditure.  In  other  words,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  at  present 
is  integrated  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  so  that  every  English- 
man, Scotsman,  and  Irishman  pays  according  to  the  same  standard 
to  the  common  fund,  will  be  disintegrated  in  respect  of  taxation  ; 
and  Ireland  will  pay  just  as  much  or  as  little  as  it  likes  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer.  This  may  be  advance  or  it  may  be  retro- 
gression, but  it  is  certainty  not  a  movement  along  the  path  which 
the  British  colonies  in  South  Africa  have  recently  been  following. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Act  of  Union  in  British  South  Africa  sweeps 
away  arbitrary  and  irrational  political  divisions  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  superfluous  Parliaments  with  their 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  never-ceasing  friction,  administra- 
tive redundancy,  inefficiency,  and  waste.  A  statesman  who 
accepts  the  arguments  upon  which  the  British  South  African 
Union  is  defended,  will  approve  any  reasonable  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  local  self-government  in  Ireland ;  but  he 
cannot  possibly  approve  a  Bill  which  aims  at  doing  in  the 
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geographical  area  known  as  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  exactly  the  opposite  to  what  he  regards  as 
of  supreme  consequence  in  the  geographical  area  known  as  British 
South  Africa. 

Cambridge  Men  as  Administrators. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Thornton  calls  attention  to  what  he  justly  describes 
as  an  interesting  development  in  the  administration  of  Ehodesia, 
namely,  the  policy  of  selecting  young  university  graduates  who 
have  proved  themselves  leaders  of  men  to  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  this  rising  part  of  the  British  Empire.  "  It  is  quite  in 
the  fitness  of  things,"  he  continues,  "  that  Cambridge  should  give 
her  best  sons  to  help  on  the  development  of  a  territory  its  great 
founder  had,  perhaps,  more  particularly  identified  with  Oxford.  At 
any  rate  this  idea  doubtless  occurred  to  the  authorities  when  they 
chose  Mr.  Edward  Gordon  Williams,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, late  captain  of  the  C.U.B.C.  and  of  Leander,  for  an 
appointment  in  North-Western  Ehodesia.  Mr.  Williams  had  a 
most  distinguished  boating  career,  both  at  Eton  and  on  the  Cam, 
while  as  an  aquatic  adviser  he  is  equally  well-known  on 
the  Thames,  where  his  name  will  ever  be  remembered,  together 
with  that  of  Mr.  Stuart,  in  the  glorious  victory  which  Cambridge 
gained  over  Oxford  in  1908.  Another  well-known  Cambridge 
man  has  followed  Mr.  Williams.  I  refer  to  Mr  Griffin,  the 
famous  old  Harrovian  and  popular  president  of  the  A.D.C.  and  a 
member  of  the  Cambridge  Eleven.  Griffin  is  sure  to  tempt  his 
friend  Williams  on  to  the  cricket  field  whither,  Etonians  say, 
their  boating  champion's  heart  has  very  often  strayed.  Altogether 
the  experiment  of  substituting  tried  knowledge  of  mankind,  com- 
bined with  wide  sportsmanlike  instincts,  for  mere  dryasdust 
acquirements  fully  deserves  the  success  that  will  most  certainly 
follow  these  Ehodesian  appointments." 
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THE  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  RAILWAY 
OF  AUSTRALIA 

BY  C.  O.  BURGE,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

THE  recent  visit  of  Lord  Kitchener  to  the  Commonwealth 
to  advise  the  Federal  Government  on  the  subject  of  defence,  and 
his  approval  of  the  proposed  railway  from  Port  Augusta  to 
Kalgoorlie  as  an  important  item  of  that  policy,  draws  attention 
to  this  great  public  work. 

This  line  will  link  Western  Australia,  now  isolated  as  regards 
railway  communication,  with  the  sister  States,  and  though  its 
construction  has  always  been  advocated  on  inter-colonial  and 
indeed  on  Imperial  grounds,  the  chief  advantage  from  a  local 
point  of  view  will  undoubtedly  accrue  to  the  Western  State. 
Naturally,  however,  the  resources  of  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Australian  States,  counting  population  as  the  basis,  were  unequal 
to  the  task  of  constructing  the  460  mile  share  of  the  line  passing 
through  that  State,  while  South  Australia,  which  the  remaining 
600  miles  would  traverse,  has  been,  ever  since  the  proposal  was 
mooted,  more  or  less  hostile  to  the  scheme  for  reasons  to  which  I 
shall  refer  later.  In  the  proposals  for  the  Federation  of  the 
Colonies  a  stipulation,  since  embodied  in  the  constitution,  was 
made  that  the  several  systems  of  railways  belonging  to  the 
States  would  remain  under  their  several  ownerships  and  control 
including,  as  a  rule,  their  extension.  But  power  was  to  be 
reserved  to  the  Federal  Government  to  construct  lines  of  an 
inter-colonial  or  federal  character  with  the  consent  of  the  particular 
States  affected.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  Western  Australia  consenting  to  federation  (con- 
summated on  January  1,  1901)  was  the  hope  that  the  trans- 
continental railway,  on  which  so  much  of  her  future  prosperity 
depended,  would  be  constructed  by  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment under  the  powers  just  referred  to. 

The  objects  to  be  gained  by  the  construction  of  this  inter- 
colonial link  are  five  in  number.  In  the  first  place,  by  substi- 
tuting Freeman  tie  in  Western  Australia  for  Adelaide  in  South 
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Australia  as  the  terminus  of  ocean  traffic  from  the  westward, 
through  their  connection  by  rail,  two  days  will  be  saved  in  mail 
and  passenger  communication  with  Europe.  Moreover,  if  certain 
gaps  in  the  railway  systems  between  South  Australia  and  New 
South  Wales  via  Broken  Hill  were  filled  up,  as  is  certain  to  be 
done  in  the  near  future,  three  days  would  be  saved  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  State  and  of  Queensland  in  the  same  communication. 

It  is  this  proposed  deprivation  of  Adelaide  as  the  ocean 
terminus  of  Australia's  western  trade  which  has  naturally  set 
South  Australia  against  the  transcontinental  line,  and  has  been 
the  main  reason  why  this  great  undertaking  has  not  been  begun 
long  before  this. 

The  second  object  gained  by  the  construction  of  the  line 
is  that  direct  communication  will  be  established  between  the 
extensive  gold-fields  of  Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorlie  on  the  eastern 
confines  of  the  settled  portion  of  Western  Australia,  and  the 
great  centres  of  trade  in  the  Eastern  States,  Adelaide,  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  and  Brisbane.  At  present,  the  business  man  has  in 
taking  this  journey  to  travel  westward  by  rail  nearly  400 
miles  to  Freemantle,  and  there  undertake  a  sea  voyage  generally 
in  the  opposite  direction,  of  from  four  to  five  days,  to  the  nearest 
of  the  eastern  cities  mentioned,  Adelaide,  say  six  to  seven  days 
at  least,  even  if  connection  were  made  without  any  delay  at 
Freemantle.  As  there  will  be  one  passenger  train  per  day  at 
least  on  the  proposed  line,  and  the  distance  between  the  two 
places  by  the  new  line  will  be  reduced  to  1,322  miles,  the  time 
of  the  journey  should  be  made  in  about  one  quarter  of  that  now 
occupied. 

Thirdly,  the  present  telegraph  line  between  the  western  and 
eastern  States  is  along  the  southern  coast  line,  necessarily  so,  in 
order  to  be  readily  accessible  by  sea  for  repairs.  In  the  event  of  the 
proposed  line  being  constructed,  which  will  have  an  inland  course, 
the  wires  will  be  removed  to  adjoin  it,  and  not  only  will  repairs 
be  thus  much  facilitated,  but  a  still  more  important  object  will  be 
attained,  viz.,  greater  protection  in  war-time  from  a  hostile  force 
at  sea,  a  considerable  strategic  advantage. 

The  opening  up  and  settling  population  on  the  land,  the  chief 
object  of  most  railways  in  new  countries,  was,  up  to  quite  recently, 
considered  in  this  case  a  practically  negligible  factor  in  the  problem, 
inasmuch  as  the  country  passed  through  was  supposed  to  be  water- 
less and  good  for  little  from  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  point  of 
view,  while  its  mineral  resources  were  absolutely  unknown.  The 
explorations  of  the  last  few  years  and  the  railway  survey  lately 
completed,  the  report  of  which  is  just  to  hand,  have  a  good  deal 
qualified  this  unfavourable  impression,  and  it  is  now  considered 
that  with  certain  expenditure  for  water  conservation,  a  fairly 
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good  pastoral  country  will  be  the  result.  There  is  a  fair  pro- 
bability also  of  mining  centres  being  established,  both  of  which 
may  in  time  furnish  traffic  sufficient  to  pay  the  working  expenses 
and  the  interest  on  the  capital  expenditure,  neither  of  which  will 
be  large. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  here  the  distinction  between  the 
conditions  governing  railway  extension  by  private  enterprise  and 
those  involved  by  ownership  of  the  railways  and  of  the  land 
passed  through,  by  the  whole  people,  as  in  the  present  case. 
Under  the  former,  the  relation  between  the  receipts  of  any 
proposed  line  from  the  users,  in  rates  and  fares  on  the  one  hand, 
and  working  expenses  and  interest  on  the  capital  on  the  other,  is 
the  only  financial  question.  Under  the  latter  conditions,  the 
owners — that  is  to  say,  the  public — are  at  once  the  shareholders, 
the  people,  to  be  served,  the  landowners  whose  property  is  to  be 
improved,  and  the  recipients  of  the  public  revenue  which  is 
benefited  by  the  settlement  of  population  induced  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  line.  It  is  against  the  money  value  of  these  that 
the  cost  of  working  expenses  and  interest  of  such  a  line  should 
be  set,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  quite  apart  from  what 
might  be  called  the  inter-State  advantages  previously  enumerated, 
the  construction  of  what  would  ordinarily  be  called  a  non-paying 
line  under  private  ownership  might  be  a  good  revenue-producing 
concern  in  the  hands  of  a  government. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  last  and,  to  some  people,  the  most 
important  reason  for  the  construction  of  the  railway,  the  strategic 
one.  Even  to  non-experts  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  facilitating 
inland  communication  between  various  paits  of  the  coast-line 
must  be  a  considerable  help  in  defence,  enabling  troops  and  stores 
to  be  quickly  massed  in  any  desired  direction.  Lord  Kitchener 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  present  arrangement  of  railways 
in  Australia  was  such  that  it  would  help  the  attacking  force 
rather  than  the  defence.  That  arrangement  was,  of  course, 
carried  out  solely  for  commercial  objects,  but  as  the  system 
touches  the  coast  at  various  points  of  the  settled  part  of  the 
Commonwealth,  it  is  probable  that  the  Field-marshal  was 
referring  not  to  location  but  to  the  variety  of  railway  gauges 
which  has  unfortunately  been  allowed  to  prevail.  The  breaks  in 
these  would,  no  doubt,  form  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  rapid 
movement  of  troops  and  war  material  if  extending  over  the  limits 
of  a  single  State.  In  India,  which  also  has  broken  up  its  gauges, 
following  a  doubtful  policy  even  from  a  commercial  standpoint, 
the  military  authorities  have  been  influential  enough  fco  ensure  a 
uniform  system  in  the  north-west  where  external  attack  was  most 
likely  to  be  expected. 

Supported  by  the  five  arguments  enumerated  for  the  construe- 
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tion  of  the  railway,  both  from  the  local  and  intercolonial  aspect, 
the  government  of  Western  Australia  took  action  in  1900, 
practically  coincident  with  the  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  sent  out  one  of  its  most  competent  surveyors,  Mr. 
John  Muir,  to  explore  that  part  of  the  country  to  be  affected  by 
the  line  from  the  goldfields  of  Kalgoorlie  eastward  to  the  South 
Australian  border  at  129°  East  Longitude  and  to  250  miles 
beyond.  This  country,  as  well  as  the  continuation  in  the  adjoining 
State  towards  Spencer's  Gulf,  was  little  known  and  is  practically 
uninhabited.  In  the  forties  of  last  century,  Eyre  had  penetrated 
it  and  failed  to  go  through,  but  it  had  been  crossed  by  other 
intrepid  explorers  since,  and  the  general  impression  prevailed  that 
the  district  was  hopeless  for  settlement  owing  chiefly  to  the  want 
of  surface  water,  and  to  this  day  it  appears  on  the  maps  as  an 
immense  blank  space.  Mr.  Muir,  however,  in  his  report  dated 
October  21,  1901,  took  a  more  favourable  view,  though  the  hard- 
ships he  went  through  might  form  the  materials  of  a  much  more 
readable  book  than  many  which  we  have  met  with  by  recent 
travellers.  He  had  five  riding  camels  for  his  party  and  seven  for 
stores,  one  drink  every  five  days  being  considered  ample  for  these 
useful  beasts.  He  ascertained  that  the  region  was  not  rainless 
though  the  annual  fall  was  small,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  was  lost 
through  percolation  through  the  limestone  of  which  much  of  the 
route  was  composed.  He  found  the  first  hundred  miles  from 
Kalgoorlie  to  be  mostly  a  vast  salmon  gum  forest  with  fairly  good 
soil  and  at  that  time  luxuriant  grass.  Beyond  this,  the  soil  and 
vegetation  varied  with  rolling  downs  of  limestone  formation, 
lightly  timbered  and  park-like.  There  were  considerable  numbers 
of  kangaroos,  emus,  and  wild  turkeys  which  testified  that  there 
was  not  an  absolute  dearth  of  sustenance  for  life  even  under 
present  conditions,  with  the  small  rainfall  becoming  practically 
lost  after  penetrating  through  the  soil.  Mr.  Muir,  therefore, 
held  the  opinion  that  if  water  could  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable 
depth  from  the  surface  or  collected  by  the  construction  of  dams 
in  places  where  percolation  was  not  active,  many  parts  would 
be  eminently  productive,  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

The  next  step  was  the  appointment  in  March  1903  of  a  con- 
ference of  the  engineers-in-chief  for  railways  for  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Queensland,  with  Mr.  H. 
Deane,  late  Engineer-in- Chief  for  New  South  Wales,  as  Chair- 
man. This  influential  body  estimated  the  cost  roughly  at 
£5,000,000,  and  the  annual  revenue  at  about  £206,000  for  the 
first  ten  years,  while  the  working  expenses  and  the  interest, 
counted  at  3J  per  cent.,  would  be  about  £293,000,  leaving  a 
deficiency  of  £87,000.  As  I  have  already  shown,  this  deficiency 
would  be  only  so  in  name,  and  would  probably  be  wiped  out  at 
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an  early  stage  by  one  alone  of  the  increments  to  which  we  have 
referred,  that  is  to  say,  the  increased  value  of  the  land  passed 
through  by  the  line  and  owing  to  it,  if  indeed  we  can  apply  the 
term  increase  to  the  relation  of  something  to  nothing,  which  later 
might  be  considered  to  be  the  present  valuation  of  the  belt  of 
country  affected.  If  this  belt  be  assumed  even  at  twenty  miles 
wide  or  ten  miles  at  each  side  of  the  line,  a  simple  calculation 
will  show  that  if  the  annual  land  value  is  now  zero  and  becomes, 
through  the  construction  of  the  1060  mile  line,  of  the  average 
rental  value  of  only  l^d.  per  acre,  the  deficiency  would  be  covered 
at  once,  and  the  numerous  other  gains  which  have  been  mentioned 
would  accrue  to  the  undertaking.  Though  these  estimates  of 
cost  and  working  were  admittedly  founded  on  very  scanty  in- 
formation, yet  they  were  so  much  more  favourable  than  might 
have  been  expected,  that  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  the 
passing  through  the  federal  parliament  of  the  bill  authorising  the 
expenditure  of  £20,000  for  the  survey  alone  had  many  vicissitudes. 
It  was  a  large  amount  for  a  survey,  but  when  the  great  length  of 
the  line  is  considered  as  well  as  the  cost  of  supplying  provisions 
and  water  to  the  survey  parties,  it  was  not  excessive.  Its  amount, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  make  those  members  hesitate  who  had 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the  expenditure  of  £5,000,000  to 
follow,  insomuch  that  the  grant  of  the  smaller  sum  almost 
practically  committed  Parliament  to  the  approval  of  the  complete 
scheme.  Owing  to  these  considerations  and  to  the  opposition  of 
South  Australia,  the  proposal  met  first  with  a  rejection  by  a 
casting  vote  and  was  only  ultimately  carried  in  1907. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  survey  through  the  States  of 
Western  and  South  Australia  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
engineers  of  those  States,  each  party  being  limited  to  its  own 
territory,  while  Mr.  H.  Deane,  the  chairman  of  the  previous 
conference,  should  be  the  consulting  and  controlling  engineer 
representing  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Western  Australian  party,  consisting  of  five  surveyors 
and  their  men,  started  from  the  Kalgoorlie  end  on  July  1,  1908, 
and  completed  the  work  to  the  border  on  September  27  of  the 
same  year,  a  distance  of  about  455J  miles,  thus  utilising  the 
cooler  season  of  the  year,  which  no  doubt  accounted  to  a  consider- 
able degree  for  their  rapid  progress.  To  carry  the  equipment 
stores  and  water  necessary  for  the  survey,  ninety-one  camels  were 
required.  They  were  worked  as  follows: — one  waggon  team 
with  fourteen  camels,  two  waggon  teams  with  eleven  camels 
each,  three  strings  of  pack  camels,  twelve  in  each  string,  three 
for  carrying  pegs  and  posts  for  the  centre  line,  four  for  the 
buggy,  and  five  for  inspection  purposes.  Seven  camels  were  also 
used  for  transporting  plant  and  equipment  for  the  boring  party. 
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Nineteen  tons  of  stores  were  distributed  along  the  route,  and 
water  left  at  every  seven  miles  up  to  the  border  where  the 
Western  Australian  section  terminated  at  longitude  129°  east, 
and  latitude  30°  45'  south. 

The  South  Australian  party,  which  was  of  the  same  strength, 
started  about  a  month  earlier  but  did  not  finish  their  work  of 
605  miles  till  March  19,  1909.  Eighty  camels  were  used,  mostly 
as  pack  animals.  In  addition  to  the  inclusion  of  the  hot  season, 
there  were  greater  difficulties  as  regards  water  and  probably 
other  reasons  which  caused  the  average  progress  to  be  less  than 
half  that  of  the  Western  party. 

The  result  of  this  survey  was  to  reduce  the  estimate  from 
£5,000,000  to  about  £4,000,000,  the  latter  amount  including 
rolling-stock  sufficient  for  one  passenger  train  per  day  each  way, 
and  one  goods  train  in  each  direction  every  alternate  day,  which 
is  considered  enough  for  the  initial  services.  As  a  corroboration 
of  Mr.  Muir's  statement  of  1901,  the  report  following  the  survey 
states,  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  country,  that  the 
first  126  miles  from  Kalgoorlie  is  well  grassed  with  millet,  spear, 
kangaroo  and  other  good  native  grasses,  with  salt  bush  and 
cotton  bush  :  a  good  pastoral  country  with  the  one  great  draw- 
back— lack  of  water.  Most  of  the  rest  to  the  border  is  equally 
good  but  with  the  same  defect.  It  is  pointed  out  that  by  a  govern- 
ment bore,  60  miles  from  the  coast  and  some  35  miles  south 
of  the  proposed  line  at  311  miles  from  Kalgoorlie,  an  abundance 
of  water  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  425  feet.  Proceeding  through 
South  Australia,  170  miles  of  it  is  described  as  an  open  waterless 
plain  with  salt  bush  and  blue  bush,  limestone  showing  on  the 
surface  throughout.  Beyond  is  inferior  sandy  country  for  over 
100  miles  followed  by  a  better  class  to  within  260  miles  of  Port 
Augusta,  this  last  portion  being  already  occupied  as  pastoral 
holdings.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  water  either  through 
bores  or  by  conservation  in  reservoirs,  to  dry  country,  it  is  now 
recognised  as  a  scientific  fact  that  the  arid  lands  of  Australia  are 
generally  well  supplied  with  plant  food  which  when  watered 
is  richer  in  character  than  that  in  soils  under  plentiful  rains. 
This  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  the  irrigated  districts  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  Eastern  States.  Under  a  copious 
rainfall,  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  soil,  including  the  com- 
pounds of  the  alkaliq,  potash  and  soda,  are  largely  washed  away, 
whereas,  where  rainfall  is  slight  and  moderately  supplemented 
by  irrigation,  this  abstraction  of  the  fertile  elements  is  practically 
non-existent.  Even  where  a  small  portion  of  a  run  is  supplied 
with  a  sufficiency  of  water  so  that  sheep  will  not  suffer  from 
thirst,  they  will  find  nourishment  in  very  dry  herbage  which 
they  would  not  eat  if  thirsty. 

2  c  2 
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When  all  is  said,  however,  on  this  point  it  is  very  clear  that 
unless  valuable  mineral  deposits  are  struck  which,  of  course,  is 
quite  possible,  if  not  probable,  it  is  the  inter-state  and  imperial 
considerations,  commercial  and  strategic,  which  mainly  govern 
the  matter,  and  with  regard  to  these,  especially  the  latter,  a  very 
important  question  arises.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  gauge  of 
the  transcontinental  line.  The  Engineers'  Conference  of  1903 
recommended  this  to  be  4  feet  8J  inches,  which  is  that  pre- 
vailing in  Europe  and  North  America,  and  in  making  the  recent 
estimate  after  survey  this  was  adopted  as  the  basis.  The  railway 
gauges  in  Australia,  as  has  been  stated,  are  various,  Queensland 
having  3  feet  6  inches,  New  South  Wales  4  feet  8J  inches,  Victoria 
5  feet  3  inches,  South  Australia  5  feet  3  inches  and  3  feet  6  inches, 
and  Western  Australia  3  feet  6  inches. 

The  transcontinental  line  will  connect  the  3  feet  6  inch  lines 
of  South  and  Western  Australia,  and  if  other  considerations  had 
not  to  be  taken  into  account,  no  doubt  this  gauge  would  have 
been  adopted  in  connecting  them.  The  recommendation  of  the 
standard  gauge,  as  the  4  feet  8i  inches  has  come  to  be  termed, 
was  made  on  two  grounds,  first  because  of  the  much  greater 
speed  and  capacity  which  it  affords  in  comparison  with  the 
smaller  gauge — an  important  point  when  competition  with  the 
ever-increasing  speed  of  ocean  steaming  is  to  be  provided  for 
— and  secondly,  because  an  inter-state  railway  commission  in 
1897  recommended  that,  if  unification  of  the  colonial  railway 
gauges  were  ever  to  be  accomplished,  4  feet  8J  inches  should  be 
the  standard.  Even  at  that  date,  the  cost  of  such  a  proceeding, 
including  the  alteration  of  the  rolling-stock  and  lines  of  all  but 
one  of  the  States,  would  have  been  enormous,  and  now,  or  at  any 
future  time,  owing  to  great  extension  of  railways  in  all  gauges 
since,  and  to  come,  the  cost  of  such  a  change  is  likely  to  be  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  advantage  gained,  great  as  that  undoubt- 
edly would  be.  Hence  there  being  as  yet  no  committal  to  any 
decision  as  to  the  transcontinental  gauge,  there  will,  no  doubt,  be 
much  consideration  before  it  is  made  final.  Under  the  present 
recommendation  the  transcontinental  railway  would  be  completely 
isolated  as  regards  rolling-stock.  It  would  only  have  the 
limited  amount  of  it  represented  by  its  very  small  traffic, 
and  could  not  be  supplied  in  a  military  emergency  with  any 
outside  stock  which  could  be  run  over  it  from  nearer  than  New 
South  Wales,  a  distance  of  925  miles.  This  transfer  would  be 
practically  impossible  in  the  face  of  the  interposition  of  the  wider 
gauge  of  Victoria  and  part  of  South  Australia  and  the  narrower 
one  of  the  northern  part  of  the  latter  State.  Owing  to  this 
practically  impossible  reinforcement,  troops  and  material  in  any 
considerable  quantity  being  moved  from  the  Eastern  States  to 
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Western  Australia  or  vice  versa,  would  find  themselves  blocked 
at  Port  Augusta  or  at  Kalgoorlie  for  want  of  sufficient  rolling- 
stock  to  take  them  on,  and  fatal  consequences  might  follow. 

The  adoption  of  the  3  feet  6  inches  gauge  would,  of  course, 
obviate  this  evil  to  a  large  extent,  as  the  locomotives  and 
waggons  of  the  adjoining  lines  of  the  same  width  could  be  drawn 
upon  in  an  emergency  of  this  kind.  But  this  advantage,  in  view 
of  a  remote  contingency,  would  be  a  dear  price  to  pay  for  such  a 
serious  defect  in  every  day  working  of  the  line  in  regard  to  one  of 
its  principal  objects — speed  for  passengers  and  mails.  Another 
alternative  is  fortunately  in  view  and  should  certainly  be  con- 
sidered. There  is  only  a  distance  of  120  miles  of  the  3  feet  6 
inches  gauge  on  the  South  Australian  railways  interrunning 
between  Port  Augusta  and  its  other  5  feet  3  inches  lines,  which 
latter  gauge  is  then  continuous  through  the  State  and  on  through 
Victoria  to  the  New  South  Wales  border.  If,  therefore,  the 
transcontinental  line  were  constructed  on  this  5  feet  3  inches 
gauge,  and  the  120  miles  of  the  South  Australian  3  feet  6  inches 
interval  just  referred  to,  altered  to  the  former  width,  not  only 
would  direct  access  be  attained  to  the  rolling-stock  resources  of 
the  whole  of  Victoria  and  the  greater  part  of  South  Australia, 
but  a  continuous  high  speed  line  throughout  from  the  New  South 
Wales  border  to  Kalgoorlie — a  distance  of  nearly  2,000  miles — 
would  be  the  result.  In  view  of  the  extreme  unlikelihood  of 
standard  unification,  this  solution,  which  would  not  add  very 
largely  to  the  cost,  should  certainly  be  considered,  and  it  would 
be  very  interesting  to  hear  Lord  Kitchener's  opinion  on  the 
matter. 

C.  0.  BUBGE,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

WHILE  business  was,  of  course,  seriously  interrupted  by  the 
lamented  death  of  King  Edward,  the  stock  markets  have  main- 
tained a  commendably  firm  tone.  On  the  first  news  of  the 
King's  fatal  illness,  prices  sank  all  round  under  the  sudden  shock, 
but  the  fall  was  subsequently  recovered  with  a  rapidity  which 
bears  eloquent  witness  to  the  faith  of  the  world  of  finance  in 
the  undiminished  authority  of  the  Crown  and  in  the  sound 
common-sense  of  the  investing  public  under  their  irreparable 
bereavement. 

Consols  and  their  next-of-kin,  Indian  Government  securities, 
have  led  the  general  rise  in  prices  that  occurred  during  the 
month,  but  the  outstanding  feature  of  strength  has  been  provided 
by  Canadian  railway  securities.  Week  by  week,  almost  day  by 
day,  fresh  evidence  arrives  as  to  the  wonderful  progress  the 
Dominion  is  making  this  year.  Trade,  building,  immigration, 
irrigation,  ploughing  and  seeding,  railway  construction — every- 
thing is  proceeding  on  an  altogether  unprecedented  scale,  and 
the  Canadian  market  boom  of  1907  is  being  repeated. 

Those  excellent  barometers  of  the  volume  of  trade — the 
returns  of  the  railway  companies — show  how  things  are  trending. 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

§  Stock(i5)       .     .     . 

85,304,848 

1931 

96J 

3$ 

Quarterly. 

»    (0     ... 

„     Inscribed  (t) 

66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1948 
1926 
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Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

,  . 

(a) 

94£ 
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30  June—  31  Dec. 

o/0      „           „      1896-7 

" 

1916 

79i 

3£i 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(*)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 

Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars  L.      

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

1,948,101£ 

4,601,898$ 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379,580 
425,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 
64,000 

3 

? 

5 
4 

7 

si 

> 

i 

? 

5 
4] 

1\ 

i 

o] 
5 
5 

14 
12 

ft 
V 

i 

9 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

20 
12* 

80 
147i 
89} 
101* 
113 

145J 

99 

117* 
117 
80| 
107| 

103J 
llOoj 
85| 
133 
103 
118 
104 
135* 
87 
97J 
104 

59* 

42J 

3| 
6& 

1 

3tf 

4| 

H 

4i 

$ 

si* 

4 
3 

¥ 

4 
« 

*i 

**a 
&i 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2*%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3|%  +  j 
net  earnings            / 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  fc\ 
sur  profits  (t)               / 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  .     .     .     .     . 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  &  surp.  profits  1925  ft 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  |  surp.  profits  (t 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     .     .     . 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3*%  red.  mort.  debs  
Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 
South  Behar  Limited    

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do  capital  stock  .                 ...» 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do  3J/  deb  stock  red 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,) 
and  China               •     •     .     •     •     .  / 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(a?)  Ex  dividend. 


For  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  the  Grand  Trunk  system  has 
enjoyed  an  increase  of  £323,500  in  traffic  receipts.  Including 
the  appropriations  towards  wiping  out  the  engine  and  car 
renewals  suspense  account,  the  expenses  showed  an  increase 
of  £220,850,  leaving  an  increase  of  £102,650  in  net  profit.  Since 
these  net  revenue  results  were  made  up,  the  weekly  gross  traffic 
returns  have  still  been  showing  remarkable  expansion.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  year  up  to  May  14  the  company's  gross 
receipts  show  an  increase  of  no  less  than  £455,200. 

In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  makes  up  its 
annual  accounts  to  the  end  of  June,  the  returns  for  the  nine 
months  to  March  31  show  an  extra  $12,860,000  in  gross  receipts 
at  a  cost  of  an  increase  of  $4,273,000  in  working  expenses, 
leaving  an  addition  of  $8,587,000  to  net  revenue.  By  May  14 
the  aggregate  increase  in  gross  receipts  had  been  augmented  to 
$15,252,000. 
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CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter  1  )  Guaranteed 
colonial  /J   by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

101 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        1    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

102 

37 

3£%  1884  Eegd.  Stock 

4,676,830 

1909-34 

99£o; 

— 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (ft 

1,947,023 

8,594,877 

1910-35 
1938 

^f 

& 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2£%       ,,             „     W 

1,592,105 

1947 

79 

3i 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PBOVINCIAL. 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA, 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

87 

32 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      .     . 
5%  Sterling  Bonds     . 
4%        „       Debs.      . 

346,700 
308,000 
205,000 

1910 
1923 
1928 

101 
109 
101 

it 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA, 

3%  Stock    .     .     ,.  ...- 

164,000 

1949 

83 

8| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed   .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

85* 

35 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 
Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

100 

81 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

103 

3| 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
504,196 

1923 
drawings 

102 
93 

1 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 
Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

136,700 
300,910 

1919-20* 

1922-28* 

108 
103 

It 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3£%  Bonds      .     . 

1,169,844 

1929 

94 

4 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

101 

3if 

1  Apr.  —  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 
Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

117,200 
138,000 

1932 
1914 

102 
102 

4 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 
30  Apr.  —  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

(a;)  Ex  dividend. 


Gratifying  reports  as  to  agricultural  and  pastoral  conditions 
and  the  course  of  general  trade  are  being  received  from  the 
Australian  States.  The  latest  trade  returns  of  Victoria  show  that 
the  imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  amounted  to 
£6,799,000  against  £6,151,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  while  the  exports  were  £8,843,000  against  £8,079,000. 
The  wool  clip  figures  from  the  same  State  show  a  good  increase. 
The  total  production  for  the  season  1909-10  was  95,333,000  Ibs. 
valued  at  £4,171,000  against  87,536,000  Ibs.  for  the  preceding 
season.  The  average  weight  of  a  fleece  was  5 '86.  ibs  against 
5-45  Ibs. 

The  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  report,  as  received  by  cable, 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield 

RAILWAYS. 

7 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,500,000 

7 

$100 

198* 

3J 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£11,328,082 

4 

Stock 

106 

3§ 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

106* 

3& 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£25,315,001 

4 

110 

3§ 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

3U 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

109 

4^g 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

101 

415 

Do.  4%  3rd          „       I*-  , 

£7,168,055 

3 

66| 

4ft 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£9,840,011 

4 

93* 

8* 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

128 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,821,571 

4 

103 

3l 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

252 

m 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

75^ 

H 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£2l£ 

3* 

Canada  Company     .... 
Hudson's  Bay     

8,319 
100,000 

31s.  per  sh. 
50s.  per  sh. 

1 
10* 

27 
109 

3* 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

60,000 

8 

5 

7S 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3i 

British  Columbia  Elec-\Def. 

£600,000 

8 

Stock 

144£ 

5& 

trio  Railway    .     .     .  /Prefd. 

£600,000 

6 

Stock 

124 

5 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

94 

3*1 

3%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

81 

s 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

3£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4°/ 
/o             >»                 » 

455,647 

1935 

107 

3| 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

106 

3H 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


shows  that  a  dividend  on  the  capital  stock  was  declared  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  half-year  ended  March  31. 
The  sum  of  £50,000  has  been  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  making 
it  £1,750,000,  £5,000  to  the  fidelity  guarantee  and  provident  fund, 
and  a  credit  balance  of  £49,642  has  been  carried  forward  to  next 
account. 

Cable  advices  from  Wellington  announce  that  the  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  intend  to  recommend  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  with  a  bonus  of 
2  J  per  cent. 
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AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

qi°/                                     A 
"2/0          »>                      ii          «7 

a  Of                                                                    j\ 
7o            n                      ll          I) 

9,686,300 
16,464,545 
12,480,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

107 
99 

88* 

33% 

8* 

m 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
|l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
f!889  (t) 
!.     (o  '  • 

5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,211,331 

1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-491 

99* 
101* 

87 

m 
m 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND, 

4%  Bonds   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*%        »             »     M 
3%          »             „     (0 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-SOf 
1922-47f 

102 
104 
99 
86* 

3| 

1 

8tf 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
3*%       ii            n      (t) 
3%         ,,            „      U 

So/                                           >,< 
%             i»                  ii         (t) 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,269,000 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  J  or 
after. 

101 
101* 
99 
90* 

84* 

3£ 

a 
1 

ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed    . 

qi<y                           j\ 
°2/o        >i                 C)    .       . 
o<y                             j\ 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35$ 
1927J 

100* 
97* 
87* 
90 

it* 
1 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3*%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 
4.o/ 

*/0                    II                       II 

3%  .     .  r  .« 

4,156,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

99* 
103* 
87 

8f 

il* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 


portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 


A  useful  contribution  to  the  records  of  the  Band  mining 
industry's  position  and  progress  is  as  usual  afforded  by  the  full 
report  and  accounts  of  that  important  institution,  the  Hand 
Mines  Limited.  Daring  the  year  under  review  this  company 
earned  net  profits  amounting  to  a  little  short  of  two  millions 
sterling — the  exact  sum  being  £1,994,555  Is.  5d. — or  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  was  earned  in  the  preceding  year.  The  dividends 
and  bonus  distributions  to  the  shareholders  amounted  to 
£1, 600,977,  and  after  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the 
remainder  of  the  debenture  debt  and  deducting  all  liabilities, 
the  directors  were  able  to  show  a  clear  cash  credit  balance,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  of  no  less  than  £881,802. 
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In  his  able  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
in  Johannesburg,  Mr.  E.  W.  Schumacher,  the  chairman,  gave  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  subsidiaries  companies 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  J 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

3JS 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

100 

*& 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

103 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4J%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

102 

4f 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

4 

ll  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

4 

I 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 
Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
320,000 

40,000 
125,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 
£620,000 
£1,780,000 

£1,067,137 

£711,340 
20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 
£250,000 

6 

J3 

14 
10 
14 

4 

i; 

7 

? 

4 

5* 
£4 
15 

? 

^ 

5 
100 
100 

40 
20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 
100 
100 

100 

100 
21i 
20 
1 
10 
100 

$ 

102 

109* 
45 
63 
100 

H 

102 
5|a; 
110 
100 

85J 

91 
77 
69J 

10 
101 

6f 

tt 

*& 
4 

3f 

6& 

S* 

*i 

6 

,P 

5 
*& 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     .     .     . 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 
Do.  4%            „            „          .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Keduced  / 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  .     .                . 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

(z)  Ex  dividend. 


NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

105 

4 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

104J 

3f 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  (fl    .     .     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

12,152,418 
9,659,980 

1940 
1945 

98 
87* 

at 

3f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(*)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

110 

*a 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

104 

JA 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  10% 

{Of 

3& 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

100 

4 

April—  Oct. 

Ghristchurch   6%) 
Drainage  Loan  .      .  / 

200,000 

1926 

120 

*§ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

120 

*l 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

105 

<£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     ,   .."«, 

200,000 

1928 

106 

*& 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

5| 

*fc 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

96 

*H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

107 

±& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.j 
Loan                        ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

108 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

118 

*§ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4J%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

102 

*& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

102 

8H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

of  the  group.  The  tonnage  mined  was  4,145,785,  which  is 
462,659  tons  in  excess  of  the  tonnage  mined  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  development  consisted  of  132,657  feet  of  drifting, 
rising,  sinking,  and  so  on,  equal  to  over  25  miles  of  underground 
work.  The  ore  exposed  amounted  to  6,117,314  tons,  or  997,174 
tons  more  than  the  previous  year's  record.  The  ore  reserves 
based  on  the  figures  at  the  end  of  each  company's  financial  year 
totalled  14,507,186  tons,  being  an  increase  of  3,803,354  tons. 
This  increase,  however,  comprised  998,257  tons  taken  over  on 
amalgamation  of  companies  which  previously  did  not  belong  to 
the  group. 

The  ore  crushed  amounted  to  3,651,084  tons  or  438,835  tons 
in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  The  crushing  duty  averaged 
7  •  191  tons  per  stamp  per  24  hours,  which  is  the  highest  average 
yet  attained  by  the  group.  The  value  of  all  the  gold  won  from 
current  ore  treatment  was  £5,685,415.  The  average  yield  was 
7 '419  dwts.  per  ton,  equal  to  31s.  1-7246Z.,  and  the  working  costs 
averaged  18s.  3  •  984d.  The  working  profit  amounted  to  £2,338,833, 
an  increase  of  £176,197  over  the  previous  year,  and  was  equal 
to  12,5.  9  •  74d  per  ton.  This  ordinary  working  profit  was  further 
augmented  by  profits  derived  from  accumulated  slimes,  and  so 
on,  amounting  to  £21,370. 

Last  month's  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  was  the 
largest  since  that  for  July  last  year.  It  amounted  to  619,045  fine 
ounces,  valued  at  £2,629,535,  or  a  daily  average  of  20,635  ounces 
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against   19,584  ounces  for  the   preceding    month.     This    table 
gives  the  output  month  by  month  for  several  years  past : 


— 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

1,568,508 

February 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

1,545,371 

March 

2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

1,884,815    1,698,340 

April  . 

2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

1,865,785 

1,695,550 

May  .     ' 



2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

1,959,062 

,768,734 

June  . 

— 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

,751,412 

July  . 



2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

,781,944 

August 

— 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

,820,496 

September 

— 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

2,145,575 

,769,124 

October  . 



2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

2,296,361 

,765,047 

November 



2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

1,804,253 

December 

— 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

Total  *    . 

10,207,951 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4  J%  Bonds.     .  _V: 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886         „ 
3^%  1886       „          (t). 
3%  1886         „         \t). 

£ 
485,000 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,443,014 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101 
103 
102 
100* 

87* 

4j^ 
3*1 

3?J 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J%  Bonds,  1876   . 
4%  Inscribed  t      .     . 
8J%         „        t      .     . 
3%           „        t      .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

104 
106 

86£ 

4 
3f 
3f 

»H 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

94 

H 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

663,000 

1954 

101 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,861,750 

1953 

102 

3*f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

102 

91 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

99 

4r 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

96 

*F 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

101 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4%     . 

376,946 

1964 

101 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%      ... 

1,000,000 

1939 

102 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Hand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

102 

si 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAIL  WAYS. 

Mashonaland  &</  Debs          .... 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

96 

5T3ff 

Rhodesia  Blys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

100J 

16 

*li 

Boyal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Bep.     . 

£1,855,000 

5 

100 

88 

Bf 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

B| 

5 

5 

5J 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

5 

6i 

A& 

Natal  Bank  £10          .... 

148  232 

8 

2| 

gl 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

3 

10* 

2& 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    • 

61,941 

11 

25 

61 

H 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

nil 

5 

8f 

South  African  Breweries      .     . 

965,279 

15 

1 

Hi 

10f 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)   ' 

6,315,048 

nil 

1 

41 

nS 

Do.  5°/  Debs.  Bed.     . 

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

105 

42 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

3 

5 

*i 

* 

3£ 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

4 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10      .     .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

3 

6A 

There  was  a  further  increase  of  5,469  hands  in  the  native 
labour  supply  for  the  gold  mines  during  the  month,  bringing  the 
total  supply  up  to  183,814,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  showing  the  growth  of  labour  during  the  past  two  years : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

April         1908 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May            „ 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

June           „ 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

August        „ 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September  „ 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

14,655 

October      „ 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

November  ,, 

12,324 

10,163 

2,161 

141,326 

12,298 

December  „ 

17,404 

10,008 

7,396 

148,722 

12,283 

January  1909 

13,551 

11,609 

1,942 

150,664 

10,045 

February    „ 

18,018 

10,844 

7,174 

157,838 

10,034 

March         „ 

16,184 

11,979 

4,205 

162,043 

9,997 

April 

12,102 

11,244 

858 

162,901 

7,734 

May 

7,717 

12,339 

4,622* 

158,279 

7,717 

June 

8,335 

12,354 

4,019* 

154,260 

5,378 

July            „ 

7,826 

12,612 

4,786* 

149,474 

5,370 

August        „ 

10,089 

12,642 

2,553* 

146,291 

5,361 

September  „ 

11,747 

13,811 

2,064* 

144,857 

3,204 

October       „ 

14,656 

13,762 

894 

152,  563  J 

3,199 

November  „ 

13,942 

13,742 

200 

152,763 

1,799 

December  „ 

17,293 

13,348 

3,945 

156,708 

nil. 

January  1910 

— 

— 

3,954 

160,662 

nil. 

February    „ 

— 

— 

9,109 

169,771 

nil. 

March 

— 

— 

8,574 

178,345 

nil. 

April           „ 

— 

— 

5,469 

183,814 

nil. 

*  Net  loss. 


Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 
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Simultaneously  with  this  big  increase  in  labour  at  the  gold 
mines  there  was  an  increase  of  1,737  hands  at  the  diamond 
mines. 

By  its  acquisition  of  the  shareholding  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment in  the  National  Bank  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  the 
National  Bank  of  South  Africa  obtains  control  of  an  institution 
which  enables  it  at  once  to  secure  a  predominant  interest  in  the 
banking  operations  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  acquisition 
cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  influence  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa  under  the  Union. 

Rhodesia's  gold  output  for  April  amounted  to  £228,213. 
This  was  slightly  less  than  the  return  for  the  preceding  month, 
but  apart  from  last  November's  record  it  was  the  highest  ever 
recorded  for  a  thirty- day  month.  This  table  gives  the  monthly 
returns  for  some  years  past : 


MONTH. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

155,337 

February 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

137,561 

March 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

160,722 

April 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

157,108 

May 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

169,218 

June 

— 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

170,083 

July 

— 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

173,313 

August 

— 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

179,000 

September 

— 

213,249 

204  ,-262 

192,186 

173,973 

October 

— 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

161,360 

November 

— 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

175,656 

December 

— 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

171,770 

Total      . 

887,997 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

98 

3H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

86 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  ft)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

108 

3| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (ft.     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

88 

3£ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

98 

SA 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

107 

3^B 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3J%  ins.  (t)     .     . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

98 

3f 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (ft  ./ 

600,000 

1940 

94 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (ft.     .     . 
Sierra  Leone  3*%  ins.  (ft 
Trinidad  4%  ins.   . 

482,390 
718,827 
422,593 

1937 
1929-54J 
1917-42* 

107 

98* 
104 

1 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

86 

3f 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4  5s. 

£91 

« 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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With  the  relapse  in  the  price  of  rubber  there  has  been  a  set- 
back in  quotations  in  the  share  market,  but  the  fall  need  arouse 
no  fears  in  the  minds  of  genuine  holders  as  to  the  future  of  the 
sound  companies.  Eubber  would  have  to  fall  to  prices  very 
much  lower  than  those  now  ruling  before  the  present  quotations 
for  the  best  class  of  shares  became  unjustifiable. 

RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

Anglo-Malay     

£ 
150  000 

Acres. 
3,391 

2s. 

2s. 

32s.  Qd. 

Batu  Tiga 

60,000 

1  545 

£1 

£1 

52 

Bukit  Kajah      
Consolidated  Malay     . 
Highlands  and  Lowlands 
3vepitigcilli.il                           .      . 

66,700 
62,007 
317,143 
225  000 

2,772 
1,710 
4,707 
3  127 

£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 

£1 
2s. 
£1 
£1 

21 
34s.  3d. 
7f 
l| 

Kuala  Lumpur       .... 
Lanadron          . 

180,000 
269  780 

2,611 
4  570 

£1 
£1 

£1 
£1 

11 

71 

100,000 

4,192 

2s. 

2s. 

66s. 

Pataling 

22,500 

1,454 

2s 

2s 

3£ 

Straits  (Bertam)     .... 
Vallambrosa                 ... 

200,000 
50,600 

2,270 
1,807 

2s. 
2s 

2s. 
2s 

10s. 
56s  6d 

EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,461,400 

3 

99 

98 

3 

Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

100* 

3ig 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

20 

4 

Bank  of  Egypt      *  ~>  «  ' 

50,000 

17 

12i 

29 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „              „      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

? 

5* 
10 

6£ 
9* 

s 

„              „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3£ 

100 

84* 

4* 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


May  23, 1910. 


TBUSTEE, 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS.— The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 


THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home," — Byron. 

VOL.  XIX.  JULY,   1910.  No.   114 

FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,  C.B. 

THE   KAISER'S    INDISPOSITION 

THE  wide  circulation  that  has  been  given  in  this  country  to 
the  German  Emperor's  illness  has  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  sympathy  on  a  similarly  wide  scale,  and  the 
British  public  have  not  been  slow  to  show  their  gratitude  and 
appreciation  of  his  Majesty's  kindliness  to  us  as  a  nation  on 
the  sad  occasion  of  the  passing  of  our  late  and  much-lamented 
sovereign  King  Edward.  In  some  quarters,  however,  one  cannot 
help  thinking  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  what  after  all 
was  but  a  local  ailment ;  his  Majesty  was,  if  I  am  correctly  in- 
formed, only  suffering  from  an  ordinary  knee  complaint,  of  a 
temporary  character,  and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  was  compelled 
to  abandon  all  engagements  for  a  time  so  as  to  give  the  joint 
complete  rest.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  exalted  rank  that 
the  slightest  indisposition  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated  into  real 
trouble,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  times  concealment  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  royal  patient  is  not  altogether  without 
design ;  on  the  other  hand  much  unnecessary  vexation  is  caused 
by  bruiting  that  something  exists  which  does  not  exist,  and  it 
certainly  behoves  all  exponents  of  public  opinion  to  ascertain 
the  exact  position  before  putting  forward  statements  which 
exaggerate  facts.  All  Britons  rejoice  that  his  Majesty  is  able 
once  more  to  resume  his  ordinary  occupations,  and  all  Britons 
trust  that  he  may  be  spared  for  very  many  years  to  come  to 
continue  the  noble  part  he  has  taken  in  maintaining  the  peace 
of  Europe. 
VOL.  XIX.— No.  114.  2  D 
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THE  BAST  AFRICAN  SETTLEMENT 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  recent  statement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  regarding  Crete  and  Egypt  have  had  a  reassuring 
effect  all  round,  and  if  the  Persian  problem  is  not  yet  solved, 
the  timely  pronouncements  of  Germany  and  the  desire  of  Eussia 
not  to  prove  a  disturbing  factor  in  present  circumstances  have 
caused  the  subject  to  disappear  from  the  arena  of  international 
politics.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  the 
dispute  any  more  than  we  have  heard  the  last  of  the  Baghdad 
Railway,  but  presumably  all  three  Powers  are  agreed  that  a 
dress  rehearsal  of  their  grievances  is  sufficient  for  the  time  being. 
Doubtless  Eussia  realised  the  futility  of  opposing  the  abstract 
right  of  any  power  to  economic  advance  on  the  very  uncertain 
ground  of  possible  political  action  in  a  remote  future,  and 
certainly  we  have  no  wish  to  travel  so  far  outside  the  sphere 
of  ordinary  diplomacy.  Once  again  political  heat  has  given 
place  to  common  sense,  and  once  again  common  sense  has 
prevailed. 

The  settlement  of  the  frontier  dispute  in  East  Africa  between 
Belgium,  England  and  Germany  is  a  happy  one,  and  especially 
so  for  England  and  Germany,  seeing  that  both  countries  have 
secured  a  fair  addition  to  their  respective  territories.  As  a 
consequence  we  hear  nothing  about  the  wickedness  of  Germany 
or  the  wickedness  of  this  country.  The  fact  is  the  two  Powers 
have  been  acting  together,  and  combination  has  achieved  for  this 
country  and  for  Germany  what  neither  country  might  have  been 
able  to  achieve  for  herself.  The  result  is  one  for  mutual  thanks 
and  mutual  congratulation;  the  pity  is  that  other  outstanding 
matters  in  which  this  country  and  Germany  are  involved  cannot 
be  settled  in  the  same  friendly  manner.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  feeling  between  Germany  and  England  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  it  is  admitted  that  on  the  African  Continent 
the  two  Powers  are  close  friends  and  allies;  the  jealousy  that 
existed  between  them  in  the  past  is  no  more,  and  to  paraphrase 
the  words  of  Herr  Dernburg,  Germany  and  England  are  marching 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  great  and  inspiring  cause  of  South 
African  civilisation. 


THE    CRETAN    QUESTION 

The  parliamentary  discussion  on  Cretan  affairs  has  cleared 
the  air  and  removed  many  false  impressions.  In  summing  up 
the  British  view  of  the  situation  the  Foreign  Secretary  reminded 
the  House  that  under  the  old  regime  in  Turkey  the  Powers  were 
forced  to  intervene,  and  eventually  four  Powers — Great  Britain, 
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Russia,  Italy  and  France  —  found  themselves  left  with  the 
responsibility  of  establishing  order  in  Crete.  That  resulted 
in  the  autonomy  of  Crete  under  the  guidance  and  with  the 
consent  of  these  Powers.  But  a  pledge  was  given  to  the  Turkish 
Government  at  the  time  that  although  the  four  Powers  undertook 
the  occupation  of  Crete,  there  should  be  no  annexation  to  Greece 
in  present  circumstances.  Since  then,  however,  circumstances 
have  changed.  The  old  regime  in  Turkey  has  given  place  to  a 
new  regime.  That  in  itself  is  a  change  of  circumstances,  but 
not  a  change  which  makes  it  reasonable  or  possible  for  the 
Powers  to  abandon  their  promise  of  not  permitting  annexation 
to  Greece.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  the  change  has  been 
one  from  the  old  regime  to  the  new  regime  affords  every  reason 
why  the  four  Powers  in  occupation  should  show  increased  regard 
for  the  susceptibilities  and  prestige  of  Turkey  in  any  settlement 
they  make.  That  is  what  governs  the  present  situation.  "  There 
can,"  added  Sir  Edward  Grey,  "  be  no  new  definite  solution  of 
the  Cretan  question  without  consultation  with  Turkey,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  protecting  Powers  are  bound  to  see  that  the 
status  quo  is  maintained  in  Crete,  and  is  not  altered  by  the 
Cretans  in  a  way  which  would  be  hurtful  to  the  feelings  or 
damaging  to  the  prestige  of  Turkey,  which  is  the  suzerain 
Power." 

But  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  very  pertinently  observed  some 
confusion  exists  as  to  what  the  status  quo  really  was.  Admitting 
the  reasonableness  of  that  criticism,  the  Foreign  Secretary  pro- 
ceeded to  give  the  following  explanation. 

The  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  was 
taken  by  members  of  the  Cretan  Assembly  not  for  the  first 
time,  but  the  Powers  have  never  recognised  that  as  some- 
thing which  was  done  with  their  consent  or  as  forming  part 
of  the  status  quo  which  they  recognised  and  intended  to 
maintain.  As  long  as  it  remained  an  oath  taken  voluntarily 
by  certain  people  who  desired  to  take  it,  it  was  an  empty 
oath  without  any  practical  effect ;  but  when  it  came  to  be  a 
question  of  the  Cretan  Assembly  refusing  to  admit  members 
unless  they  took  that  oath,  then  undoubtedly  the  status  quo 
was  being  impaired  in  Crete,  not  in  theory  only,  but  in 
practice.  And  the  first  thing  we  have  demanded  of  the 
Cretan  Executive  is  that  Cretan  members  elected  to  the 
Assembly — in  this  instance  the  Mussulman  members — should 
be  admitted  to  that  Assembly  with  full  rights  without  having 
any  oath  of  the  kind  imposed  upon  them,  and  that  Cretan 
Mussulman  functionaries  should  not  have  it  made  a  condition 
of  the  performance  of  their  functions  or  receipt  of  their 
salaries  that  they  should  take  any  oath  of  the  kind.  Crete 
has  its  autonomy ;  it  has  nothing  to  complain  of  as  regards 
its  liberty  in  its  own  affairs  at  the  present  moment.  It  owes 
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that  autonomy  to  the  Powers,  and  the  least  we  can  expect 
from  the  Cretans  is  that  they  should  show  to  the  Powers  to 
whom  they  owe  that  autonomy  the  very  moderate  considera- 
tion which  we  ask  when  we  say  they  should  maintain  that 
autonomy  without  altering  the  status  quo  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Turkey. 

Crete  has  given  constant  provocation  to  Turkey  by  repeated 
attempts  to  alter  the  status  quo,  as  for  instance  the  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  Greek  flag  last  year.  As  regards  the  latest  altera- 
tion, the  question  of  the  oath  and  treatment  of  the  Mussulman, 
the  Powers  have  handed  in  their  ultimatum,  and  if  the  Cretans 
do  not  give  way,  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  plainly  indicated  that  the 
protecting  Powers  will  have  "  to  undertake  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  the  violation  of  the  status  quo  does  not  continue."  He 
cannot  afford  to  allow  the  Cretans  to  do  anything  that  might 
give  rise  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  the  Near  East,  and  as  a 
precautionary  measure  each  of  the  four  Powers  have  agreed  to 
send  a  second  vessel  to  Cretan  waters  before  the  arrangement. 
Meanwhile  the  Russian  proposal  for  a  military  occupation  has 
been  accepted  in  principle.  Germany  lost  no  time  in  acquiescing 
in  the  Eussian  suggestion,  and  has  all  along  shown  herself  willing 
to  do  everything  in  her  power  to  assist  in  arriving  at  a  solution  of 
the  Cretan  difficulty.  It  has  been  left  to  Austria-Hungary  to 
sound  the  discordant  note,  and  the  excuse  that  the  opposition 
originated  in  France  scarcely  bears  investigation.  Of  course  if 
the  Cretans  refuse  compliance  with  the  ruling  of  the  protecting 
Powers  a  military  occupation  might  be  necessary,  but  I  do  not 
think  matters  will  be  pushed  so  far.  According  to  the  Novoe 
Vremya  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  welcomes  the  Eussian  proposal, 
which  also  meets  with  Turkish  approval.  For  myself  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  serious  danger  provided  the  protecting  Powers 
maintain  a  firm  and  moderate  course,  and  as  the  Times  corre- 
spondent very  pertinently  observes :  "  No  untoward  internal 
developments  take  place  in  the  Ottoman  Empire." 

As  far  as  annexation  to  Greece  and  the  particular  aspira- 
tions of  the  Cretans  in  that  respect  are  concerned  it  would 
probably  be,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  says,  less  favourable  than 
the  existing  condition  of  things.  But  before  that  is  under- 
taken Germany  and  Austria  will  have  to  be  consulted.  The 
attitude  of  the  protecting  Powers  in  respect  to  Greek  annexa- 
tion ,  is  thus  explained  by  the  Foreign  Secretary :  "  There 
can  be  no  question  of  annexation  to  Greece  if  a  definite 
solution  is  to  be  found  at  the  present  time.  The  Powers  will 
make  no  definite  settlement  of  a  new  kind  without  consultation 
with  Turkey.  The  four  Powers  who  have  been  in  occupation  of 
Crete  are  determined  to  prevent  changes  in  the  status  quo  which 
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would  be  detrimental  to  the  prestige  and  suzerainty  of  Turkey 
and  the  rights  of  the  Mussulman  minority  in  Crete.  If  the 
Cretans  accept  that  position  their  autonomy  remains  ;  their  self- 
government  is  not  interfered  with,  there  is  complete  liberty,  and 
I  do  not  see  that  they  have  anything  to  complain  of." 

UNREST   IN    EGYPT 

With  regard  to  Egypt  the  British  Government  intends  to 
stand  firm.  The  Foreign  Secretary  puts  the  issue  quite  plainly 
when  he  says  we  are  in  Egypt  as  trustees,  we  are  bound  to 
maintain  the  good  work  we  have  done  there  and  to  maintain  order. 
If  we  abandon  that  task,  or  fail  in  it,  or  reluctantly  continue  to 
accept  responsibility  for  the  state  of  things  in  Egypt,  then  we 
should  be  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  had  better  decide  to 
leave  the  country  altogether.  "  The  more  things  are  unsettled  in 
Egypt,  the  more  you  are  brought  to  the  feeling  that  we  are 
nearing  the  parting  of  the  ways.  We  have  either  got  to  assert 
our  authority  and  bring  things  to  a  satisfactory  state,  or  else 
make  up  our  minds  that  our  views  with  regard  to  the  continuance 
of  our  occupation  in  Egypt  must  be  changed.  That  is  why  I 
said  it  was  the  policy  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  maintain 
our  occupation  of  Egypt,  because  we  cannot  abandon  without 
disgrace  the  responsibilities  which  have  grown  up  around 
us  there." 

These  are  strong  and  weighty  words  :  they  indicate  a  complete 
volte  face  in  the  weak  policy  of  the  last  few  years.  In  fact  ever 
since  Lord  Cromer's  return  and  the  present  Government  assumed 
office,  our  policy  in  Egypt  has  been  of  the  milk  and  water  type. 
The  position  to-day  is  not  the  fault  of  Sir  Eldon  Gorst.  He 
received  his  instructions  from  the  Cabinet  through  the  Foreign 
Office  and  he  has  faithfully  carried  them  out ;  that  they  have 
ended  in  disaster  is  too  obvious  to  need  demonstration,  but  the 
mistake  is  not  that  of  the  Administrator  but  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
British  residents  in  Egypt  do  not  hesitate  to  place  the  blame  on 
the  right  shoulders.  Instead  of  order  and  respect  we  have 
disorder  and  disrespect,  the  prestige  of  this  country  has  fallen 
nigh  to  zero,  and  much  of  Lord  Cromer's  good  work  has  been 
thrown  away — to  please  who  ?  the  left  wing  of  the  Radical  party 
at  Westminster. 

Fortunately  we  have  in  Sir  Edward  Grey  a  foreign  minister  who, 
if  unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  original  fault,  sees  now  that  the 
policy  he  laid  down  by  the  direction  of  the  Cabinet  for  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst  was  a  mistaken  policy,  and  he  is  determined  to  end  it  before 
it  is  too  late.  Two  things  in  my  opinion  are  most  urgent — an 
increase  in  the  army  of  occupation  and  less  freedom  for  the 
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native  press.  Just  as  in  India  so  in  Egypt,  once  you  allow  the 
native  press  to  dominate  the  country  and  it's  a  good-bye  to  order 
and  loyalty.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  license  given  to  the  Indian 
press  we  should  never  have  had  the  position  we  now  have  to  face 
in  India.  If  disloyal  views  cannot  be  circulated  they  will  find 
little  support,  but  as  long  as  you  permit  a  press  to  disseminate 
treason  you  will  always  find  the  poison  spreading. 

So  far,  fortunately,  the  "  unrest "  in  Egypt  is  not  deep.  The 
position  is  accurately  described  by  the  Times  correspondent  at 
Cairo  who  says:  "  To  any  one  who  comes  here  from  India  the  talk 
about  '  Egyptian  unrest '  must  seem  to  be  somewhat  unreal  and 
exaggerated.  There  are  no  doubt  on  the  surface  several  features 
in  the  present  situation  in  Egypt  with  which  he  is  already  pain- 
fully familiar  in  India.  In  a  large  section  of  the  native  press 
there  is  the  same  outrageous  violence  that  ultimately  breeds 
murder.  In  the  schools  and  colleges  there  is  the  same 
demoralising  insubordination.  Amongst  the  educated  or  semi- 
educated  classes  clamouring  for  a  larger  share  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes  there  is  the  same  sort  of  individual  discontent,  perhaps  also 
something  of  the  same  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  ascendency  of 
an  alien  Power  and  of  an  alien  civilisation.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  Egyptian  unrest  has  behind  it  anything  like  the  real 
and  very  formidable  forces  which  underlie  Indian  unrest — forces 
that  in  India  reach  down,  in  some  directions  at  least,  to  the  very 
foundations  of  an  ancient  and  singularly  rigid  social  structure. 

"  In  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,"  the  same  authority  reminds  us, 
"  society  has  been  for  centuries  in  a  constant  state  of  flux,  and 
there  is  no  class,  for  instance,  that  possesses  even  remotely  the 
prestige  and  authority  which  for  over  two  thousand  years  have 
been  the  semi-divine  birthright  of  the  Hindu  Brahman.  Nor 
has  contact  with  the  West,  in  reality  far  more  superficial  in  spite 
of  geographical  proximity,  hitherto  yielded,  either  for  better  or 
for  worse,  the  same  abundant  harvest  in  Egypt  which  it  has 
yielded  in  India."  * 

There  has  been  no  stirring  of  the  waters  in  Egypt  analogous  to  the  social 
reform  movement  or  the  Brahmo-Samaj  or  the  Arya-Samaj,  or  any  of  the  other 
movements  so  numerous  in  India  which  have  marked  a  genuine  effort  either  to 
harmonise  Eastern  and  Western  ideals  or  to  raise  the  former  to  a  higher  plane 
in  order  the  better  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  latter.  Egypt  has  had  a  Nubar 
who  was  an  Armenian  and  a  Eiaz  who  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  but,  not  to  mention 
the  many  distinguished  Indians  who  have  discharged  with  no  less  loyalty  than 
ability  high  judicial  and  administrative  functions  both  under  the  Government 
of  India  and  in  the  Native  States,  when  has  Egypt  produced  thinkers  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  eminence  of  Earn  Mohun  Eoy  or  Keshab  Chandra  Sen, 
of  a  Sir  Syed  Ahmed,  or  a  Eanade  ?  In  the  field  of  political  agitation,  Egypt 


*  See  Times,  June  20. 
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may  boast  of  having  produced  a  Dhingra,  possibly  also  a  Tilak,  or  an  Arabindo 
Ghose ;  but  where  has  it  produced  the  vigorous  intellect,  the  dialectical 
resourcefulness,  the  careful  mastery  of  a  case  by  which  a  Gokhale  compels 
the  attention  even  of  the  most  hostile  audience  to  his  criticisms  of  British 
rule  ?  What  is  there  in  common  between  the  painstaking  deliberations  of  the 
enlarged  Councils  in  India  and  the  sterile  factiousness  of  the  Egyptian  General 
Assembly  and  Legislative  Council  ?  In  Egypt  no  doubt,  as  in  India,  there  is 
a  considerable  body  of  moderate  opinion  which  has  very  little  sympathy  with 
mere  violence  of  language  and  none  with  violence  of  action,  but  in  Egypt  even 
more  than  in  India  it  seems  entirely  to  lack  the  moral  courage  requisite  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  popular  clamour.* 

If  my  proposals  are  carried  out,  and  carried  out  quickly,  I 
anticipate  little  or  no  difficulty  in  restoring  the  status  quo  in 
Egypt,  and  now  that  we  have  the  assurance  that  the  Foreign 
Secretary  intends  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  an  era  of  better  things  will  commence. 
Whether  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  can  quite  restore  the  feeling  that 
existed  in  Lord  Cromer's  time  is  another  matter.  In  eastern 
countries  once  the  official  link  is  loosened  it  is  difficult  to  tighten 
it  at  will ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  substitution  of  a  strong  for  a  weak 
policy  is  sure  to  go  a  long  way  towards  putting  an  end  to  the 
present  unrest.  I  find  no  fault  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  his 
outspoken  words  at  the  Guildhall,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  he  is  calling  the  tune ;  he  only  repeated  what  has  long  been 
known  in  official  circles.  But  that  he  did  repeat  it,  and  in  so 
public  a  manner  and  on  so  important  an  occasion,  has  materially 
helped  to  emphasize  the  issue  and  bring  the  position  more  clearly 
before  the  general  public. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 

*  See  Times,  June  20. 
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THE   NEW   POLICY    IN   EGYPT* 

A   DANGEROUS  EXPERIMENT 

JUST  twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  I  contributed  to  this 
Eeview  an  article  on  the  new  Liberal  policy  in  Egypt  and 
pointed  out  the  dangers  that  must  inevitably  result  from  the 
pursuance  of  such  a  policy.  The  Legislative  Council  had  already 
got  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  being  granted  a  concession 
which  they  only  regarded  as  a  sign  of  weakness  were  bound  to 
give  trouble  in  the  future.  The  Ministers  were  no  longer  figure 
heads,  but  were  taking  an  active  part  in  the  government  or  mis- 
government  of  the  country.  The  British  official  from  the  Adviser 
down  was  effacing  himself  or  being  effaced.  Nationalist  aspira- 
tions towards  autonomy  were  being  appeased,  and  it  was  even 
hoped,  satisfied.  The  result  was  showing  itself  in  the  inefficiency 
of  administration,  increase  of  crime,  widespread  discontent  amongst 
the  English  official  class,  and  loss  of  British  prestige. 

In  the  same  article  I  referred  to  the  unbridled  licence  of  the 
Nationalist  Press  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  unchecked,  I 
pointed  out,  might  lead  to  murder,  and  which  at  that  date  was 
acknowledged  by  Sir  Eld  on  Gorst  "  to  add  greatly  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  administering  the  country."  I  little  thought  that  my 
predictions  would  so  soon  come  true  and  that  the  downward  course 
of  events  in  Egypt  would  develop  so  rapidly.  On  February  20th 
Boutros  Pasha  Ghali,  Prime  Minister  of  Egypt,  a  Copt  and  there- 
fore a  pure  Egyptian,  a  Christian  of  broad  views,  was  foully 
assassinated  on  the  steps  of  his  own  Ministry.  The  seditious 
teachings  of  El  Lewa  and  other  organs  of  the  Nationalist  press 
had  at  last  borne  fruit.  They  produced  a  type  of  Egyptian 
patriot  in  the  person  of  Wardani,  who  thought  to  obtain  the 
liberty  of  his  country  by  the  assassination  of  one  of  its  most 
able  and  patriotic  Ministers.  However  great  Boutros  Pasha's 
services  to  his  country  had  been,  however  high  his  patriotism, 
he  had  one  unpardonable  fault,  he  was  a  Christian,  and  as  such 
was  chosen  to  be  the  first  victim  of  Egyptian  nationalism.  It 

*  This  article  was  in  type  before  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall. 
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is  a  truism  well  known  to  all  who  have  a  knowledge  of  Egypt 
that  Egyptian  Nationalism  and  Mahomedan  fanaticism  are  one 
and  the  same.  Sir  Edward  Grey  informed  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  crime  was  a  purely  political  one,  and  that  there  was  no 
increase  of  fanaticism  in  Eg3^pt.  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  entirely 
wrong.  Everyone  in  Egypt  knew  that  had  Boutros  Pasha  not 
been  a  Christian  he  would  never  have  been  assassinated.  One 
of  the  leading  Coptic  papers,  El  Watan,  alluding  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  statement,  sarcastically  remarked  that  he  had  told  the 
truth,  for  the  fanaticism  of  the  extremists  had  reached  its 
possible  limits.! 

Much  has  been  written  in  general  terms  on  the  seditious 
utterances  of  the  Nationalist  press ;  it  may  however  be  of 
interest  to  give  some  actual  quotations  showing  the  language 
which  these  papers  have  been  allowed  to  circulate  broadcast 
throughout  Egypt.  El  Lewa  has  probably  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  paper  in  the  country.  Thanks  to  the  education  we  have 
given  to  the  younger  Egyptians  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  in 
every  village  throughout  the  country  will  be  found  those  who  can 
read,  and  who  are  only  too  ready  to  expound  seditious  views  to 
their  less  educated  fellow  villagers.  After  the  murder  of  Sir 
Curzon  Wyllie,  Dhingra,  his  assassin,  was  lauded  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  in  El  Lewa  of  August  17,  1909  : — 

To-day  Dinghra  receives  death.  To-day  he  attains  what  he  hoped  for  and 
desired.  To-day  expires  that  spirit  which  welcomed  death  for  the  love  of 
home.  To-day  the  fire  of  hatred  is  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  Indians  against 
the  English  and  continues  to  burn.  To-day  these  people  will  double  their 
fight  for  their  independence.  To-day  the  words  of  Egypt's  poet  will  be  re- 
echoed in  India,  the  people  who  aspire  to  a  grand  life  has  to  pass  through  a  field 
of  blood  to  its  end.* 

In  September  1909  the  following  appeared  in  the  same  paper : — 

We  have  hitherto  worked  in  vain.  Let  us  take  a  new  step,  let  our  lives  be 
"  cheap  "  while  we  seek  our  independence,  death  is  far  better  than  life  for  you  if 
you  remain  in  your  present  position.  This  land  was  polluted  by  the  English, 
putrefied  with  their  atrocities,  as  they  suppressed  our  beloved  Dustoor,  tied  our 
tongues,  burned  our  people  alive,  and  hanged  our  innocent  relatives. 

With  this  licence  passing  unchecked  it  was  not  surprising  to 
find  that  in  subsequent  student  demonstrations  to  the  old  cry  for 
the  "  Dustoor  "  was  added  a  new  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  army  of 
occupation." 

What  most  shocked  the  general  public  in  Egypt  was  the 
failure  of  England  to  grasp  the  importance  of  the  assassination, 
and  the  somewhat  cynical  indifference  shown  by  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  the  dangerous  political  situation  in  the  country. 
Ordinary  expressions  of  regret  of  course  there  were,  but  according 
*  These  extracts  are  from  translations  published  by  the  Egyptian  Gazette. 
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to  Sir  Edward  Grey  he  knew  nothing  of  any  secret  societies  in 
Egypt,  or  about  any  attempt  to  spread  sedition  in  the  Egyptian 
army.  All  was  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  Egypts,  under  a  sym- 
pathetic British  Government,  and  if  possible  a  more  sympathetic 
and  obedient  Consul-General. 

As  regards  the  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  Egyptian  army, 
let  me  give  a  few  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  sent,  we  are  informed 
in  the  preface,  to  all  Ministers,  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
and  General  Assembly,  every  officer  of  the  army,  and  the  British 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

"  Since  the  occupation  the  Egyptian  army  have  had 
enough  of  humiliation,  slavery  and  calamities,  which  are 
heaped  on  the  heads  of  its  individuals  day  and  night." 

"All  this  took  place  under  the  veil  of  occupation,  a  cloak 
used  to  cover  acts  of  oppression  and  despotism,  so  as  to  cover 
thereby  their  vile  treatment,  and  yet  they  say  they  are 
reformers.  We  the  individuals  of  the  Egyptian  army  are  the 
arm  of  the  nation  and  its  mouthpiece  for  whose  safety  we 
fight,  and  as  long  as  the  nation  has  an  army  to  depend  on 
in  time  of  need,  there  is  no  fear  that  it  will  be  deprived  of 
its  rights." 

"We  have,  therefore,  taken  up  this  as  a  trial,  and  if  we 
do  not  meet  with  success  we  shall  try  everything  until  we 
take  the  line  which  would  suit  the  present  time."  * 

The  writer  of  this  widely  circulated  seditious  pamphlet  was 
an  officer  of  the  army,  en  disponibilite.  In  other  countries 
under  similar  circumstances,  he  would  have  been  given  short 
shrift,  but  through  some  defect  in  the  law,  a  court-martial  was 
not  possible,  and  the  offence  was  considered  to  have  been  met  by 
the  removal  of  the  offender's  name  from  the  service.  It  is 
reported,  with  what  truth  I  cannot  say,  that  his  brother  officers 
have  raised  a  fund  to  set  him  up  in  business. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  of  the  Prime  Minister  was 
received  with  unconcealed  joy  in  Nationalist  circles.  In  the 
schools,  the  hot-beds  of  sedition,  this  was  specially  marked.  In 
the  Khedivial  school  a  student  wrote  on  the  black-board,  "  The 
tyrant  is  dead,  long  live  the  assassin."  Suspension  for  one  week 
was  considered  sufficient  punishment  by  his  native  master.  The 
Moslem  students  of  the  same  school  refused  to  attend  the  funeral. 
Outbreaks  of  fanatical  joy  were  openly  indulged  in  not  only  in 
the  cafes  of  Cairo,  but  throughout  the  provincial  towns  of  Egypt. 
In  the  village  of  Mit  Dameses  a  Copt  is  said  to  have  heard 
the  native  women  at  a  marriage  singing,  "Wardani,  Wardani, 
joyfully  slew  the  Nasrani  (Christian).  Wardani  joyfully  raised 
his  arm  and  killed  the  cursed  Christian." 

*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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Local  attacks  on  Copts  by  Moslems  were  reported  from  the 
provinces,  and  officially  attributed  to  lunatics.  The  feeling  of 
unrest  was  great,  and  one  was  reminded  of  the  condition  of 
things  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Arabi  insurrection  of  1882,  so 
aptly  described  by  Lord  Milner : — 

The  Arabist  movement  passed  from  an  attack  upon  everything  European  to 
an  attack  upon  everything  Christian.  The  ever  smouldering  hatred  of  Moslem 
for  Copt  had  been  stirred  into  flame,  and  in  another  month  the  half  million 
and  upwards  of  native  Christians  in  Egypt,  including  many  of  its  richest  and 
most  intelligent  inhabitants,  would  have  gone  the  way  of  their  hated  rivals, 
the  Syrians,  and  have  swelled  the  list  of  the  proscribed.* 

Fortunately  the  circumstances  were  now  different,  for  an  army 
of  occupation  was  in  the  country,  without  which  no  one  can  say 
what  would  have  happened.  That  the  authorities  themselves  were 
not  easy  in  their  mind  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  for  some  little  time 
back  a  proportion  of  the  British  garrison  had  been  kept  ready 
for  any  emergency.  The  assassination  of  Boutros  Pasha  was 
essentially  the  moment  for  action,  the  entire  community,  not  only 
British  and  foreign,  but  also  the  loyal  Egyptians,  expected,  and 
rightJy,  expected  that  something  should  be  done.  In  the  native 
world  rumours  were  circulated  that  Lord  Cromer  was  to  be  sent 
out  with  the  British  Fleet  as  special  commissioner.  Everyone 
waited  with  anxiety,  but  the  policy  described  in  the  Times  as 
"  drift  and  do  little,"  but  which  might  better  be  termed  "  drift 
and  do  nothing  "  prevailed.  With  the  memory  of  the  Denshawi 
affair  before  the  Government,  justice  was  allowed  to  take  its 
ordinary  course  as  if  Wardani's  crime  had  been  an  ordinary  one, 
and  the  assassin  was  referred  to  the  next  assizes  for  trial.  The 
murder  was  committed  on  the  20th  February.  Up  to  the  time 
of  writing,  June  17th,  though  condemned  to  death,  he  has  not 
been  hanged.  The  Grand  Moufti  refused  to  confirm  the  sentence, 
and  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Court  of  Cassation.  The 
delay  in  dealing  with  the  crime  has  given  time  for  Wardani  to 
become  a  national  hero,  and  as  such  he  is  now  generally  regarded 
throughout  Egypt. 

The  appointment  of  Mahomed  Said  Pasha,  well  known  for 
his  Nationalist  sympathies,  to  succeed  Boutros  Pasha  as  Prime 
Minister  was  a  further  encouragement  to  the  Nationalist  cause. 
Boutros  the  Christian  Copt  was  no  more.  Mahomed  Said,  a 
Mahomedan  Nationalist,  had  succeeded  him.  No  wonder  the 
Nationalist  party  was  jubilant  and  Nationalist  hopes  ran  high. 
The  evacuation  of  Egypt  was  regarded  as  a,  fait  accompli,  and  the 
day  of  the  "Dustoor"  and  Egyptian  autonomy  had  at  last  dawned. 
Meantime  what  was  being  done  to  deal  with  the  Nationalist  press 
which  was  responsible  for  the  crime  ?  The  weapon  was  at  hand, 

*  England  in  Egypt. 
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the  old  Press  Law  had  been  revived,  but  the  Government  was 
afraid  to  apply  it.  The  publication  of  a  new  paper,  El  Alam, 
representing  the  more  advanced  Nationalists,  headed  by  Farid 
Bey,  was  even  authorised  by  Government.  The  Alam  continued 
the  tactics  of  El  Lewa,  "  insulting  the  Government,  holding  up 
the  occupation  as  a  system  of  brutal  tyranny,  and  preaching  the 
policy  of  fanaticism  which  had  resulted  in  the  death  of  Boutros 
Pasha."  *  Within  a  fortnight  of  its  appearance  the  Alam  was 
suppressed,  but  only  for  a  period  of  two  months,  it  is  now 
preaching  the  same  doctrines  as  before,  and  other  equally 
seditious  though  possibly  less  important  papers,  such  as  El  Shaab, 
continue  to  be  published.  It  is  true  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  in  his  last 
report  acknowledges  the  Government  may  be  blamed  for  not 
having  used  the  powers  they  possess  to  put  a  stop  to  these  abuses, 
and  hints  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  the  Press  Law  with 
greater  severity  in  the  future.  It  is  like  shutting  the  stable  door 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen.  A  little  more  firmness,  not  to  say 
severity,  in  the  past  would  have  saved  us  much  certain  trouble  in 
the  future.  It  remains  an  undisputed  fact  that  if  peace  and 
prosperity  are  to  be  restored  to  Egypt,  very  strong  measures  will 
have  to  be  taken  against  the  seditious  Nationalist  press. 

As  the  result  of  the  concessions  made  last  year,  the  Legislative 
Council  have  shown  a  strong  desire  to  assume  powers  they  never 
legally  possessed.  It  is  somewhat  humiliating  that  Egyptian 
ministers  should  have  to  attend  their  meetings  and  be  bullied  and 
badgered  by  a  body  who  have  not  even  the  most  primitive  ideas 
of  parliamentary  procedure.  By  their  action  they  made  the  posi- 
tion of  Prince  Hussein  Karml,  who  had  reluctantly  accepted  the 
Presidency  of  the  Council,  impossible;  he  was  driven  to  resign 
his  post,  an  example  of  how  the  representatives  of  Egyptian 
Nationalism  wished  to  get  rid  of  all  that  was  best  and  truly 
patriotic  in  their  own  body,  and  succeeded.  The  conduct  of  the 
Legislative  Council  during  their  last  session  has  clearly  shown 
how  far  they  are  wanting  in  those  qualities  and  capacities  which 
would  alone  have  justified  even  the  smallest  instalment  of  self- 
government  to  Egypt. 

But  if  the  Legislative  Council  has  failed  to  justify  any 
extension  of  its  powers,  what  can  be  said  of  the  policy  that 
dictated  the  submission  of  the  question  of  extending  the  Suez 
Canal  concession  not  to  the  Legislative  Council  but  to  the 
General  Assembly,  a  body  that  not  so  long  ago  objected  that 
a  knowledge  of  reading  or  writing  should  be  a  condition  of  election 
to  their  august  assembly,  and  who  once  seriously  proposed  that 
thieves  should  be  punished  by  having  their  hands  cut  off.  The 
proceedings  were  worthy  of  comic  opera.  The  Khedive  with  all 

*  Egyptian  Gazette. 
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his  Ministers  solemnly  attended  the  opening  of  the  Assembly.  He 
informed  them  that  his  Government  had  decided  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  concession  was  for  the  good  of  Egypt,  and  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Assembly  was  only  asked  for  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  their  powers  being  consultative.  The  Financial  Adviser 
presented  an  explanatory  note  compiled,  with  great  skill  and 
clearness,  explaining  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
Egypt  financially  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Government  pro- 
posals. To  the  man  in  the  street  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  the 
General  Assembly  never  had  the  slightest  intention  of  approving 
the  measure.  They  approached  it  in  a  narrow  spirit,  considering 
it  a  proposition  supported  by  British  policy,  and  which,  therefore, 
whatever  its  intrinsic  merits  might  be,  must  unhesitatingly  be 
rejected.  They  practically  told  the  Financial  Adviser  he  did  not 
know  his  business  and  asked  for  further  financial  information. 
When  it  was  evident  to  the  whole  of  Egypt  what  their  decision 
would  be,  down  came  the  Prime  Minister  and  informed  them 
that  their  decision  would  be  regarded  as  final  by  the  Egyptian 
Government.  No  wonder  that  this  was  regarded  as  another 
great  Nationalist  triumph. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  powers  have  now  been  accorded  to 
the  General  Assembly  by  precedent  which  it  has  never  legally 
possessed.  The  Khedive  and  his  Ministers,  the  Financial  Adviser, 
and  British  policy  have  alike  received  a  severe  snub,  and  Egypt 
has  lost  ^4,000,000  in  cash.  The  question  should  never  have 
been  submitted.  The  Khedive,  his  Ministers,  and  the  Financial 
Adviser  should  never  have  been  put  in  such  a  false  position  unless 
it  had  been  decided  that  regardless  of  the  opinion  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  measure  approved  by  Government  would  have  been 
carried  through.  All  this  is  the  result  of  the  mad  policy  of 
pretending  to  ourselves  that  Egypt  is  ripe  for  self-government, 
and,  in  deference  to  liberal  sentimentality,  trying  to  make  it  an 
actuality. 

Happily  Egyptian  politics  have  at  last  received  in  the  English 
Press  the  attention  they  deserve,  and  a  storm  of  criticism,  some 
just,  some  very  unjust,  has  raged  round  Sir  Eldon  Gorst's 
last  annual  report.  From  the  report  itself  one  thing  is  quite 
evident,  that  the  policy  he  has  had  to  carry  out  has  been  a 
miserable  failure.  In  much  that  has  recently  appeared  about 
Egypt  in  the  English  Press,  an  article  in  The  Spectator  stands 
out  pre-eminently  as  showing  the  writer's  thorough  grasp  of 
the  Oriental  mind  and  character,  whether  in  Egypt  or  elsewhere. 
Having  shown  that  no  Oriental  people  has  ever  really  wanted 
self-government,  and  that  "  the  one  form  of  government  that 
they  have  never  established  or  attempted  to  establish  by  them- 
selves except  of  late  as  a  half-hearted  and  feeble  imitation  of 
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Western  models  is  democratic  representative  self-government," 
the  writer  goes  on  to  demonstrate  that  the  true  position  of 
England  in  Egypt  is  that  of  a  trustee.  We  are  responsible  for 
good  government,  and  have  to  keep  the  interests  of  the  governed 
clearly  before  us.  The  Egyptians  may  help  as  far  as  their 
capacities  allow  in  the  government  of  their  country,  but  we  must 
be  the  judges  of  what  those  capacities  are  and  to  what  extent 
they  justify  participation  in  the  work  of  governing.  The  writer 
in  The  Spectator  truly  says :  "If  we  are  to  rule  India  and 
Egypt  successfully  we  must  concentrate  our  thoughts  and 
energies  on  giving  good  government  and  not  on  following  the 
delusive  spectre  of  educating  the  people  to  govern  themselves. 
To  do  that  is  to  follow  a  will-o'-the-wisp." 

In  conclusion  let  me  emphasise  the  fact  that  we  have  now 
come  to  the  turning  of  the  ways.  Are  we  to  continue  the 
destructive  policy  of  the  last  three  years — a  policy  which  has 
ruined  British  prestige  in  Egypt,  seriously  endangered  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  country,  done  no  good  to  the  Egyptians 
themselves,  and  which  I  much  fear  has  destroyed  public  con- 
fidence in  the  British  agency.  We  must  do  one  of  two  things. 
We  must  govern  Egypt,  and  experience  has  clearly  shown  that 
we  cannot  govern  it  on  the  present  lines,  or  we  must  go. 

Which  is  it  to  be  ? 

A  DWELLEE  IN  EGYPT. 

June  1910. 
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CANADA'S   EXCLUSIVENESS 

BY   SIR   CLEMENT   KINLOCH-COOKE,    M.P. 

(Chairman  of  the  Central  Emigration  Board) 

As  one  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  and 
assisting  the  emigration  of  suitable  persons  to  the  British 
Colonies,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  moment  seems  opportune 
for  directing  attention  to  the  punitive  character  of  the  new 
regulation  amending  the  Dominion  Order  in  Council  of  March 
last,  as  well  as  for  emphasising  the  unfortunate  effect  that  the 
unexpected  change  in  the  immigration  policy  of  Canada  is  likely 
to  have  on  the  wider  question  of  closer  union. 

The  Order  in  Council  deals  with  two  points — the  imposing  of 
certain  financial  restrictions  on  immigrants  and  the  exemption  of 
specified  classes  from  those  liabilities.  As  a  primary  condition  of 
entering  Canada  all  immigrants  are  required  by  the  terms  of  this 
Order  to  have  in  their  possession  on  landing  a  sum  of  money 
equivalent  to  $25  for  each  member  of  a  family  of  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  upwards,  and  half  that  sum  for  each  member 
of  a  family  of  the  age  of  five  and  under  eighteen  years.  Should, 
however,  the  immigrant  fall  within  the  following  classes,  the 
Canadian  immigration  agents  are  empowered  to  exempt  the  new- 
comers from  these  financial  restrictions  :  (1)  a  man  going  to  assured 
employment  at  farm  work  and  having  the  means  of  reaching 
such  employment ;  (2)  a  woman  going  to  assured  employment  at 
domestic  service  and  possessing  similar  means ;  (3)  a  wife  going 
to  husband,  a  child  going  to  parent,  a  brother  or  sister  going  to 
brother,  a  minor  (male  or  female)  going  to  married  or  independent 
sister,  a  parent  going  to  son  or  daughter,  provided  the  person  to 
whom  the  immigrant  is  going  is  able  and  willing  to  support  his 
or  her  relatives  and  that  the  immigrant  possesses  the  same  means 
as  in  (1)  and  (2)  classifications.  And  here  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  by  another  regulation  all  emigrants  proceeding  to  Canada 
from  the  Homeland,  if  assisted  by  an  emigration  society, 
charitable  organization,  or  out  of  public  funds,  have  to  be  passed 
by  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Emigration  for  Canada  in 
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London.  Accordingly,  the  power  of  exemption  in  these  cases 
rests  entirely  with  that  official  whose  unfailing  courtesy  and  fair 
treatment  have  given  every  satisfaction. 

It  will  be  at  once  obvious  that  these  financial  restrictions  placed 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  funds  of  emigrating  societies  and  public 
bodies,  and  in  this  way  Canada  has  already  lost  many  good  and 
useful  citizens,  but  it  was  generally  conceded  that  in  allowing  the 
exemptions  the  Dominion  Government  had  met  any  case  of 
special  hardship  that  might  arise.  Moreover,  emigrating  societies 
and  public  bodies  were  thankful  that  what  they  regarded  as 
finality  in  the  ever-changing  policy  of  Canadian  immigration  had 
at  last  been  reached.  On  April  20,  however,  without  warning  of 
any  kind,  and  when  preparations  for  the  year's  emigration  to 
Canada  were  well  advanced,  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Emigration  issued  the  following  circular  from  his  London 
office :  — 

I  beg  to  advise  you  that  the  regulations  providing  that  no  persons  assisted 
financially  by  any  emigration  society,  charitable  organisation,  or  out  of  public 
funds  can  be  permitted  to  land  in  Canada  without  the  consent  of  this  office 
have  been  amended  as  follows  : — Hereafter  such  consent  can  only  be  given  to 
persons  suited  for,  willing  to  accept,  and  for  whom  positions  at  farm  work 
have  been  guaranteed  from  Canada,  no  matter  whether  they  have  the  landing 
money  or  are  going  to  friends  or  relations. — J.  OBED  SMITH. 

This  is  what  is  known  as  the  new  regulation.  It  conflicts  in 
many  respects  not  only  with  the  letter  but  also  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Order  in  Council,  and  by  limiting  the  exemptions  in  the  matter 
of  relatives  joining  relatives  to  persons  going  to  farm  work  puts  a 
stop  in  many  instances  to  the  reunion  of  families.  An  actual 
instance  of  refusing  to  pass  a  family  going  to  join  the  bread- 
winner in  Canada  on  account  of  the  new  regulation  has  recently 
been  cited  by  the  organising  secretary  of  the  emigration  section 
of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London.* 

But  hard  as  these  individual  cases  are  they  exemplify  but  one 
phase  of  the  story .^^Phe  new  regulation  closes  the  door  of 
Canada  to  all  skilled  mechanics  and  artisans  who  may  wish  to 
take  up  their  trades  in  the  Dominion,  should  they  accept  financial 
assistance  in  the  way  indicated.  Could  anything  be  more  unjust, 
or  less  in  keeping  with  the  Imperial  idea  on  which  so  much  stress 
has  been  laid  in  the  public  utterances  of  Canadian  statesmen  ?  I 
have  before  me  a  letter  from  a  Canadian  resident  informing  me 
that  he  is  prepared  to  guarantee  work  to  over  six  hundred  skilled 
mechanics  and  artisans  if  he  can  be  supplied  with  that  number  of 
suitable  person^from  the  Old  Country  ready  and  willing  to  settle 
in  Canada^^Hitherto  an  emigrant  of  this  kind,  in  order  to  meet 

*  See  Westminster  Gazette,  May  13. 
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the  expenses  of  transportation  for  himself  and  family,  and  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  as  to  landing  money,  has  generally  sought 
financial  assistance  from  some  emigrating  society,  charitable 
organisation,  or  public  fund.  Should,  however,  he  do  so  now,  he 
would  be  debarred  from  taking  up  the  work  that  awaits  his 
acceptance,  and  if  he  were  to  elect,  as  many  do,  to  go  out  in 
advance  and  after  securing  permanent  employment  to  send  for 
his  wife  and  family,  the  new  regulation  would  postpone,  if  it  did 
not  entirely  prevent,  the  reunion,  seeing  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  this  can  only  be  brought  about  by  a  loan  granted  by  one  of 
the  agencies  mentioned.  The  new  regulation  on  the  face  of  it 
also  nullifies  the  exemption  as  to  domestic  servants  and  the  crude 
drafting  has  compelled  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  to 
notify  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  that  no  change  is  made  in  respect 
to  the  admission  of  this  class  of  immigrant  into  the  Dominion.* 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  effect  of  the  new  resolution  will  be  to 
tell  against  the  popularity  of  Canada  with  the  working  classes 
here,  and  to  retard  the  development  of  those  great  prairie  towns 
which  are  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  civilised  world 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Canadian  statesmen  and  Canadian 
officials  who  have  been  approached  on  the  subject  appear  to  see 
no  cause  for  complaint.  In  fact  the  public  utterances  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  and 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  lead  one  to  suppose  that  these  gentle- 
men either  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  the  new 
regulation  means  what  it  does  mean,  or  that  they  seek  to  avoid 
discussion,  hoping  it  may  be  withdrawn  before  any  great  mischief 
is  done.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  tells  us  quite  naively  that 
"it  is  not  correct  that  the  new  regulation  prevents  the  families  of 
settlers  from  going  out  to  join  them."  If  this  interpretation  be 
accurate,  how  came  it  that  Mr.  Obed  Smith  found  it  necessary  to 
refuse  permission  in  the  case  above  mentioned  ?  The  High  Com- 
missioner goes  still  further ;  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying,  "  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  regulations  laid  down  which  govern  the 
landing  of  emigrants  in  Canada.  There  is  no  difference  between 
the  regulations  in  force  and  those  issued  to  all  agents  of  the 
Dominion  in  June,  1909.  .  .  .  Facilities  are  given  to  all  who  go 
out  to  assured  employment  at  farm  work  irrespective  of  their  being 
in  possession  of  £5,  and  at  the  same  time  nothing  is  said  to  dis- 
courage other  suitable  classes  from  going  out.  .  .  .  There  is 
abundance  of  work  in  the  Dominion  ;  Canada  is  very  prosperous  ; 
work  of  every  description  is  very  active.  There  is  room  for  all  in 
Canada  fit  and  willing  to  work,  and  who  comply  with  the  prevailing 
conditions." 

As  regards  the  observation  that  "  nothing  is  said  to  discourage 

*  See  Times,  May  14,  1910. 
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other  suitable  classes  from  going  out,"  a  good  deal  depends  upon 
the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word  "  suitable."  From  the 
High  Commissioner's  statement  I  can  only  infer  that  the  term 
"  suitable  "  has  one  meaning  when  applied  to  an  immigrant  finding 
his  own  transportation  expenses  and  landing  money,  and  another 
meaning  when  applied  to  an  immigrant  accepting  a  loan  for  these 
purposes  from  an  emigrating  society,  charitable  organisation, 
or  a  public  body.  The  one  apparently  is  a  suitable  immigrant, 
the  other  an  unsuitable  immigrant,  and  this  distinction  is  to 
prevail,  irrespective  of  any  question  of  physique,  character,  or 
skill.  Again,  if  "  there  is  room  in  Canada  for  all  fit  and 
willing  to  work,"  why  stop  progression  by  forbidding  entry  to 
any  skilled  mechanic  or  artisan  ?  Does  the  Dominion  Government 
claim  to  be  the  arbiter  of  what  trade  the  British  workman  shall 
follow  in  Canada,  and  are  openings  in  the  Dominion  other  than 
farm  work  to  be  for  ever  denied  to  all  persons  coming  from  the 
Motherland,  who  from  the  necessity  of  circumstances  find  it 
necessary  to  accept  a  loan  from  one  of  the  agencies  named  ?  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  apparently  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
new  regulation  was  promulgated  solely  to  carry  oat  the  principle 
of  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself.  His  view  is  that  "  no  restric- 
tions are  placed  on  the  British  artisan  coming  to  Canada  that  are 
not  for  his  good  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  Canada,"  and  he  adds, 
"  artisans  must  meet  the  conditions  as  they  exist  from  day  to  day ; 
therefore  it  is  only  reasonable  they  should  possess  the  means  of 
temporary  support."  I  am  afraid  a  British  artisan's  idea  of  what 
is  good  for  himself  will  be  found  to  vary  somewhat  from  the  idea 
entertained  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  while  as  to  the  sub- 
sidiary statement,  the  Minister  appears  to  have  forgotten  that 
emigrating  societies,  charitable  organizations  and  public  bodies, 
one  and  all  subscribed  to  this  obligation  when  the  Order  in  Council 
was  promulgated.  Moreover,  I  would  remind  him  that  it  is  not 
the  capitation  fee  that  is  opposed,  but  the  refusal  to  allow 
persons  to  enter  the  Dominion  who  are  going  to  assured  em- 
ployment other  than  farmwork,  if  they  have  received  financial 
assistance  from  an  emigrating  society,  charitable  organisation,  or 
from  some  public  fund,  "  no  matter  whether  they  have  the 
landing  money  or  are  going  to  friends  or  relations." 

Again,  I  would  point  out  that  the  very  family  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Emigration  refused  to  pass  because  their 
transportation  expenses  were  defrayed  out  of  public  funds  has 
since,  I  understand,  been  accepted,  the  money  being  provided  by 
some  generous  and  patriotic  individual.  Apparently  what  is 
acceptable  to  the  Dominion  authorities  if  done  by  one  person  is 
unacceptable  if  done  collectively.  A  more  illogical  distinction  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine,  although,  it  is  something  to  know  that 
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the  substitution  of  an  individual  for  a  society  will  suffice  to  evade 
the  consequences  of  the  regulation. 

Since  the  new  regulation  has  been  in  force  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  has  forwarded  a  resolution  to  the 
Dominion  Government  on  the  question  of  classification.  After 
declaring  their  approval  of  the  Government's  action  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  exclusion  of  undesirable  immigrants,  and  instancing 
the  exemptions  as  to  farm  labourers  and  domestic  servants  in  the 
matter  of  landing  money,  the  resolution  proceeds  to  say,  that  in 
order  to  establish  the  principle  that  ability  and  certainty  of 
self-support  are  sufficient  to  warrant  free  entry  into  Canada, 
a  similar  waiver  should  be  granted  in  the  case  of  mechanics 
and  others  who  bring  a  definite  assurance  of  steady  employment 
from  reputable  firms.  "  Without  such  waiver  the  regulations  will 
be  doubly  discriminatory  in  that  they  will  favour  one  class  of 
Canadian  employers  above  another,  which  is  unfair  to  ourselves, 
and  one  class  of  British  workmen  above  another,  which  is  unfair 
to  the  mother-country."*  No  doubt  the  manufacturer  in  Canada 
is  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of  having  to  carry  on  his 
business  with  an  insufficiency  of  workpeople,  while  to  have  to 
import  them  at  £5  a  head  without  any  contract  of  continuous 
service  makes  the  liability  more  than  he  cares  to  undertake. 
Apparently  the  Association  have  not  seen  the  new  regulation,  for 
if  they  consider  it  unfair  to  themselves  and  unfair  to  the  mother- 
country  to  discriminate  between  the  artisan  and  the  farm  labourer 
in  the  matter  of  landing  money,  what  are  they  likely  to  think  of 
the  sense  of  fairness  which  prohibits  the  assisted  mechanic  and 
artisan  from  landing  while  holding  the  door  wide  open  to  the 
farm  labourer  ? 

To  lump  together  the  undesirable  and  the  skilled  workman  is 
not  far  short  of  an  insult  to  the  working  classes  of  this  country, 
it  is  the  last  thing  one  would  have  expected  from  Canada.  What 
is  the  reason  ?  So  far  none  has  been  given.  Undesirables  are 
fully  dealt  with  by  the  Canadian  Immigration  Laws.  No  one 
finds  the  least  fault  with  this  legislation,  or  with  the  restrictions 
governing  the  underirable  immigrants.  Certainly  no  emigration 
society,  philanthropic  institution  or  public  body  would  knowingly 
run  the  risk  of  sending  out  an  undesirable.  A  few  mistakes  of 
that  kind  would  soon  bring  a  hornet's  nest  about  the  ears  of  any 
association.  The  immigration  authorities  at  Ottawa  would  not 
spare  them,  and  their  subscription  lists  would  fall  to  zero.  Of 
course,  if  to  the  Canadian  definition  of  an  undesirable  is  to  be 
added  any  man  or  woman  who  is  assisted  to  emigrate,  irrespective 
of  skill,  character  and  physique,  then  I  have  nothing  more  to  say 
except  that  it  will  be  difficult  after  that  to  stand  on  a  platform 

*  See  telegram  from  Times  correspondent,  Toronto,  June  1910. 
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and  talk  of  the  welcome  that  awaits  the  British  emigrant  in 
Canada. 

In  all  the  circumstances  I  would  venture  again  to  suggest  to 
his  Majesty's  Government  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  Imperial  Conference, 
to  hold  a  subsidiary  conference  on  emigration  and  immigration 
between  representatives  of  the  Governments  concerned,  specially 
chosen  for  the  purpose. 

CLEMENT  KINLOCH-COOKE. 


NORTHERN  NIGERIA 

In  an  excellent  memorandum  addressed  to  the  Colonial 
Office  the  Acting  Governor  points  out  the  increased  total  output 
is  due  to  the  gradual  pacification  of  the  country,  the  opening  of 
roads  and  the  improvement  of  means  of  transport  rendering 
markets  more  accessible.  With  the  entry  of  the  Baro-Kano 
Railway  into  the  rich  agricultural  and  stock-raising  Provinces  of 
the  north,  there  should  be  a  gradual  material  improvement 
in  the  export  of  stock  and  of  agricultural  and  forest  products. 
Tin  in  paying  quantities  is  found  in  the  Provinces  of  Bauchi, 
Nassarawa,  and  on  the  Kabba-Ilorin  border,  but  operations  are  at 
present  confined  to  the  Bauchi  Province,  whence  the  output  this 
year  is  given  as  540  tons.  With  the  introduction  of  more 
capital  and  a  good  means  of  transport  from  the  field  to  the 
railway,  a  large  development  is  anticipated.  A  road  survey, 
from  the  tin  field  to  a  point  on  the  Baro-Kano  Bail  way  south  of 
Zaria,  is  now  being  undertaken,  the  distance  being,  approximately, 
145  miles.  Northern  Nigeria  possesses  no  coast-line  of  its  own, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  the  articles  entering  the  Protectorate 
are  consigned  to  Southern  Nigeria  and  distributed  from  there. 
Considerable  overland  trade  is  carried  on  between  Northern  and 
Southern  Nigeria,  particularly  in  potash,  skins,  and  live  stock, 
which  are  exchanged  for  manufactured  goods  and  kolas.  During 
the  dry  season  large  caravans  journey  to  the  coast,  and  a  certain 
amount,  principally  skins  and  feathers,  is  exported  by  way  of  the 
Sahara  to  Mediterranean  ports. 
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THE   COMMONWEALTH   ELECTION 

HOW  THE  RESULT  WAS  ACHIEVED 

By  F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE 

AUSTRALIA  dislikes  political  fusions  as  much  as  England  is 
said  to  dislike  coalitions.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  general 
lessons  taught  by  the  recent  Federal  Elections.  The  triumph  of 
the  Labour  party  has  been  complete.  In  the  new  House  of 
Representatives  it  numbers  forty-two  pledged  members  against 
thirty-one  Liberals,  while  it  can  virtually  rely  also,  in  important 
divisions,  on  the  support  of  the  two  nominally  Independent 
members  that  complete  the  House.  Thus,  allowing  for  a  Labour 
Speaker,  the  dominant  party  will  always  command  a  certain 
minimum  majority  of  eight  in  the  Lower  Chamber. 

The  party  pledge  means  absolute  political  homogeneity,  and 
the  Caucus  system  enforces  the  most  rigorous  discipline,  the  most 
passive  obedience.  In  the  Senate  every  one  of  the  eighteen 
vacant  seats  has  been  captured  by  Labour ;  and  these,  added  to 
the  four  previously  held,  give  the  party,  if  one  solitary  but 
sympathetic  Independent  be  excluded,  a  substantial  and  equally 
reliable  majority  of  exactly  the  same  number  as  that  possessed  in 
the  other  Chamber.  For  the  next  three  years  at  least,  therefore, 
Mr.  Fisher  and  his  friends  will  enjoy  entire  control  of  Common- 
wealth Legislation. 

In  the  Senate  elections  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  block  vote 
and  ticket  system  have  been  particularly  noticeable.  Each  State 
at  present,  most  unfortunately,  forms  a  single  constituency,  and 
each  elector  is  required  to  vote  for  as  many  candidates  as  there 
are  vacancies  in  his  own  State.  Thus  machine  methods,  as  in 
America,  are  naturally  adopted  by  the  leading  parties.  Three 
candidates  for  the  State  are  chosen  by  the  respective  organisa- 
tions, and  the  elector,  whatever  may  be  his  opinions  as  to  the 
personal  merits  of  the  individuals  selected  by  the  official  leaders 
of  the  party  he  is  in  sympathy  with,  must  either  vote  for  them  or 
be  disfranchised.  This  outrage  on  individual  freedom  of  choice 
is  bad  enough,  but  even  worse  results  follow.  The  vote  of  a 
single  elector — possibly  a  person  not  of  exceptional  intelligence — 
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may  carry  half  the  entire  representation  in  the  Senate  of  a  whole 
State.  The  injustice  of  such  a  system  is  farcical,  its  impolicy 
glaring.  For  not  only  does  it  necessarily  deprive  numerous 
citizens,  and  interests  of  the  greatest  importance,  of  all  repre- 
sentations whatever  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  but  it 
excludes  from  the  Senate  all  men  of  thoroughly  independent 
minds.  No  candidate  has  the  slightest  chance  of  election  who 
does  not  accept  his  opinions  ready-made.  If  standing  in  the 
Labour  interest  he  must  place  his  mind  under  the  yoke  of  a 
pledge  which  no  man  endowed  with  a  high  sense  of  honour 
could  possibly  give.  Servility  has  indeed  become  the  first  requisite 
to  political  success  in  the  Commonwealth.  After  the  experience 
suffered  during  the  late  election  few  Independent  candidates  are 
likely  to  stand  in  future,  as  long  as  present  conditions  last.  Most 
of  these  unfortunates  forfeited  their  deposits  and  gained  nothing 
but  contumely.  Labour  discipline,  certainly,  kept  the  lists  clear 
on  its  side  for  its  chosen  champions,  but  the  Liberals  suffered 
severely.  In  Victoria  the  intrusion  of  a  bustling  lady  candidate 
lost  them  the  whole  three  seats,  the  late  Minister  of  Customs 
being  one  of  the  sufferers.  In  Queensland  a  couple  of  Independent 
candidates,  whose  chances  were  entirely  hopeless,  contrived  to 
withdraw  from  the  Liberal  party  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to 
entail  the  loss  of  a  couple  of  seats.  Thus  five  Independent 
candidates,  whose  collective  following  was  numerically  insignifi- 
cant, obligingly  bestowed  on  the  party  whose  political  tenets  they 
strongly  opposed  a  decisive  preponderance  in  the  Federal  Upper 
Chamber.  Such  has  been  the  latest  illustration  of  the  ironies  of 
democratic  politics. 

The  result  of  at  least  one  of  the  two  referenda  was  both 
unexpected  and  disappointing.  The  acceptance  of  the  proposal 
to  empower  the  Federal  Government  to  take  over  the  State  debts 
was,  indeed,  anticipated,  but  the  opinion  prevailed  generally  that 
the  provisional  financial  agreement  would  be  confirmed  also. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  While  New  South  Wales 
alone,  by  an  emphatic  adverse  majority,  recorded  disapproval  of 
the  first  proposal,  the  second  was  rejected,  not  only  by  the  State 
just  mentioned,  but  by  Victoria  and  South  Australia  as  well. 
The  three  States  favourable  to  the  proposed  arrangement — 
Queensland,  West  Australia  and  Tasmania — were  entirely  out- 
voted. The  consequence  will  be  immediate  financial  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer,  who  will  soon  have  a 
deficit  computed  at  about  £900,000  to  meet,  and  great  uncertainty 
as  to  the  future  on  the  side  of  the  State  treasurers,  who  will  not 
know,  until  some  fresh  settlement  shall  have  been  reached,  how 
much  revenue  to  expect  from  the  Customs  and  Excise  after  the 
expiration  of  the  current  year.  Mr.  Fisher,  however,  has  adopted 
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a  conciliatory  attitude,  and  is  reported  to  have  expressed  himself 
as  willing  to  accept  the  25s.  per  capita  arrangement  for  a  period 
of  ten  years ;  and  if  a  formal  offer  to  this  effect  be  made,  probably 
it  will  be  accepted  by  the  various  State  Governments.  It  is 
likely  that  the  whole  question  will  be  discussed,  and  a  decision 
reached,  at  a  fresh  conference  to  be  held  at  an  early  date. 

Failing  such  a  decision,  of  course,  the  position  the  States  will 
be  placed  in  will  be  most  unenviable  for,  by  the  Constitution, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  present  year,  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  may  dispose  of  the  entire  revenues  derivable  from  the 
Customs  and  Excise  as  it  thinks  fit.  The  extreme  partisans  on 
the  Labour  side  have  from  time  to  time  insisted  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  exercise  their  powers  in  such  a  way  as  would, 
through  financial  stress,  compel  the  States  to  accept  practical 
unification.  Such  wild  counsels,  however,  are  not  likely  to 
prevail.  Abuse  of  victory,  the  strategists  of  the  Labour  Party 
realise,  can  only  mean  ultimate  deprivation  of  its  fruits.  In  all 
probability  a  ten  years'  truce  will  be  arranged,  and  in  return  for 
the  concession  the  States  will  make  a  substantial  contribution 
towards  satisfying  immediate  demands  on  the  Commonwealth 
exchequer.  Old-age  pensions  have  to  be  paid,  and  efficient  naval 
and  military  forces  created ;  and,  hampered  by  its  pledge  to 
abstain  from  public  borrowing,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  new 
administration,  even  if  the  proposed  graduated  land  tax  be 
immediately  enacted,  can  pay  its  way  for  the  rest  of  this  year 
without  assistance  from  the  States. 

The  new  political  development  is,  of  course,  regarded  in 
different  lights  by  the  people  of  Australia.  Pessimists  croak 
dolorously  and  predict  an  approaching  cataclysm.  Optimists  hail 
the  Labour  victory  as  presaging,  for  the  masses,  at  least,  a  speedy 
entry  into  the  promised  land  of  short  hours  and  high  wages.  To 
hostile  humorists  the  political  change  suggests  a  well-known 
episode  in  'Don  Quixote.'  Sancho  Panza  has  been  appointed 
Governor  of  Australia  as  well  as  Barataria.  He  has  to  prove 
whether  native  shrewdness  and  honesty  are  sufficient  substitutes 
for  wide  experience,  business  capacity  and  knowledge  of  history, 
and  the  science  of  legislation  in  managing  national  affairs. 
Cheerful  cynics  treat  the  situation  as  one  merely  pour  rire. 
They  are  frankly  amused  at  this  latest  illustration  of  the  merits 
of  the  head-counting  system  of  deciding  great  public  questions,  a 
system  which,  with  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,*  they  consider  as  rational 
as  one  of  measuring  stomachs.  To  the  sober  mind,  however, 
there  is  no  cause  either  for  alarm  or  for  elation.  The  present 
development  has  long  been  inevitable.  Where  power  is  conferred 
solely  by  numbers  the  class  of  manual  workers,  being  the  most 
*  The  Nineteenth  Century,  March,  1910. 
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numerous  must,  when  properly  drilled  and  organised,  bestow  the 
chief  offices  in  the  State  on  its  own  representatives.  These  have 
now  been  placed  on  their  trial.  They  will  soon  be  judged,  not 
by  their  words,  but  by  their  works.  The  task  before  them  is  one 
of  stupendous  difficulty,  and  they  will  probably  find,  as  all  other 
leaders  of  popular  movements  have  found  that,  while  extravagant 
promises  avail  much  in  gaining  power,  they  usually  prove  fatal 
to  its  retention.  The  purely  class  regime  that  Australia  is  about 
to  experience  will  probably  prove  short.  It  will  certainly  prove 
instructive. 

Various  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  recent  collapse  of  the 
moderate  political  forces  in  Australia.  There  is  the  proverbial 
swing  of  the  pendulum.  There  is  the  healthy,  though  untutored, 
spirit  of  fair-play  which  always  influences  many  voters  from  time 
to  time  to  "  give  the  other  side  a  chance."  In  the  Common- 
wealth, too,  there  has  for  some  time  existed  a  wide-spread  feeling 
that  the  Labour  party  has  hitherto  been  hardly  treated.  For  the 
two  brief  periods  during  which  it  has  been  in  office  it  has  been 
dependent  on  the  support  of  doubtful  allies,  and  has  never  enjoyed 
an  entirely  free  hand.  For  years  it  has  possessed  power  and  yet 
has  been  denied  the  substantial  benefits  that  power  usually  bestows. 
When,  but  a  few  months  ago,  those  rewards  were  tardily  granted, 
its  opponents  immediately  combined  to  deprive  the  Labour  leaders 
of  the  enjoyment  of  the  sweets  of  office.  These  considerations 
assisted  to  gain  support  for  the  party  in  quarters  as  a  rule  by  no 
means  sympathetic  towards  its  policy. 

Again,  a  coalition  always  labours  under  serious  disadvantages. 
Its  policy  must  be  somewhat  neutral,  colourless,  and  essentially 
one  of  compromise.  If  it  go  too  fast  it  estranges  the  cautious ;  if 
the  pace  be  too  slow  the  ardent  are  discouraged.  These  are,  of 
course,  mere  commonplaces ;  yet  practical  politicians  are  some- 
times inclined  to  ignore  them.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  members  of 
the  late  Ministry  failed  to  arouse  enthusiast  even  among  their 
own  adherents,  far  less  in  the  country  generally ;  while  they 
excited  the  bitterest  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  representatives 
of  the  manual  workers,  by  whom  they  were  regarded  as  mere 
political  tricksters.  The  vehemence  of  the  feeling  against  Mr. 
Deakin  in  particular  was  shown  by  the  riotous  nature  of  his 
election  meetings,  and  the  utter  unfairness  of  the  treatment 
accorded  him  by  a  large  section  of  the  people.  He  narrowly 
escaped  losing  his  seat  for  Ballarat,  and  only  a  single  member  of 
the  late  Ministry  was  returned  without  a  severe  contest.  With 
luke-warm  supporters  behind  them,  and  exasperated  opponents  in 
front,  Mr.  Deakin  and  his  colleagues  certainly  had  in  any  case  to 
anticipate  a  severe  struggle.  But  it  is  not  unfair  to  suggest  that 
they  scarcely  made  sufficient  use  of  the  weapons  available.  They 
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confined  themselves  too  much  to  barren  negative  criticism,  and 
failed  to  place  before  the  electors  a  satisfying  scheme  of  construc- 
tive policy.  In  political  as  in  actual  warfare  it  is  not  wise  to 
stand  only  on  the  defensive.  Attack  must  be  met  by  counter- 
attack, or  decisive  success  will  be  impossible.  No  doubt  adversity 
will  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  impressing  on  the  Australian 
Liberal  party  the  essential  need  for  enthusiasm,  unanimity  and 
well-directed  effort. 

Setting  aside  such  local  causes  of  weakness  to  the  defeated 
side  as  the  late  Newcastle  strike  with  its  aftermath  of  sympathy 
for  the  imprisoned  Unionists,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  sound 
reason  that  at  the  recent  trial  by  popular  suffrage  judgment  went 
largely  by  default.  In  spite  of  repeated  warnings  and  exhorta- 
tions a  large  proportion  of  qualified  Commonwealth  electors — 
nearly  40  per  cent. — abstained  from  voting  ;  and  unquestionably 
the  Liberals  suffered  far  more  heavily  from  this  cause  than  their 
rivals.  Some  of  the  political  abstainers  referred  to  probably 
absented  themselves  from  the  various  polling  places  on  principle. 
There  are  persons  in  Australia  as  elsewhere  whose  humility  will 
not  permit  them  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  universal  political 
equality ;  and  whose  opinion  of  the  value  of  popular  judgment  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  philosopher  Anacharsis  of  old. 

Why,   a  highly  educated    man  might   ask,   should    I  walk 
perhaps  several  miles  in  order  to  record  a  well-considered  vote, 
when  the  next  moment  a  half-tipsy  tramp  may  stagger  across  the 
road  and  annul  it  ?     And,  here  and  there,  men  like  Mr.  Harold 
Cox's  late  correspondent  may  be  found  who  prefer  to  vote  against 
all  the  candidates  rather  than  in  favour  of  any  of  them.     But 
such  cases  are  exceptional.     While  not  recognising  the  political 
equivalence  of  the  simpleton  and  the  philosopher,  the  loafer  and 
the  successful  man  of  business,  the  tramp  and  the  landowner,  the 
illiterate  casual  labourer  and  the  university  professor,  the  ordinary 
man  of  education  in  Australia  considers  it  his  duty  to  vote,  though 
in  some  cases  under  protest  and  in  self-defence.     The  whole  class 
of  cultivated,  well-to-do  women,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is 
inclined  to  disdain  the  privileges  of  citizenship.     Large  numbers 
of  these  ladies  prefer  the  novel  or  the  tea-table  to  the  polling 
place,   and   they   are   the   despair  of    the  electioneering  agent. 
While  they  complacently  see  their  domestics  hurrying  off  to  vote 
the  Labour  "  ticket,"  they  confine  themselves  to  bemoaning  or 
scoffing  at  such  perversity,  doing  nothing  whatever  themselves, 
either  by  way  of  precept  or  example  to  counteract  it.     When  they 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  minimum  wage  and  the  eight  hours' 
day  applied  to  domestic  service ;  and  when  the  occupants  of  the 
kitchen  and  servants'  quarters  go  off  at  five  o'clock  each  afternoon, 
leaving  their  mistresses  to  prepare  and  serve  the  evening  meal, 
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these  placid  ladies  will  probably  bestir  themselves.  In  England 
Conservatives  seem  to  think  that  universal  female  suffrage  would 
favour  their  cause.  Australian  experience  most  certainly  does  not 
warrant  such  anticipations. 

Perhaps,  too,  in  some  small  degree,  political  finesse  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  Labour  Party.  Paradoxical  and  inconsistent 
though  it  may  seem,  there  appears  to  be  good  reason  to  believe 
that  a  limited  number  of  persons  voted  for  that  party  with  a  view 
of  injuring  it.  Feeling  strongly  convinced  of  the  unwisdom  of 
the  Labour  proposals  these  tacticians  purposely  voted  for  their 
authors  with  the  object  of  bringing  on  them  the  discredit  of 
failure.  Socialism  at  a  bound,  to  such  doubtful  allies,  seemed  a 
less  evil  thing  than  Socialism  by  inches.  It  has  long  been  quite 
common  to  hear  intelligent  and  highly  educated  men  in  Australian 
society  state  their  conviction  that  the  best  way  to  cure  working 
men  of  their  delusions  would  be  to  follow  Lord  Eosebery's  advice 
in  regard  to  the  British  Budget  and  give  them  a  strong  dose  of 
their  own  medicine,  this  being  likely  to  prove  an  equally  strong 
emetic.  Obviously  the  purpose  aimed  at  would  most  effectively 
be  accomplished  by  placing  a  Labour  Ministry  in  power.  The 
proposed  remedy  seems  somewhat  heroic,  but  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  it.  Better  be  comfortably  ill  indoors  (if  the  malady 
be  unavoidable)  while  the  house  is  kept  quiet  and  guarded  by  a 
vigilant  policeman,  than  when  it  is  unprotected  and  subject  to 
invasion  by  noisy  and  unwelcome  visitors.  The  Commonwealth 
now  is  in  the  happy  position  of  enjoying  perfect  security  from 
external  danger,  thanks  to  the  British  Fleet.  Internal  confusion 
brought  about  by  audacious  experiments  in  Socialistic  legislation 
cannot  threaten  the  loss  of  independence  or  irremediable  disaster. 
After  a  troubled  period  matters  will  readjust  themselves  and, 
by  the  expulsion  of  noxious  elements  the  political  atmosphere  will 
be  purified.  Arguments  such  as  these  merit  some  respect,  if  the 
necessary  premise  be  conceded.  Yet,  were  the  choice  possible, 
most  people  would  prefer  transitions  of  a  less  violent  and  dis- 
turbing nature.  To  throw  a  novice  into  deep  water  in  order  to 
teach  him  how  to  swim  (or  rather  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  he 
is  unable  to  swim)  seems  a  rather  hazardous  proceeding. 

Summing  up  the  prime  causes  of  the  Labour  victory  these 
were  mainly  two :  apathy  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of 
electors  holding  moderate  opinions,  and  perfect  organisation  on 
the  winning  side.  Concerning  the  first  enough  has  already  been 
said.  The  second  deserves  a  little  notice.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
vices  attached  to  party  government  that  it  inevitably  tends  to  the 
extinction  of  the  independent  voter,  as  well  as  of  the  independent 
candidate.  Men  and  women  are  enrolled  by  the  party  managers 
and  driven  or  led  to  the  polling-places  like  sheep.  Obviously  in 
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an  electoral  contest  the  party  whose  adherents  are  most  subject 
to  discipline  in  the  course  of   their  daily  lives  enjoys  manifest 
advantages  over  that  whose  members  are  accustomed  to  think 
and  act  independently.     The  average  workman   at   an   election 
obeys  the  summons  of  his  political  leaders  just  as  he  obeys  the 
orders  of  the  foreman  or  manager  under  whom  he  works  in  the 
factory  or  mine.     He  is  trained  to  habits  of  obedience,  and  the 
politician  who  shares,   or  affects   to   share,  his   pet   theories   or 
prejudices,  finds  in  him  an  instrument  most  easy  to  manipulate. 
But  the  man  who  is  his  own  master  cannot  be  so  easily  influenced. 
He  is  accustomed  to  form  his  own  opinions  and  to  govern  his 
own  actions  ;  consequently  he  is  inclined  to  resent  any  kind  of 
open  or  veiled  dictation.     It  is  impossible  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  him  of  the  kind  exercised  only  too  successfully  on  the 
average  unionist  and  workman.     While  his  political  sympathies 
as  a  rule  are  certainly  not  with  the  advocates  of  Socialism,  from 
various  motives — lukewarmness,  disgust,  pressure  of  business,  or 
perhaps  personal   antipathy  towards   the   candidate  selected   by 
the  leaders  of  the  party  he  favours — he  too  often  hangs  back  when 
the  fateful  day  arrives,  and   deprives  the   Moderate  Party  of  a 
much-needed  vote.     A  prosperous  farmer,  manufacturer,  or  pro- 
fessional man  cannot  be  coaxed  to  the  polling  place  by  the  promise 
of  a  drive  in  a  motor-car. 

On  the  other  side  all  is  energy.  Vigilant  agents  scrutinise  each 
voter,  and  laggards  are  hunted  up  in  their  homes  and  compelled 
to  vote  for  the  "  ticket."  Emergency  nurses  are  told  off  to  visit 
in  turn  all  the  homes  of  working  men  to  look  after  the  children 
while  their  mother  is  driven  off  to  exercise  her  franchise  right. 
Every  possible  effort  is  made  to  record  every  possible  vote.  In 
this  mechanical  discipline,  this  ceaseless  activity,  may  be  found 
the  true  secret  of  the  recent  Labour  triumph.  Naturally  its 
successes  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  large,  overgrown  cities, 
where  the  esprit  de  corps  among  the  labouring  masses  was 
strongest,  and  where  persuasion  and  coercion  could  most  readily 
be  exercised.  In  the  purely  agricultural  districts  the  Labour 
Party  failed  to  gain  a  single  seat.  This  circumstance  suggests 
the  reflection  that,  should  the  proposed  graduated  land  tax  effect 
its  avowed  object  of  "  bursting  up  "  the  large  estates,  it  may 
ultimately  "  burst  up  "  also  the  party  that  introduced  it.  Not 
long  ago  a  New  Zealand  reformer  lamented  that  the  subdivision 
of  an  extensive  property  in  that  Dominion  had  merely  resulted  in 
the  substitution  of  twenty-nine  Tories  for  one.  Experience  in 
Australia,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  prove  similar. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  political  outlook  in  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  next  three  years  at  least  is  by  no  means  cheering. 
The  ship  of  State  has  a  heavy  list,  and  threatens  to  make  bad 
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weather  during  the  coming  voyage.  The  tax-payers  are  for  a 
time  at  the  mercy  of  the  tax-spenders.  To  the  evil  of  party 
government  has  been  added  also  that  of  class  government,  and 
the  dominant  class,  however  well-meaning,  can  hardly  be  credited 
with  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  wise  exercise  of  the  high 
functions  of  government.  Temporarily  also  the  bi-cameral  system 
of  government  will  be  superseded  by  single-chamber  rule.  The 
Labour  Caucus  embraces  all  members  of  the  party  belonging  to 
both  Houses,  sitting  and  voting  together;  consequently,  what 
the  Caucus  decides  must  become  law,  for  its  decrees  are  binding 
on  the  majority  in  each  Chamber.  Deliberation,  therefore,  in 
Parliament  will  be  a  mere  form,  since  a  secret  and  omnipotent 
tribunal  will  have  previously  ratified  each  measure  brought 
forward  by  the  Government.*  The  Government  will  but  play 
the  part  of  spokesmen  for  a  secret  junta.  These  are  some  of  the 
disquieting  features  in  the  present  situation.  But  there  are  some 
hopeful  features  also.  The  personal  characters  of  the  ministerial 
leaders  of  the  Labour  party  stand  high.  They  are  unquestionably, 
as  a  whole,  able  as  well  as  upright  men,  and  all,  with  one  excep- 
tion, have  already  borne  the  responsibilities  of  office.  So  long  as 
they  possess  control  over  the  hotspurs  and  firebrands  of  their 
party  no  great  evil  can  be  done,  and  their  selection  for  the 
honours  of  office  shows  that,  so  far  at  least,  the  moderate  section 
of  the  Labour  Caucus  has  the  upper  hand.  It  may  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  head  will  be  able  to  retain  command  over 
the  tail. 

In  addition  to  the  safeguards  afforded  by  the  personal 
character  of  the  new  ministers  there  is  the  Constitution,  which 
limits  the  powers  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  and  protects 
the  rights  of  the  individual  States.  The  latter,  all  of  which  with 
one  exception  are  now  governed  by  men  of  moderate  views,  will 
certainly  resist  any  attempted  usurpation  of  their  authority,  and 
behind  them  stands  the  High  Court,  the  appointed  bulwark  of 
the  Constitution.  The  new  Federal  Ministry  has  a  sufficiently 
difficult  task  before  it  without  provoking  fresh  antagonists.  The 
promise  blithely  given  to  provide  "  work  for  all  and  over- work  for 
none,"  might  in  itself  over- tax  the  powers  of  political  super-men 
to  fulfil.  The  Labour  "  platform  "  (to  use  the  unsavoury  jargon 
of  the  day)  is  hopelessly  overweighted.  The  mountain  of  promises 
can  only  produce  the  mouse  of  realisation.  And  it  is  a  mere 

*  One  result  of  this  system  will  be  that  a  small  minority,  less  than  one-third,  of 
the  total  number  of  members  of  both  Houses  will  possess  the  power  to  dictate 
legislation.  The  Caucus  will  consist  of  65  Labour  representatives.  Of  these  33  will 
constitute  a  majority,  and,  by  the  Labour  Party's  rules,  the  will  of  a  bare  majority 
must  prevail.  "Two  nominally  independent  legislative  bodies  containing  111  repre- 
sentatives may  therefore  be  entirely  governed  by  33  of  their  members,  all  of  whom 
might  belong  to  one  House  alone. 
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truism  to  add  that  promises  fulfilled  lose  supporters  as  well  as 
promises  neglected.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  gratitude  in 
politics. 

Give  the  working  man  to-day  a  wage  of  eight  shillings  for 
eight  hours'  work  and  to-morrow  he  will  demand  nine  shillings 
for  seven  hours,  and  a  refusal  of  the  exorbitant  claim  will  efface 
all  feelings  of  thankfulness  for  the  original  benefit.  Doubtless 
the  more  sagacious  members  of  the  triumphant  party  have 
already  experienced  some  misgivings  suggested  by  the  very 
completeness  of  their  victory  and  the  extravagant  hopes  that 
it  has  excited.  Political  students  in  Europe  and  America  will 
watch  with  interest  and  attention  the  progress  of  the  great 
experiment  now  entered  on  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
From  it  many  useful  lessons  and  much  negative  good  will  be 
derived.  A  Government,  in  a  large  degree  Socialistic  in  its 
sympathies  and  aims,  has  been  placed  on  trial  and  endowed  with 
ample  powers.  If  the  result  be  a  conclusive  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  national  prosperity,  that 
the  well-being  of  a  people  must  depend  on  its  physical,  mental 
and  moral  qualities,  and  not  on  artificial  rules  and  enactments 
that  the  enterprise,  the  freedom  and  the  industry  of  the  individual 
are  the  impelling  forces  of  civilisation,  and  that  the  most  perfect 
laws  are  helpless  where  those  forces  are  wanting,  the  world  will 
have  to  thank  Australia  both  for  a  salutary  lesson  and  a  most 
opportune  warning. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBOENE. 

May  16. 
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THE  OKANAQAN  VALLEY 

BY  H.  W.  BUCKLAND 

I  HAVE  just  been  reading  Lady  Thomson's  article  in  The 
Empire  Review  for  January,  and  can  fully  endorse  all  the  writer 
says  as  to  the  advantages  British  Columbia  offers  to  the  British 
labourer  and  agriculturist,  although  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
British  citizen,  for  the  reason  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
population  is  located  in  the  cities,  and  there  is  very  little  demand 
for  the  professional  man,  the  clerk,  or  shop  assistant.  But  men 
with  a  trade — such  as  masons,  plumbers,  painters,  shoe-makers, 
earn  big  wages  and  are  much  wanted.  The  climate  of  the  coast, 
as  Lady  Thomson  observes,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Ireland,  the 
rainfall  in  Vancouver  city  being  between  sixty  and  seventy  inches 
annually,  and  up  the  coast  and  in  the  more  northerly  islands 
nearly  double  that  amount. 

I  have  visited  the  Arrowhead  and  Kootenay  lakes  and  valleys, 
the  Nelson  and  Nicola  districts,  all  mountainous  with  immense 
forests  and  all  with  great  mineral  productions  and  possibilities 
waiting  for  capital,  exploration  and  development.  I  have 
visited  Vancouver  Island  where  the  climate  is  very  English,  but 
the  country  is  mountainous  with  dense  forests.  I  have  now 
come  to  the  Okanagan  Valley.  As  soon  as  the  train  leaves  the 
Shuswap  mountains  and  lakes  and  passes  the  little  towns  of 
Enderby,  Armstrong  and  Vernon,  one  exclaims,  "  At  last  an  open 
pastoral  and  agricultural  country  and  a  grand  country  too." 
The  valleys  and  hills  remind  one  of  the  vales  and  hills  in 
Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire  with  the  lakes  of  Cumber- 
land thrown  in.  Here  truly  is  a  land  waiting  for  the  British 
labourer  and  the  British  agriculturist — a  land  wanting  the 
British  tradesman,  mechanic,  carpenter,  plumber  or  mason,  but 
not,  I  fear,  the  professional  man,  clerk,  or  shop  assistant  unless 
he  be  prepared  to  give  up  his  calling  and  "  follow  the  plough." 

I  have  resided  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  during  the 
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last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  for  many  years  was  engaged  in 
real  estate  agency  in  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Worcestershire,  and 
Gloucestershire.  I  have  lived  for  years  in  India,  Rhodesia  and 
British  East  Africa,  and  have  visited  Australia,  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  Orange  River  Colony,  but  nowhere  have 
I  found  the  equal  of  the  Okanagan  Valley  of  British  Columbia. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  for  fruit-growing  is  far  beyond  that  of 
the  best  in  England ;  it  is  a  deep  rich  pliable  loam.  It  is  dry, 
and  to  get  the  best  from  it  requires  irrigation — but  there  are 
ample  springs,  and  water  is  being  supplied  at  moderate  cost  by 
irrigation  companies.  The  price  of  the  land  at  first  is  somewhat 
startling,  £20  to  £25  an  acre,  irrigated  land  £40  to  £50  an  acre, 
and  fruit  orchards  in  bearing  £80  to  £100  an  acre;  but  I  am 
told  this  is  not  really  high,  as  similar  land  in  the  State  of 
Washington  with  fruit  trees  in  bearing  fetches  as  much  as  £400 
to  £500  an  acre,  and  ordinary  farm  land  in  the  Chilliwack  Valley 
on  the  Eraser  River,  forty  to  fifty  miles  from  Vancouver,  is 
selling  at  £80  to  £100  an  acre.  Retired  Army  Sofficers  and 
civilians  from  India  and  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  who 
have  made  their  homes  in  the  Valley,  partly  on  account  of  the 
good  climate,  and,  by  fruit-growing,  a  pleasant  outdoor  life  and 
occupation,  add  to  and  even  double  their  pensions  or  incomes. 

Speaking  roughly,  anyone  with  £2,000  capital  may  come  in 
and  purchase  his  fruit  lands  say,  at  £40  an  acre,  and  by  pur- 
chasing ten  acres,  which  is  as  much  as  a  man  with  one  helper 
can  manage,  may  put  his  expenditure  at  the  outset  thus  :  Pur- 
chase of  land,  erecting  a  house  and  outbuildings,  planting  trees, 
and  cultivation,  during  the  first  year,  £1,000 — cost  of  cultivation, 
living  expenses,  interest  on  capital,  for  five  years  until  his  trees 
are  in  bearing,  £1,000.  Or  it  might  suit  him  to  purchase  an 
orchard  in  bearing,  ten  acres  at  £100  an  acre,  and  then  erect  his 
house  buildings  at  a  cost  of  a  further  £1,000  for  the  first  year  or 
less,  he  would  then  be  getting  an  immediate  return  on  his  capital 
without  having  to  wait  six  years. 

The  returns  from  the  fruit  may  be  calculated  as  follows : — 
Taking  an  average  of  75  trees  to  the  acre,  each  tree  should 
produce  at  a  low  estimate  seven  boxes  of  40  Ibs.  weight  each, 
that  is,  525  boxes  to  the  acre,  which,  at  the  average  of  5s.  per 
box  amounts  to  £130  an  acre ;  deduct  cost  of  cultivation  at 
£10  an  acre  per  annum,  on  10  acres  £100 ;  cost  of  picking  and 
packing  £20  an  acre,  £200 — a  very  high  estimate — less  10  percent, 
per  annum,  interest  at  the  current  Bank  rate  in  British  Columbia, 
on  £2,000,  the  original  capital,  and  you  have  a  credit  balance  of 
£800  per  annum,  or  40  per  cent.,  to  which  may  be  added  a  small 
sum  for  the  sale  of  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  vegetables. 
Onions,  or  potatoes  may  also,  be  grown  between  the  trees,,  but  ft 
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better  crop  is  alfafa  or  clover,  which  can  be  mown  off  once  or 
twice  and  then  ploughed  in  as  manure.  Such  a  crop  should  at 
least  cover  the  ^910  per  acre  per  annum  for  cost  of  cultivation. 

There  exist  in  British  Columbia  and  particularly  in  the 
Okanagan  Valley  several  .fruit  growers'  associations  and  co-opera- 
tive societies  established  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  fruit 
from  the  orchards  and  employing  experts  for  sorting,  grading, 
packing  the  fruit,  charging  the  growers  for  the  cost  of  packing 
and  a  commission  on  sales.  These  companies  have  now  under 
consideration  schemes  for  hiring  the  labour  in  large  numbers  to 
do  the  picking. 

The  labour  question,  however,  is  causing  some  anxiety,  but 
with  so  many  immigrants  coming  in  every  year  the  scarcity  will 
doubtless  be  lessened.  Fruit-picking  is  largely  done  by  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  American  Indians,  who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  a 
shilling  an  hour.  Ordinary  farm  labourers'  wages  range  from 
10s.  to  12s.  a  day  with  quarters  and  fuel,  and  if  far  from  a  town 
often  with  board.  The  Chinaman  or  Japanese  5s.  to  6s.  a  day 
with  quarters  and  fuel.  A  teamster  with  a  pair  of  horses  of  his 
own  can  earn  from  20s.  to  25s.  a  day — for  himself  and  team. 
Here,  indeed,  is  the  labourers'  paradise. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  living.  Foodstuffs  are  dearer  than 
in  Australia — nearly  double  the  price  ;  groceries  and  clothing 
about  the  same.  All  these  necessaries  are  very  much  cheaper 
than  in  South  Africa.  As  compared  with  home  prices  meat, 
bacon  and  flour  and  vegetables  are  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in 
England.  Groceries,  tea,  sugar,  clothing,  and  boots  are  25  per 
cent,  dearer,  so  that  living  expenses  come  out  about  the  same. 
House  and  cottage  rents  are  very  high  indeed,  about  10s.  a  week 
for  any  sort  of  "  shack "  or  small  cottage.  A  married  couple 
with  children  and  a  capital  of  ^62,000  should  do  well,  but  I  warn 
them  that  it  is  a  hard  life,  and  it  is  particularly  hard  on  women. 

The  climate  of  the  Okanagan  Valley  well  compares  with 
that  of  Switzerland — bright,  dry  heat  and  cold,  very  hot  in 
the  valleys  in  the  summer  and  cold  in  the  winter,  but  a  dry  heat 
and  a  dry  cold.  The  winters  are  short,  lasting  only  eight  or  ten 
weeks,  and  cannot  in  any  way  be  compared  with  the  long  rigorous 
and  bitterly  cold  winters  of  the  prairies  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta  with  a  temperature  often  for  weeks  of  fifty 
degrees  below  zero.  Indeed,  many  of  the  farmers  from  the 
prairies,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  the  rigorous  winters 
there,  have  moved  to  the  milder  climate  of  the  valleys  of  British 
Columbia.  The  majority  of  the  emigrants  now  coming  from 
the  British  Isles  are  absorbed  by  the  prairies  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  but  they  would  be  wise  to  go  farther  west  to  the 
pleasanter  climate  of  British  Columbia,  where  they  can  earn  as 
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much   and   more  for  their  work  and  services  under  more  com- 
fortable circumstances. 

American  capital  is  pouring  into  British  Columbia.  It  has 
annexed  the  great  mining  districts  of  the  Yukon,  it  is  fast 
annexing  the  mining  districts  of  the  Kootenay  and  Nicola,  and 
it  has  secured  the  vast  timber  limits  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Americans  are  crossing  over  from  Montana  and  Idaho  to  the 
Canadian  prairies,  and  immigrants  from  Washington,  Oregon 
and  California  are  annexing  the  rich  fruit  lands  of  the 
Okanagan  Valley.  It  is  time  the  British  capitalist  began  to 
"wake  up." 

H.   W.  BUCKLAND. 


RHODBSIAN  TOBACCO 

Few  South  African  products  have  advanced  so  much  in  popular 
favou^:  of  recent  years  as  tobacco,  and  the  importance  of  the 
industry  is  being  recognised  more  and  more.  Already  the 
Khodesian  leaf  is  sharing  the  popularity  of  the  Transvaal ;  and 
the  steps  now  being  taken  are  likely  to  result  in  a  great  advance. 
The  Khodesian  Agricultural  Union  has  recently  issued  a  little 
pamphlet,  containing  a  record  of  the  auction  sales  last  January 
and  reports  of  the  conferences  of  tobacco  growers  with  buyers  and 
B.S.A.  Co.  representatives,  held  at  Salisbury  in  the  same  month. 
The  prices  fetched  at  the  auction,  and  the  encouraging  remarks  of 
the  buyers,  are  proof  of  the  already  high  quality  of  the  Khodesian 
tobacco.  What  is  now  wanted  is  co-operation  and  organisa- 
tion. The  conferences  were  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  a 
Khodesia  Tobacco  Planters'  Association,  designed  to  protect  the 
interest  of  tobacco  planters  of  Southern  Ehodesia ;  to  collect 
information  and  statistics,  and  to  advise  individual  growers  on  all 
matters  connected  with  the  industry ;  to  deal  with  the  realisation 
of  the  tobacco  leaf,  the  property  of  members,  where  desired ;  to 
secure  the  provision  of  suitable  seed  and  fertilisers,  and  to  secure 
the  reduction  in  costs  in  the  interests  of  members  ;  and  generally 
to  act  in  the  interests  of  members  of  the  association,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Khodesian  tobacco  industry ;  and  to  promote 
or  oppose  legislation  or  other  measures  affecting  the  industry. 
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THE    SAMANA:    A    BORDER    MOUNTAIN 

By   WINIFRED    M.    BARTON 

THE  Samana  lies  along  the  borders  of  Tirah,  forming  an 
excellent  natural  boundary  between  British  territory  and  the 
Afridi  country,  and  as  such  is  dotted  with  military  posts  of 
various  sizes.  The  Miranzai  valley — through  which  runs  a  road 
leading  into  Afghanistan  by  way  of  the  Kurram  valley  and  Piewar 
Kotal — is  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  southern  side  of  the  range 
and  before  the  two  Miranzai  expeditions,  which  in  1891  ended  in 
our  taking  final  possession  of  the  hill,  this  valley  was  the  scene  of 
numberless  raids,  murders,  and  trouble  of  all  sorts.  The  leading 
family,  although  nominally  the  servants  of  the  British  Government, 
were  constantly  intriguing  with  the  transborder  Pathans.  They 
encouraged  blood  feuds,  refused  to  pay  fines,  and  gaily  joined  in 
any  raid  that  was  going  forward.  Further,  the  Samana  is  in  the 
Kohat  district  of  the  North- West  Frontier  Province,  and  Fort 
Lockhart,  occupying  a  central  position  on  the  ridge,  is  the  summer 
headquarters  of  the  General  commanding  the  Kohat  Brigade  and 
of  the  Deputy-Commissioner  who  administers  the  district, 

The  Samana  welcomes  one  with  blue  skies  and  bluer  ranges  of 
hills,  meeting  in  the  far  distance  the  snowy  line  of  the  Sufed  Koh. 
The  range  is  some  17  miles  long,  varying  in  height  from  5,000  to 
6,500  feet,  and  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months  it  abounds  in 
vegetation.  The  terraced  hillsides  are  clothed  with  waving  maize 
and  millet  crops,  and  in  every  uncultivated  spot  the  noxious 
bhang  flourishes.  Eabia  Khel  homesteads,  stoutly  built  of  rough 
stones,  nestle  on  shelves  of  rock,  and  here  the  tribesman  lives  day 
by  day,  sending  forth  his  flocks  and  herds  to  pasture  under  the 
care  of  his  children  and  grand-children,  while  his  older  feminine 
relations  fulfil  the  daily  round  of  primitive  life.  Painfully  bare 
and  dark  these  windowless  hill-homes  seem,  simply  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  beds  and  a  grain  chest,  while  the  family  goats  and  poultry 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  floor  space !  But  they  are  built  to  resist 
the  raider  and  the  thief,  and  appear  to  rival  in  strength  the  fort 
which  overshadows  them.  These  dwellings  on  the  sunny  Southern 
Sarnana  slopes  pay  a  slight  yearly  tribute  to  the  Sirkar,  and  the 
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patriarchs  seem  to  thrive,  for  their  families  are  sturdy  specimens 
of  mountain-folk,  their  flocks  are  numerous,  and  their  crops  yield 
plentiful  harvests. 

The  Afridis  loved  the  Samana.  They  said  it  was  to  Tirah  the 
finishing  touch  of  perfect  beauty,  even  as  the  ringlets  are  upon 
the  bride's  brow.  When  it  was  annexed  they  thought  that  since 
the  ringlets  had  been  robbed,  the  bride  might  as  well  be  taken  too ! 
They  also  defiantly  declared  that  they  would  have  kept  the  British 
off  their  cherished  mountain  if  they  could  have  done  so,  and  it  was 
by  a  desperate  act  of  treachery  that  they  recovered  the  ridge  after 
its  first  annexation  in  '91.  They  offered  themselves  in  numbers  as 
roadmakers  to  their  conquerors,  and  when  the  peaceful  work  was 
in  progress  suddenly  fell  upon  the  guards  supposed  to  be  protecting 
them,  save  the  mark  !  This  was  a  signal  to  the  gathering  tribes- 
men, who  were  seething  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  before 
news  could  be  got  to  the  British  camp,  a  few  miles  away,  the 
Samana  crest  was  again  fringed  with  Afridi  standards  and  dusky 
lashkars  were  pouring  over  its  slopes.  But  the  shrift  was  short 
and  sharp.  During  the  first  Miranzai  expedition  some  twenty 
stout  tribal  defence  towers  had  been  levelled  with  the  earth,  and 
this  time  forty-nine  more  shared  a  like  fate,  while  millstones  were 
shattered  and  homesteads  swept  away. 

Fort  Lockhart  stands  on  the  Mastan  plateau,  probably  on 
the  actual  site  of  the  old  Malik  Mastan's  village,  the  scene  of 
a  former  conflict,  It  was  originally  called  Fort  Cavagnari,  as 
the  illustrious  and  ill-fated  British  Envoy  of  that  name,  who 
perished  at  Kabul,  did  much  notable  work  among  these  border 
tribes ;  but  since  the  '97  expedition  into  Tirah,  which  was 
commanded  by  Sir  William  Lockhart,  the  fort  has  been  known 
by  the  former  name.  It  holds  four  companies  of  a  regiment, 
and  has  two  horn  works.  Two  field  guns  are  kept  in  a  corner 
by  the  main  entrance ;  the  post  and  telegraph  offices  are  in  its 
precincts,  armourers  and  darzis  shops,  store  godowns,  magazines, 
and  water- tanks.  From  the  tower  that  overlooks  G-ulistan  fort 
the  route  of  the  Tirah  punitive  force  can  be  traced  across  the 
Samphaga  and  Arhanga  passes,  but  one  must  go  to  the  Samana 
Suk  to  see  the  famous  Dargai  heights,  passing  on  the  way 
the  pillar  set  up  by  Government  in  honour  of  the  handful  of 
brave  Sikhs  who  fell  while  gallantly  defending  a  small  post 
during  the  troubles  in  '97.  Fort  Gulistan,  which  is  much  smaller 
than  Fort  Lockhart,  and  garrisoned  by  Samana  Kifles,  stands 
at  the  extreme  western  limit  of  the  range.  It  was  originally 
put  up  to  awe  the  Akhels,  a  tribe  of  whom  the  story  goes 
that  once  in  1891  they  put  their  women  in  the  firing  line  and 
fled  from  the  battlefield.  Another  small  post,  called  Crag 
Picquet,  commands  the  water  supply  of  Fort  Lockhart,  and  is 
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garrisoned  by  men  from  the  regiment  holding  the  fort ;  while 
Sangar  and  Dhar,  both  small  police  posts,  occupying  positions 
further  along  the  ridge,  are  garrisoned  by  Border  Military  Police. 

The  Samana  has  no  forests,  but  many  of  the  northern  slopes 
are  wooded.  The  road  down  to  the  springs  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  a  plantation,  chiefly  formed  of  evergreen  oaks,  interspersed 
with  wild  pear,  peach,  apple  trees,  and  walnut  saplings,  the 
latter  being  the  only  relics  of  the  splendid  trees  which  in  '91 
the  Sikh  soldiers  destroyed  in  order  to  use  the  bark  for  tooth- 
powder  !  The  silver  oak  is  also  found  here,  and  a  few  ilex  are 
to  be  seen,  while  in  one  solitary  spot  a  hawthorn  reigns  supreme. 
Below  the  first  spring  one  comes  upon  a  grove  named  by  General 
Gray,  by  reason  of  its  beauty,  Kew  Gardens.  Here  the  wild  white 
rose  prodigally  flings  its  sweetness  around  in  June,  and  here 
also  the  ebony  tree  flourishes,  the  particular  specimen  being 
Diospyros  lotos.  But  the  loveliest  Samana  tree  is  undoubtedly 
the  pistacia,  which  grows  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill.  In 
June  these  trees  look  like  mountain  ashes  laden  with  crimson 
berries,  which  striking  effect  is  caused  not  by  berries,  but  by  the 
red  flower  panicles.  When  these  are  over  the  terminal  leaflets 
remain  red,  so  that  the  tree  is  exceptionally  beautiful  for  a  long 
time.  In  one  particular  spot  there  is  a  small  spinney  of  blue 
pines,  which  an  old-time  holy  man  is  said  to  have  planted.  Now 
they  belong  to  a  certain  transborder  tribesman  who  is  suffering 
under  a  blood-feud,  and  he  cannot  leave  his  house  unless  disguised 
as  a  woman !  When  he  sows  and  reaps  his  friends  picquet 
the  hillside  for  his  protection,  and  he  only  enjoys  immunity 
in  the  rare  intervals  of  a  truce  proclaimed  in  the  event  of  Gar- 
Samil  tribal  warfare  among  the  Shiahs  and  Sunnis. 

The  chief  road  on  this  border  mountain  is  only  a  track,  which 
winds  along  the  face  of  the  cliffs  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  up  to 
Fort  Lockhart.  No  wheel  traffic  can  come  up,  and  everything 
one  needs  is  carried  up  on  camels  or  baggage  ponies.  The 
by-ways  and  hill-paths  are  pretty,  and  in  many  of  their  windings 
stand  hoary  groups  of  evergreen  oaks.  Kound  about  these  tribes- 
men's tracks  all  sorts  of  bushes,  flowers  and  grasses  flourish 
among  the  rocks  and  boulders.  The  indigo  is  ubiquitous  while 
drupe  with  dainty  purple  berries  and  numerous  evergreen  oak 
bushes  grow  side  by  side  with  the  viburnam  or  way-faring  tree. 
Old  man's  beard,  scabious,  stately  datura,  white  blossoming  and 
sweet-scented,  with  many  other  flowers,  entice  the  bees,  who 
spend  busy  lives  filling  the  gurrah  hives,  of  which  one  or  more 
is  to  be  found  in  every  household. 

When  one  walks  across  the  border  the  tribesman  welcomes  one 
with  a  friendly  greeting  and  an  occasional  invitation  to  tea  !  He 
is  a  picturesque  person  in  his  pearl  grey  garb,  which  is  often  made 
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in  a  kilt-like  style  embroidered  about  the  yoke.  His  villages  are 
all  fortified,  and  the  circular  defence  towers  which  dot  these 
hills  look  like  so  many  child's  toys  left  accidentally  on  the 
majestic  shoulders  and  slopes  of  the  mountains. 

The  Samana 's  greatest  charm  lies  in  its  surrounding  vastness 
of  mountains.  In  one  direction  one  gets  a  magnificent  panorama 
of  massed  peaks  and  undulating  ranges,  stretching  some  fifty 
miles  to  meet  the  line  of  the  Sufed  Koh,  which  towers  along  the 
horizon  proclaiming  for  those  who  run  to  read  that  it  is  the  barrier 
carrying  on  its  crest  the  Durand  Line.  Full  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  away  to  the  south  the  stately  Takt-i-Suleman 
(Solomon's  throne)  can  be  seen  on  very  clear  days,  while  the 
snows  north  of  the  Malakhand  are  also  visible  under  like 
conditions. 

And  the  beauty  of  these  mighty  hills  is  ever  changing.  Early 
morning  brings  the  dawn  clothed  in  a  veil  of  mist,  sending  forth 
rosy  heralds,  and  later  on  the  sun  causes  varying  shades  and 
shadows  of  wonderful  purples  and  blues  to  lie  on  upland  and 
precipice,  while  filmy  white  clouds  play  hide-and-seek  among  the 
giant  peaks.  Days  of  storm  are  terrible  to  behold  when  the  whole 
mass  of  hills  look  like  one  fearful  inferno  driving  up  terrific 
vapours  from  abysmal  depths.  One  by  one  the  crests  of  hill  are 
blotted  out  by  inky  clouds,  to  re-appear  frowning  and  dark  from 
their  contact  with  the  awful  Gorgon  garb.  Then  comes  the  roar 
and  crash  of  thunder,  which  the  ancients  believed  to  be  the 
Gorgon's  voice,  while  the  lightning  was  the  glance  of  her 
malignant  eye.  Thus  for  a  space  the  demons  of  the  storm  take 
possession  of  the  Samana,  and  woe  betide  any  luckless  wight 
caught  unprotected  in  their  strife.  Again,  there  are  days  of  thick 
mist,  when  it  is  as  if  the  sins  of  man  had  collected  to  blot  the 
world  from  the  Divine  sight.  Closely  the  impenetrable  mantle 
wraps  round  until  God  "  bringeth  the  wind  out  of  His  treasures  " 
to  waft  it  away.  And  if  a  gentle  shower  should  fall  it  is  then 
that  we  get  glimpses,  as  it  were,  of  Paradise  in  the  magical  clear 
lights  which  succeed.  Sunny  slopes  and  awful  chasms,  heights 
and  depths,  distance  and  foreground,  bathed  in  a  pale  transcendent 
glow,  all  assume  a  new  beauty  and  grandeur ;  while  dainty  Iris 
flings  prodigal  lengths  of  gauzy  rainbow  ribbons  to  span  space 
and  secure  the  glory  for  all  time. 

At  sunset  among  these  mountains  we  may  all  say  reverently 
"it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here."  There  are  evenings  when  the  sun 
sinks  to  rest  behind  Sikarram,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Sufed  Koh, 
in  a  dazzling  silver  light,  which  clothes  the  whole  mass  of  hills  in 
a  glorious  radiance,  almost  blinding  to  the  eye  of  mere  mortals. 
There  are  other  times  when  the  mighty  orb  departs  wrapped  in  a 
mantle  of  royal  purple,  leaving  all  the  hills  and  clouds,  near  and 
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far,  vying  to  catch  the  exact  shade  of  the  monarch's  cloak. 
Sometimes  the  sun  hangs  in  the  firmament  clouds  of  a  thousand 
hues  to  veil  his  going,  and  again  he  will  leave  behind  him  a 
pulsating  rosy  red  which  catches  the  wayside  storm-pools,  lines 
the  floating  cloudlets,  and  reflected  on  a  thousand  objects, 
transcends  all.  Lastly,  there  are  golden  sunsets,  so  vivid  and  so 
exquisite  that  they  are  beyond  description. 

The  Samana  sped  our  parting  with  one  of  Emerson's  "  perfect 
days."  Distant  and  close  the  hills  lay  painted  in  lovely  tints  of 
light  and  dark  violet,  of  pearl  grey  and  shimmering  green  on 
lawny  uplands,  while  over  all  the  colouring,  softening  it  to  perfect 
beauty,  lay  a  tremulous  sunny  haze. 

WINIFEED  M.  BAETON. 


LOCUSTS  AT  THE  CAPB 

The  Chief  Locust  Officer  in  the  Cape  Colony,  Mr.  A.  van 
Byneveld,  has  issued  an  interesting  report  on  the  work  done  last 
year  in  coping  with  an  unexpectedly  severe  invasion  of  brown 
locusts.  From  this  document  we  learn  that  while  the  red  locust 
abstained  from  visiting  the  Colony,  the  brown  locust  came  in 
hosts,  overspreading  a  tract  of  territory  125,000  square  miles  in 
extent.  "The  deposit  of  eggs,"  says  the  officer,  "proved  to  be 
greater  than  we  were  led  to  anticipate; "  and,  indeed,  the  outbreak 
of  voetgangers  is  said  to  have  been  "  greater  than  in  any  previous 
season."  Commenting  on  the  subject  the  Cape  Times  observes  : 
"  To  wage  war  on  the  enemy  the  Chief  Locust  Officer  and  his  men 
had  slender  enough  supplies  :  the  vote  of  £3,000  set  aside  for  this 
object  proved  inadequate,  and  Government  were  compelled  to 
authorise  the  expenditure  of  a  further  sum  of  £750.  However, 
the  money  seems  to  have  been  expended  to  good  purpose.  At 
all  events,  the  campaign  was  remarkably  successful,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  as  many  as  from  20,000  to  25,000  swarms  were 
destroyed."  Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  part  of  the  report  is 
that  which  records  the  readier  and  more  intelligent  co-operation 
of  farmers  generally  in  the  work  of  destruction.  "  The  majority 
of  the  farmers  co-operated  well ;  several  who  on  former  occasions 
through  religious  and  other  scruples  refused  to  fall  into  line,  have 
been  converted,  and  did  excellent  work." 
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STORY  OF  A  HOLIDAY  TRIP  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 

BY  FRANCES  A.  WELLS 

To  English  ears  the  name  York  would  probably  suggest  an 
ancient  minster,  old  houses,  crooked  streets,  quaint  customs, 
and  ways  of  old-time  people  and— history.  To  Australian,  it 
would  suggest  very  different  scenes.  The  people  of  our  continent 
have  an  odd  way  of  duplicating  names  in  the  different  States ; 
probably  the  result  of  their  mutual  kinship  with,  and  affectionate 
memories  of,  the  "  sea-girt  isle " — the  Motherland.  South 
Australia  has  a  town  named  York :  her  western  neighbour  has 
also  a  York.  It  is  about  the  West  Australian  York  that  I  have 
a  little  something  to  say.  But  in  passing  I  might  mention  that 
any  one  suffering  from  brain  fag,  and  wanting  fresh  impressions 
as  a  cure,  could  not  do  better  than  come  to  this  State  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  see  as  much  of  it 
as  time  will  permit.  There  is  much  to  look  at  and  much  that 
is  worth  thinking  about. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  last,  those  all-devouring  fiends, 
hard-work  and  nerves,  laid  their  heavy  hands  on  me.  The 
wisest  of  doctors  said  :  "  Get  out  of  this  noisy  town.  Lose  your- 
self in  the  bush  for  three  months — then  come  and  see  me  again  !  " 
While  debating  how  to  carry  out  this  prescription,  a  friend 
who  had  taken  a  house  at  York  for  a  few  weeks,  wrote  me  this 
wise — "If  you  want  a  rest,  come  here?  The  country  grows 
prettier  every  day,  and  there  are  miles  of  wild  flowers  to  see." 
That  settled  the  matter.  Wonderfully  beautiful  wildflowers 
grow  in  Western  Australia.  I  had  heard  much  about  them,  but 
had  only  seen  a  few  specimens  in  our  National  Park  (called 
King's  Park),  and  at  odd  times,  some  crumpled  up  bunches, 
brought  back  by  holiday-makers,  returning  from  excursions 
inland.  Opportunity  had  knocked  at  my  door  at  last,  and  I 
responded  to  the  call. 

Hastily  packing  some  strong  boots — how  I  wished  they  had 
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been  stronger  before  my  holiday  was  out,  a  mixture  of  thick 
and  thin  gowns,  for  you  never  can  tell  what  tricks  even  West 
Australia  weather  will  play  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  some 
etceteras  I  started  on  my  journey — leaving  Perth  by  the  5  P.M. 
train,  which  is  more  convenient  for  tired  folks  to  travel  by  than 
the  6.30  A.M.,  though  after  the  first  hour  it  was  darkness  all  the 
way.  We  have  long  days  and  scarcely  any  twilight  in  Australia. 
After  the  sun  sets,  the  Western  sky,  for  a  short  time,  is  like  a 
mighty  stained-glass  window,  so  wondrous  are  the  colours  spread 
out  there ;  then  they  quickly  fade  into  grey  and  "  night  with  her 
glittering  crown  of  stars  "  comes  in,  except  when  the  moon  is 
full,  then  a  light  so  beautiful  in  its  tender  radiance  that  I  should 
want  pages  to  describe  it  properly,  takes  the  place  of  the  brilliant 
sunlight. 

Daylight  fading  on  that  particular  day  found  us  in  the 
Darling  range,  where  the  silence  of  the  country  began  to  make 
itself  felt.  There  are  few  dwellers,  comparatively  speaking,  in 
our  beautiful  hills,  though  there  are  the  beginnings  of  towns 
clustered  round  the  timber  mills ;  some  fine  orchards — many 
fruit-bearing,  and  others  in  the  making.  To  the  nerve-wracked 
individual,  the  peace  of  that  hilly  solitude  was  indescribable. 
As  the  train  crept  up  greater  heights  the  gullies  on  either  side 
of  the  line  increased  in  depth,  and  patches  of  tall,  white-stemmed 
gum  trees  on  the  neighbouring  hills  (ring-barked,  withered,  and 
awaiting  final  extinction  by  "burning  off")  looked  ghost-like  and 
grim  in  the  gathering  dusk.  A  bright  mountain  stream  zig- 
zagged through  the  hills  and  fell  in  miniature  cascades  over  the 
granite  boulders  lying  in  its  course,  its  rippling  waters  making 
merry  music  as  they  sped  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

Once  over  the  hills  we  were  soon  into  the  farm  lands.  It 
was  now  quite  dark,  but  the  railway  carriages  were  well  lighted, 
the  cushions  comfortable,  and  I,  like  my  fellow  travellers,  was 
well  content  to  make  the  most  of  them — careless  as  to  time.  At 
intervals  we  stopped  at  wayside  stations ;  once  at  a  junction  for 
refreshment,  and  once  at  a  siding,  where  voices  reached  us  out  of 
the  darkness,  " Have  you  any  newspapers  to  spare? "  Of  course 
we  had  !  Did  we  not  know  the  mental  hunger  of  those  gallant 
souls,  working  in  the  great  spaces,  isolated  from  their  kind,  but 
keen  to  know  the  world's  news  ?  And  out  of  the  windows  went 
all  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  which  we  were  possessed. 
As  the  train  moved  on  again,  we  could  see  dark  forms  eagerly 
collecting  those  welcome  news  sheets,  and  we  knew  that  we  were 
leaving  them  a  little  less  lonely. 

Blessed  steel  rails !  What  harbingers  of  comfort  and  consola- 
tion they  are  in  the  new  land  !  To  the  stockman  on  his  round,  the 
prospector  travelling  afoot,  his  blanket  on  his  back  and  all-useful 
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"  billycan  "  in  his  hand,  the  lonely  dwellers  at  the  frontiers,  and 
the  new  settlers,  the  arrival  and  passing  of  a  train  is  an  important 
event.  For  besides  bringing  precious  letters  and  newspapers, 
its  smoke  trail  rising  above  the  timber,  and  cheery  whistle 
breaking  the  silence  of  the  immense  solitudes,  like  the  welcome 
call  of  a  friend,  banishes  the  depressing  sense  of  isolation,  while 
the  gleaming  twin-lines,  stretching  for  miles  over  hitherto  track- 
less lands,  are  ever-present  reminders  to  those  sturdy  nation- 
builders  in  the  van  guard  that  the  busy  city,  surrounding  towns, 
life  and  activity,  and  their  fellow-men,  are  only  a  few  days  (by 
rail)  away  from  them  after  all.  A  "  back  block"  man  once 
told  me  that  he  had  often  climbed  into  a  tall  tree  to  see  the  train 
which  passed  two  miles  away  from  his  settlement. 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  anything  on  arrival  at  York,  but  the 
morning  light  revealed  unexpected  beauties.  Situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  agricultural  district,  the  town,  which  is  rather 
scattered,  is  divided  by  a  small  river  called  the  Avon,  and  sur- 
rounded with  wheatfields,  in  which  the  green  corn  was  then 
growing,  and  many  timber-covered  hills.  Westward,  a  pic- 
turesque headland,  called  Mount  Bakewell,  rises  sheer  out  of 
the  plain.  Across  the  river,  to  the  north  of  the  town,  there  is 
a  lesser  headland — Mount  Brown,  at  the  top  of  which  there  is 
a  reservoir,  and  from  which  York  is  supplied  with  pure  fresh 
water.  This,  in  turn,  is  conveyed  through  miles  of  piping  from 
a  greater  reservoir,  known  as  the  Mundaring  Weir — seven  miles 
long  and  nearly  ninety  feet  deep  at  overflow  point.  The  overflow 
usually  begins  in  July,  just  after  the  heavy  winter  rains,  and 
continues  until  September.  During  that  time  excursion  trains 
are  run  from  the  city  to  enable  the  people  to  see  the  overflow, 
which  is  a  very  fine  sight,  though  it  is  sad  to  think  that  so  much 
valuable  water  should  go  to  waste.  The  water  conserved  in  the 
Mundaring  Weir  is  pumped  400  miles  to  the  Eastern  Goldfields, 
where,  until  this  splendid  engineering  scheme  was  completed, 
the  residents  had  to  pay  very  dearly  indeed  for  fresh  water ;  the 
mines  had  to  use  condensed  salt  water,  and  be  thankful  for  that. 
This  is  digression,  but  the  immense  efforts  that  are  made  in  the 
cause  of  civilisation,  efforts  that  indeed  make  the  wilderness 
and  the  solitary  places  glad  and  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose, 
are  worthy  of  all  admiration. 

York  is  at  once  ancient  and  modern.  There  were  settlers 
in  that  fertile  part  of  Western  Australia  fifty  years  ago ;  conse- 
quently, there  are,  for  Australia,  some  old  houses,  some  very 
new,  a  very  up-to-date  hotel,  and  several  out-of-date,  though 
comfortable  enough.  One  especially,  "  The  King's  Arms,"  which 
has  a  portrait  of  his  gracious  Majesty  painted  on  a  shield  hung 
over  the  entrance  door,  might,  so  travellers  say,  have  been  lifted 
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bodily  out  of  some  English  village  and  transplanted  to  Western 
Australia.  The  house  in  which  I  stayed  was  the  first  "fine" 
house  in  the  district.  Two-storeyed,  with  a  good  balcony  and 
verandah,  large  lofty  rooms  and  square  halls,  up  and  down  stairs, 
with  highly-polished  flooring,  skirtings,  window  frames,  and 
door  lintels  of  jarrah  wood — deep  red  when  new,  but  now  nearly 
black  with  age.  The  jarrah  belongs  to  the  eucalyptus  family 
and  grows  over  an  area  of  eight  million  acres  in  Western 
Australia.  The  trees  run  up  as  high  as  120  feet  with  fine 
straight  stems,  three  to  four  feefc  in  diameter,  and  about  fifty 
feet  to  the  first  branch.  The  wood  is  of  great  value  for  work 
under  ground,  for  wood-paving,  and  general  building.  It  is 
world-famed  as  a  hard  wood  for  its  durability  and  general  resist- 
ance to  the  ravages  of  white  ants,  and  dry  rot,  it  carves  well,  and 
makes  beautiful  furniture.  In  St.  John's  Church,  Perth,  there  is 
a  carved  jarrah  altar,  which  looks  particularly  rich  and  good. 

York  has  excellent  roads,  as  motorists  and  cyclists  are  begin- 
ning to  realise,  and  driving  is  also  a  great  pleasure.  There  are 
many  comfortable — indeed  beautiful  homesteads  in  the  district. 
Some  of  the  settlers  have  been  long  established  and  are  very 
prosperous.  Two  strong  bridges  span  the  Avon  at  convenient 
spots  in  the  town,  and  one  quaint  little  swing  bridge  (which  on 
first  acquaintance  is  rather  a  trial  to  nervous  folks,  for  it  threatens 
at  every  step  a  prompt  descent  to  the  depths  below)  takes  the 
traveller  on  to  a  well-worn  path  leading  straight  to  St.  Mary's 
Church  of  England,  which,  with  its  Norman  tower  rising  out 
of  a  grove  of  tall  gum  trees,  gives  a  touch  of  antiquity  to  the 
scene. 

Many  of  the  older  houses  have  gardens  filled  with  old- 
fashioned  flowers — growing  at  random,  mignonette,  stocks,  wall- 
flowers and  violets,  descendants  no  doubt  of  plants  brought  in 
the  first  place  from  an  old  land  much  beloved  and  planted  by 
hands  that  have  been  long  at  rest.  Other  houses  again  have 
more  orderly  surroundings,  also  orchards,  the  trees  in  which, 
when  I  saw  them,  were  just  bursting  into  bloom — a  circumstance 
that  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the  bees  that  swarmed  round  them 
in  great  numbers,  ready  to  seize  and  carry  off  the  sweet  food 
in  every  opening  bud.  Six  or  eight  miles  out  of  York  there 
are  older  and  larger  orchards  than  those  about  the  town.  I  shall 
not  readily  forget  my  first  view  of  one  of  them  from  the  verandah 
of  the  owner's  bungalow — built  on  the  hillside — on  an  ideal 
spring  day.  Situated  in  a  valley  through  which  the  placid  river 
threaded  its  way  like  a  silver  ribbon,  the  glory  of  hundreds  of 
peach  trees  covered  with  delicate  pink  bloom,  and  hundreds  of 
plum  and  pear  trees,  clothed  in  masses  of  white  fairy-like 
blossoms,  overtopped  by  a  sky  of  serenest  blue  and  warmed  with 
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brilliant   sunshine,   was   something   that   might   be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described. 

It  would  probably  be  as  difficult  for  English  people  to  imagine 
the  wonderful  colouring  of  earth  and  sky  in  this  land  of  ours  in 
the  spring-time  (I  emphasise  the  spring,  for  in  the  summer  in  a 
southern  land  the  face  of  nature  changes  considerably)  as  it  would 
be  for  Australian  folks  to  correctly  imagine  the  great  beauty  of 
the  Motherland  in  the  summer-time ;  despite  the  faithfulness  of 
the  poets  and  writers  that  have  told  us  so  much,  and  one  might 
well  be  thought  guilty  of  exaggeration  when  one  writes  of 
cloudless  skies  of  exquisite  blue,  of  sweet  cheering  sunshine 
(for  some  folk  appear  to  think  that  we  are  a  race  of  salamanders), 
of  bright  birds,  of  wild  flowers  of  beautiful  colour  and  form  ;  in 
the  York  district  they  grow  in  great  profusion,  and  look  where 
one  would,  patches  of  earth  that  ought  to  have  been  green  were 
instead  rosy  pink  with  everlastings,  yellow  with  daisies,  and  blue 
with  Western  Australia's  own  flower,  the  glorious  leschenaulta. 
Then  the  air  at  York  !  Someone  said  it  was  like  champagne. 
Our  Australian  poet,  Gordon,  putting  the  same  thought  into  one 
of  his  verses,  describes  it  accurately  : 

In  the  spring  when  the  wattle  gold  trembles, 

Twix  shadow  and  shine, 
When  each  dew -laden  air- draught  resembles 

A  long  draught  of  wine. 

I  soon  forgot  the  existence  of  nerves  and  developed  such 
unexpected  energy  that  my  friend  suggested  climbing  Mount 
Bakewell  as  an  agreeable  form  of  outdoor  amusement,  remarking 
that  "  she  had  been  told/it  was  quite  easy."  I  accepted  the 
suggestion,  and  one  glorious  day  we  went — a  party  of  four,  my 
friend,  two  bonnie  schoolgirls  and  I.  We  were  not  quite  sure 
of  the  way,  but  kindly-intentioned  people  said  that  we  could 
not  get  lost,  and  that  there  was  a  waterfall  half-way  up  the 
Mount  from  which  we  could  get  water  for  tea — no  Australian 
picnic  is  complete  without  tea.  Happy  in  anticipation  of  a 
long  day  in  the  open  air,  we  packed  some  baskets  with  good 
things  to  eat,  and  a  "  billycan  "  with  cups  and  a  bottle  of  milk 
(my  friend  also  took  a  camera ;  not  an  ordinary  pocket  kodak, 
but  one  that  stood  on  three  imposing  legs,  which  I  suggested 
might  be  cumbersome  for  a  walking  tour.  She  scouted  the  idea, 
and  the  schoolgirls  remarked  that  they  might  be  useful  as  alpen- 
stocks) and  set  out  immediately  after  an  early  breakfast,  arriving 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Bakewell  none  the  worse  for  our  four- 
mile  walk  from  York,  and  quite  ready  for  the  ascent ;  though  I  had 
an  inward  conviction  that  my  strong  town  boots  would  fail  me 
before  the  day  was  out,  they  were  already  flying  signals  of  distress. 

2  G  2 
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I  never  realised  how  useful  it  would  be  to  have  four  legs  until 
I  started  on  that  memorable  climb.  There  was  always  a  right 
and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  things — even  in  sight-seeing,  as  we 
discovered  when  ascending  Mount  Bakewell,  for  alas,  we  started 
on  the  most  precipitous  and  rocky  side.  One  step  forward  often 
meant  two  back,  and  as  I  zig-zagged  wildly  to  and  fro,  at  intervals 
falling  abruptly  on  my  knees  and  thereby  endangering  the  safety 
of  the  cups  and  bottle  of  milk  in  the  billycan,  which  I  carried,  I 
concluded  that  a  human  being  on  a  mountain  side  is  a  very  poor 
thing  indeed ;  my  friend  and  the  schoolgirls  were  in  a  similar 
plight.  There  were  innumerable  sheep-tracks  running  round  the 
Mount  which,  had  we  followed,  would  surely  have  led  us  by 
easier  stages  to  the  top — the  dumb  creatures  are  very  wise — but 
this  meant  time  and  we  could  not  afford  it.  However,  fortune 
favours  the  brave,  and  after  manifold  struggles  and  many  trials, 
we  passed  the  stage  of  rocks  and  untrustworthy  pebbles  ;  found 
the  waterfall  at  the  head  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  compassed  half  the 
journey  upwards  by  luncheon  time  ;  for  which  much-needed  meal 
we  "  camped "  on  a  small  plateau  shaded  with  trees,  and  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  country  below.  At  this  spot  we 
found  our  first  orchid,  scarlet,  and  so  dainty  and  bright,  a 
veritable  little  star  of  earth.  Many  beautiful  species  of  orchids 
grow  in  this  State. 

As  we  ate  the  good  things  in  our  basket  with  somewhat 
unorthodox  haste,  we  were  not  unmindful  of  our  surroundings. 
Indeed,  the  magnificence  of  the  blue  arch  of  heaven  above  and 
the  immense  stretch  of  picturesque  country  below,  compelled 
attention.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  field  followed  field, 
until  at  last  they  merged  into  the  sky-line.  Some  lying  fallow,  the 
rich  brown  soil  making  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  surrounding 
green ;  some  in  which  the  young  corn  waved :  others  in  which 
sheep  grazed,  and  just  below  us  one  in  which  not  only  sheep, 
but  a  kangaroo  fed ;  the  strange  but  gentle  animal  was  evidently 
quite  at  home  and  enjoying  life  with  his  more  commonplace  com- 
panions. 

In  another  field  some  ploughing  was  being  done ;  the 
ploughman's  voice  "  geeing  "  his  horses  down  the  long  furrows 
reached  us  very  distinctly  in  the  delightful  stillness.  Behind  us 
loomed  Mount  Bake  well's  peak,  timber-covered,  and  promising 
still  further  beautiful  scenes  when  we  reached  our  goal,  which  we 
did  two  hours  later,  for  the  second  half  of  our  journey  was  easy 
compared  with  the  first.  We  trod  on  soft  earth,  tall  trees  shaded 
us ;  their  whispering  leaves  shining  like  satin  in  the  sunshine  ; 
Zamrnia  palms  (native)  and  blackboys  (grass  trees  with  column- 
like  trunks,  six  to  eight  feet  high,  with  all  their  foliage  on  top 
like  shaggy  wigs,  and  two  spear-like  spikes  several  feet  long  with 
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fuzzy  tops  sticking  straight  out  of  the  wigs,  giving  the  blackboys 
the  appearance  of  warriors  arrayed  for  battle)  varied  the  scene, 
and  everywhere  there  were  flowers — so  thick  that  we  could 
scarcely  help  crushing  the  pretty  things,  nodding  dainty  heads 
in  the  breeze.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  the  wonderful 
profusion  and  variety  of  the  wildflowers  growing  on  the  steep 
sides  of  Mount  Bake  well.  Everlastings  in  several  shades  of  pink, 
cinnamon-scented,  spread  like  gorgeous  carpets  on  the  earth,  so 
thick  they  were ;  in  the  more  shady  spots  their  white  brethren 
made  the  ground  look  as  if  a  sudden  shower  of  tiny  snowballs 
had  fallen.  Creepers  with  scarlet  blossoms  trailed  over  the  grass, 
twisted  round  bracken  fern  and  withered  twigs,  and  made  lovely 
dried  stumps  of  ancient  trees.  Bluebells,  yellow  daisies,  batchelors 
buttons  (who  does  not  know  these  by  name  at  least  ?),  flowers  like 
white  asters  on  tall  bushes,  and  others  of  many  colours  and  form 
hitherto  unknown  to  me,  met  us  at  every  turn.  By  the  time  we 
reached  the  summit  we  had  exhausted  our  vocabulary  of  terms 
expressive  of  admiration. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  Mount  Bakewell  was  cycloramic. 
One  could  turn  slowly  round  and  round  and  never  find  it  once 
interrupted.  Primeval  forest  and  tilled  field,  valley  and  hill, 
winding  river  and  pretty  town,  out-lying  farms  and  white  roofs 
of  comfortable  homesteads,  peeping  like  mushrooms  out  of  the 
trees,  interlacing  roads  and  great  unoccupied  spaces,  lay,  as  on  a 
mighty  circular  map,  far  below  us,  a  flood  of  sunshine  covering  all. 

Mountain  scenery  is  always  awe-inspiring.  Out  on  the 
solitary  heights  earth  seems  far  off  and  heaven  very  near,  and 
how  small  humanity  seems.  And  yet — and  yet — the  Power 
whose  works  are  manifold — whose  wisdom  is  beyond  our  ken, 
and  who  is  mindful  of  us  still,  made  such  beauties  for  all. 
Thought  travelled  far  beyond  our  shores  to  a  crowded  homeland, 
where  we  know  there  is  so  little  room  for  the  willing  ones,  those 
that  want  to  work  but  cannot  find  scope  for  their  energies,  and 
back  to  our  own  great  undeveloped  land — a  land  of  such  fertility 
and  varied  climate  that  everything  needed  for  the  use  of  man  can 
be  grown  here,  and  where,  as  our  Minister  for  Land  (Mr.  James 
Mitchell)  in  a  recent  public  speech,  quoting  Cecil  Rhodes'  words, 
"  So  little  done  and  so  much  to  do,"  said  "  How  true  these  were 
when  applied  to  Western  Australia." 

We  have  [he  remarked]  the  land,  and  the  money  in  the  Agricultural  Bank, 
to  assist  in  its  development.  The  Agricultural  Bank  Act  had  been  a  valuable 
aid  to  settlement,  and  he  had  drafted  an  amending  clause  liberalising  the  Act, 
which  he  felt  sure  would  be  accepted  by  the  Government.  The  Agricultural 
Bank  had  cleared  last  year  no  less  an  area  than  100,000  acres.  It  had  advanced 
^£330,000 — enough  money  to  keep  many  men  employed  during  the  whole  year  at 
£2 10s.  per  week.  Probably  4000  men  were  kept  busy  one  way  or  another  through 
the  operations  of  the  bank  for  the  past  twelve  months.  That  was  good,  but  it  did 
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not  satisfy  him.  He  wanted  10,000  men  kept  busy  clearing,  and  with  the  funds 
of  the  bank.  The  whole  State  was  benefited  by  the  efforts  of  the  farmers.  All 
he  wanted  was  increased  effort.  They  could  make  the  country  by  developing 
their  acres,  but  acres  could  not  be  developed  without  railways,  good  roads 
leading  to  the  railways,  and  an  efficient  water  supply — dam  sinking.  They 
must  spend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  getting  several  up-to-date  dam- 
sinking  plants  throughout  the  agricultural  districts.  That  question  was  now 
receiving  attention. 

For  people  who  want  to  emigrate  there  is  surely  something 
worth  thinking  about  in  this  ? 

Our  descent  from  Mount  Bakewell  was  not  accomplished 
without  diversions.  After  resting  for  a  short  time,  and  by  way 
of  afternoon  tea  finishing  up  the  oranges  in  our  baskets,  we 
gathered  up  our  belongings,  augmented  by  large  bunches  of 
flowers,  not  forgetting  the  camera,  which  my  friend  had  not  once 
used,  and  held  a  council  meeting  as  to  which  was  the  best  way  to 
get  down  to  the  plain  again — Mount  Bakewell  is  a  geographical 
puzzle  to  the  uninitiated. 

The  sun  was  getting  low  and  time  was  precious.  My  friend 
said  that  as  she  had  known  York  longer  than  I  she  would  lead 
the  way,  and  armed  with  the  camera,  a  basket  of  flowers,  and 
another,  empty,  hanging  on  her  arm,  she  started  off ;  the  school- 
girls followed,  and  unencumbered  dodged  in  and  out  of  the  trees 
picking  flowers.  I,  with  the  billycan,  now  horribly  black  after 
the  roasting  it  had  received  on  the  blackboy  fire,  a  basket  of 
flowers  also,  and  another  bunch  besides,  brought  up  the  rear  in 
some  trepidation  ;  it  was  horribly  steep. 

All  went  well  for  a  little  while,  but  our  conversation  gradually 
became  staccato.  We  found  we  had  to  be  careful  where  we 
stepped,  as  the  way  became  more  perpendicular  and  the  sun 
sinking  behind  the  mountains  lengthened  the  shadows.  We 
found  that  instead  of  standing  upright  we  should  have  to  lean 
backwards  if  we  wished  to  make  any  progress  at  all,  and  go  down 
on  our  heels.  Furthermore,  that  the  innocent-looking  green 
grasses  clothing  Mount  Bakewell's  sides  were  wicked  snares, 
covering  as  they  did  great  holes  in  the  earth,  into  which  one 
could  disappear  with  comparative  ease.  All  this  would  not  have 
mattered,  had  we  not  begun  to  feel  fagged  ;  we  had  been  walking 
practically  all  day.  I  did  not  dare  to  say  so,  but  I  knew  that  my 
knees  only  wanted  the  very  smallest  pretence  to  double  up,  and 
never,  as  I  felt  then,  undouble  again.  Perhaps  my  friend  guessed 
this,  for  she  went  resolutely  on  her  way,  assuring  me  at  intervals 
over  her  shoulder  that  "  going  down  hill  was  tremendous  fun  ; 
nothing  could  be  easier."  Alas,  for  poor  humanity !  While 
I  was  plodding  solemnly  after  her,  wondering  how  I  invert 
"Excelsior"  to  mean  a  battle-cry  for  "  downwards  "  instead  of 
"  upwards,"  I  heard  a  smothered  exclamation  and  a  sound  like 
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silk  tearing,  and  looking  up  hastily  I  beheld  my  friend  in  a  sitting 
position,  her  hat  on  the  back  of  her  head,  gaily  tobogganing  down 
the  mountain  side,  but  still  clutching  the  camera  and  the  basket 
of  flowers.  I  held  my  breath  as  she  went,  and  one  of  the  school- 
girls murmured  in  awe-struck  tones,  "  If  Mrs.  G could  only 

think  to  stick  the  camera  legs  in  the  earth,  she  could  easily  pull 
up  "  (as  if  any  one  could  think  under  such  circumstances).  But 
she  stopped  at  last,  and  when  we  got  to  her,  which  we  did  as 
quickly  as  possible,  we  found  her  sitting  in  a  hole,  her  hat  then 
at  an  acute  angle  over  one  eye  and  her  dress  rent  in  all  directions. 
We  were  profuse  in  our  expressions  of  sympathy,  but  she  inter- 
rupted us  abruptly,  remarking  to  me  : 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  feel,  but  I  can't  stand  up  ?  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  stand  up  again ;  my  knees  have  given  way." 

This  was  serious.  Night  was  coming  on  rapidly.  There  was 
still  some  awful  looking  precipices  to  get  over;  we  must  move 
somehow.  After  a  short  pause  I  assumed  the  leadership,  going 
slowly,  trusting  that  my  friend's  knees  would  think  better  of  their 
behaviour  and  permit  of  her  catching  us  up.  The  schoolgirls 
followed  cautiously.  Once  or  twice  I  turned  to  see  if  my  friend 
had  moved,  but  she  still  sat  in  the  hole,  looking,  as  one  of  the 
juveniles  irreverently  remarked,  "  like  a  picture  of  Buddha." 
Smiling  at  the  remark  and  its  truth,  I  started  on  again.  All  at 
once  the  earth  beneath  my  feet  shook,  and  before  I  realised  what 
was  happening,  a  concealed  rock  moved  from  its  ancient  bed, 
trembled  in  the  balance  for  a  second,  and  then,  helped  by  my 
weight,  slipped  and  rolled  fiercely  down  hill,  I  with  it.  How  far 
I  shall  never  know.  Trees,  rocks,  earth,  and  objects  generally 
seemed  to  get  irretrievably  mixed,  as  my  senses  undoubtedly  did, 
and  for  a  time  life  was  a  blank.  I  was  aroused  at  last  by  my 
hearing  my  friend  say  anxiously : 

"  You  are  surely  not  dead,  dear,  are  you  ?  " 

She  had  forgotten  all  about  her  own  woes  on  seeing  my  disaster, 
and  hastened  to  my  aid. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  I  replied,  still  dazed  from  my  rapid  flight, 
"  but  I've  lost  my  heel — that  is,"  hastily,  for  I  saw  horror  on  her 
countenance,  "  the  heel  of  one  boot,  the  other  is  split,  and  the 
billycan  crushed  beyond  all  redemption."  It  undoubtedly  was— 
I  am  not  very  thin — but  its  term  of  usefulness  had  not  ended 
without  mark.  My  clean  white  dress,  worn  for  the  first  time, 
was  one  mass  of  black  smudges,  which  coupled  with  clay  and 
grass  stains,  gave  me  an  appearance  of  hilarious  dissipation, 
which,  I  rather  suspected,  was  joy  to  the  school  companions. 
They  looked  neat,  comparatively  fresh,  while  we  grown-ups  were 
utterly  done,  and  complete  wrecks. 

After  a  prolonged  pause,  during  which  we  exchanged  experi- 
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ences,  we  set  off  again,  and  to  our  great  relief  found  a  cattle  track, 
which  led  us  without  further  mishap  down  to  the  plain.  It  was 
quite  dark  when  we  got  home,  thoroughly  tired  out  and  fearful  to 
behold.  My  friend  at  once  disappeared  to  her  bed,  saying  that 
she  would  not  get  up  for  a  week,  and  I,  feeling  that  I  would  have 
to  be  boiled  to  get  the  stiffness  out  of  my  muscles,  did  likewise. 
But  in  spite  of  my  manifold  aches,  and  the  fact  that  my  gait  for 
the  next  few  days  was  particularly  stilted,  I  would  readily  go  over 
the  day's  programme  for  another  glimpse  of  that  wonderful  view 
again  ;  but,  dear  readers,  please  remember  that,  not  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer,  or  even  in  the  depths  of  winter,  but  in  that  queen 
of  all  the  months  in  Australia  —  golden-haired  September,  is  it 
possible  to  see  such  glories  of  earth  and  sky. 

FRANCES  A.  WELLS. 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  to  these  pages 
from  oversea  readers. 

Education  of  Natives. 

An  address  delivered  at  Durban  before  a  meeting  of  the  Natal 
Native  Affairs  Reform  Committee  by  Mr.  Houghton,  of  Lovedale, 
contains  some  striking  views  as  to  higher  education  for  natives. 
Some  people,  the  South  African  News  observes,  hold  that  it 
is  quite  sufficient  if  the  natives  are  taught  the  three  E's  with, 
perhaps,  a  smattering  of  geography  in  addition.  They  seem  to 
fear  that  by  going  beyond  this  those  of  European  descent  may 
be  helping  to  foster  a  condition  of  mind  and  ambitions  on  the 
part  of  the  natives  which  might  prove  injurious  to  themselves 
as  well  as  to  the  white  population.  Mr.  Houghton  makes  it 
plain  that  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  relations  between  the  white  and  coloured  races  upon 
a  footing  that  will  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  both  it  is  necessary 
to  offer  the  studious  and  progressive  coloured  youth  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  on  his  studies  further  than  the  standards  now 
open  to  him.  One  point  which  he  makes  is  that  when  the 
native  youth  find  that  he  cannot  carry  his  curriculum  as  a 
student  further  than  the  School  Higher  he  is  obliged,  if  he  is 
determined  not  to  stop  at  that  stage,  to  go  outside  South  Africa 
to  gain  his  object.  Mr.  Houghton  tells  us  that  within  the  last 
few  years  no  less  than  between  100  and  400  of  tthese  young  men 
have  gone  out  of  the  country  because  they  could  not  get  the 
education  they  desired  on  the  spot.  The  large  difference  between 
the  figures  of  this  estimate  may  appear  to  make  the  reliability 
of  the  statistics  somewhat  doubtful,  but  even  if  the  minimum 
number  should  be  regarded  as  nearer  the  mark,  it  is  evident  that 
the  consequences  of  allowing  such  a  system  to  continue  must 
in  the  end  prove  seriously  detrimental. 

Natal  and  Asiatics. 

Commenting  on  the  Asiatic  question  in  the  Cape  Times,  Mr. 
Rose  remarks  :  As  a  newcomer,  and  one  familiar  to  the  conditions 

which  prevail  in  Natal,  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  extent  of 

• 

\ 
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what  is  called  in  that  colony  the  "  coolie  "  trade  in  this  city.  In 
your  article  you  state  that  from  1904  to  1906  some  1,300  European 
general  dealers  closed  their  doors — presumably  throughout  the 
Colony — while  in  the  same  period  the  number  of  licences  issued 
to  non-Europeans  increased.  Mr.  Van  der  Byl  tells  us  at 
Claremont  42  out  of  64  general  dealers'  licences  are  held  by 
Asiatics,  and  also  that  out  of  249  butchers  in  the  peninsula  no 
fewer  than  100  are  Asiatics.  It  is  evident  that  the  matter  is  a 
serious  one,  and  especially  so  when  a  trade  like  that  of  a  butcher, 
in  which  special  attention  to  cleanliness  is  imperative,  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Asiatics.  In  Natal  the  white  trader  in  the 
country  districts  has  disappeared,  driven  out  by  the  Indian  trader. 
The  man  who  carried  on  a  useful  occupation,  and  reared  a  family 
to  become  citizens  of  the  State,  has  been  supplanted  by  an  alien 
who  contributes  little  or  nothing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  State, 
and  who,  by  reason  of  his  habits  and  inherited  instincts,  can 
never  become  a  useful  citizen.  It  is  difficult  to  discuss  the 
problem  fully,  because  one  shrinks  from  giving  offence  to  those 
Asiatic  members  of  the  community  who  represent  the  best 
elements  of  their  race,  and  who  would  be  an  ornament  to  any 
community ;  but  the  truth  remains  that  the  prejudice  against 
the  Indian  invasion  is  at  bottom  founded  on  the  imperious  instinct 
of  self-preservation.  The  Indian,  admitted  to  our  shores,  has  an 
abstract  right,  perhaps,  to  all  the  privileges  and  opportunities  we 
enjoy ;  but  is]  it  to  the  interests  of  the  community  to  permit 
the  unrestricted  exercise  of  the  gift  ? 

From  Cape  to  Cairo. 

A  further  communication,  written  on  board  the  Government 
steamer  which  plies  between  Gondokoro  and  Khartum,  has  been 
received  from  Dr.  Beattie,  of  the  South  African  College,  who 
has  been  conducting  a  magnetic  survey  throughout  the  length 
of  Africa.  According  to  the  news  received  in  Cape  Town,  Dr. 
Beattie,  after  an  arduous  journey,  had  then  arrived  within  a 
hundred  miles'  distance  of  Gondokoro,  where  he  anticipated 
meeting  the  steamer  which  would  carry  him  to  the  north.  In 
the  course  of  a  letter,  dated  December  5,  Dr.  Beattie  writes : 

"  I  reached  Gondokoro  on  November  25  to  find  that  a  special 
steamer  had  left  the  day  before  for  Khartum  !  I  had  to  spend 
just  a  week  there.  The  magistrate  gave  me  a  house  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  my  tent  was  pitched  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  river.  At  night  I  could  hear  the  hippos  grunting,  and  the 
place  from  which  the  boys  drew  water  was  infested  with  crocodiles. 
No  accident  happened,  however.  Every  night  at  Gondoroko 
the  telegraphist  sends  over  a  number  of  Keuter's  telegrams,  so 
that  we  were  in  touch  with  the  world.  The  progress  of  the 
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post-boat  was  also  given,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  day  late; 
when  it  got  within  sight  of  Gondoroko  it  went  ashore  on  a 
sandbank,  and  stayed  there  sixteen  hours.  It  started  on  its 
return  journey  two  and  a  half  days  late.  The  boats  are  quite 
good.  Cabins,  hot  and  cold  baths,  electric  light,  a  mosquito- 
proof  house  on  the  promenade  deck,  and  quite  a  nice  little 
dining-saloon  in  which  one  does  not  dine.  The  only  drawback 
is  that  one  has  to  make  one's  own  arrangements  for  food ;  only 
in  January  and  February  is  a  caterer  on  board.  Most  men  take 
a  cook  and  a  personal  servant  down  to  Khartum  with  them.  I 
have  met  several  Sudan  officials ;  in  nearly  every  case  they  are 
officers  seconded  for  service  here,  and  a  good  many  of  them 
were  in  South  Africa  during  the  war.  They  are  much  better 
paid  than  the  Uganda  people,  but  there  is  no  pension  for  them. 
The  sudd  is  really  an  old  friend.  I  find  I  saw  it  first  in  a  small 
way  to  the  west  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  then  after  leaving 
Entebbe.  Hereabouts  the  marshes  in  the  low  land  between 
the  hills  are  simply  sudd.  The  only  difference  in  the  Nile  proper 
is  that  these  marshes,  instead  of  being  at  the  most  half  a  mile 
wide,  are  there  anything  from  five  to  twenty  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  main  stream.  Sometimes  the  vegetation  is  papyrus, 
rising  to  about  twenty  feet  above  the  water ;  what  it  roots  on 
I  do  not  know,  but  there  is  water  between  one  papyrus  stem 
and  another,  although  the  whole  of  it  is  sufficiently  solid  for  a 
man  to  walk  on.  When  the  river  and  marsh  water  are  high, 
and  the  wind  is  strong,  great  masses  of  this  vegetation  are  blown 
loose  and  float  down  the  river ;  just  at  present  there  are  a  few 
small  islands  coming  down,  but  in  the  wet  season  these  islands 
are  large  and  numerous;  usually  a  big  one  sticks  at  a  sharp 
corner;  the  following  ones  bank  upon  it,  and  in  a  day  or  two, 
the  channel  may  be  blocked  for  miles.  The  steamers  are  at 
times  caught,  then  the  sailors  have  to  go  out  with  poles  and 
push  off  pieces  until  the  wedging  island  is  removed ;  after  that 
there  is  a  general  break-up  of  the  obstruction,  and  the  steamer 


A  Swaziland  Ceremony. 

Although  the  Swazi  nation  has  neglected  a  good  many  of  its 
customs  since  the  late  war,  there  are  still  some  which  they  keep  up 
with  great  enthusiasm.  A  correspondent  of  a  Cape  paper  visited 
the  royal  kraal  to  witness  the  annual "  Nguala,"  or  first  green  mealie 
dance.  The  previous  evening  a  fat  beast  was  slaughtered,  and  on 
the  following  morning,  after  great  feasting  and  merrymaking,  the 
dance  commenced.  Although  most  of  the  Swaziland  rivers  were  in 
flood,  an  enormous  number  of  natives  were  present,  and  each  tribe 
was  to  be  seen  carrying  their  pots  and  kalabashes  of  yshwala 
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(Kafir  beer).  The  dance  itself  was  truly  an  imposing  sight. 
There  were  about  five  hundred  dancers,  belonging  to  the 
Mkadhlela  and  Ugulubi  regiments,  led  by  Chief  Malunge 
Dhlamini,  of  the  Zambode  Koyal  Kraal.  The  dress  of  the 
dancers  consisted  of  two  white  ostrich  feathers  in  their  hair, 
ruffles  of  feathers  about  their  necks,  and  hair  from  ox-tails 
hanging  from  both  their  arms/  near  the  elbows,  and  usual 
mahergas  (Kafir  handkerchiefs)  tied  about  the  loins ;  assegais 
and  shield  completed  the  uniform.  The  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  distinguished  by  red  ribbon  in  their  hair.  When 
the  dance  was  in  full  swing,  the  young  king  (a  child  of  about 
eleven  years,  who  has  an  extremely  pleasant  face  and  happy 
expression)  paraded  in  the  centre  of  the  ring  with  his  regiment 
(the  Malondolozi)  and  danced  with  the  troop  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  any  of  them.  The  swaying  of  the  ostrich  feathers, 
and  the  weird  chanting  of  the  dancing,  made  the  scene  appear 
altogether  barbarous,  and  one  wondered  if  it  were  safe  to  be  so 
close  an  observer  of  such  an  uncivilised  ceremony.  It  brought 
back  forcibly  to  mind  the  tales  one  has  read  of  savage  South 
Africa.  To  enhance  the  scene  the  dance  was  held  in  a  valley 
surrounded  by  rivers  and  mountains.  Lobetsebeni — the  old  queen 
— who  was  watching  the  scene  from  the  pavillion  erected  for 
the  occasion,  would  at  intervals  enter  the  ring,  advance  before 
the  young  king  and  Prince  Malunge,  bow,  and  dance  back  again. 
Hand  in  hand,  eleven  of  the  wives  of  the  prince  danced  before 
their  lord.  Their  headdress  was  yellow  and  red,  yellow  scarves 
round  their  shoulders,  and  black  Isidwaba.  The  heat  was 
excessive,  but  the  dancers  appeared  indefatigable,  and  as  the 
day  lengthened  out  the  excitement  grew  more  and  more  intense, 
A  large  amount  of  tshwala  was  consumed,  but  the  dance  ended 
peaceably  soon  after  sundown,  and  the  natives,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  invited  to  remain  for  the  night  at  the  kraal, 
dispersed  toward  their  respective  huts. 

Cotton  Prospects  in  East  Africa. 

In  his  annual  report  on  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  the 
Governor  observes  :  "  The  most  notable  increases  in  the  value  of 
exports  are  those  in  cotton,  fibre,  ivory  and  wool.  Of  these 
cotton  shows  an  increased  value  of  £4,068,  and  everything  points 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  this  industry.  The  decision  of  the 
Government  to  purchase  all  ivory  in  the  possession  of  the  natives 
at  Rs.  4  per  lb.,  irrespective  of  weight,  resulted  in  an  increased 
export  to  the  value  of  £3,334 — an  amount  which  should  be  con- 
siderably higher  during  the  current  year.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  large  quantities  of  ivory  are  still  being  smuggled  across  the 
frontiers,  and  until  it  is  found  possible  to  establish  an  effective 
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preventive  system  on  the  frontiers  this  is  bound  to  continue.  In 
view  of  the  great  progress  made  in  German  East  Africa  in  the 
development  of  the  fibre  industry,  the  small  increase  of  £1,531  in 
the  value  of  fibre  exported  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  season  was  a  dry  one. 
Conditions,  however,  seem  now  to  have  improved,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  considerable  strides  will  be  made  in  the  near  future.  The 
increase  in  the  value  of  wool  exported,  though  slight,  is  interesting 
in  view  of  the  great  hopes  which  are  entertained  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  sheep  industry. 

Decrease  in  Exports. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  net  decrease  of  £16,679  in  the  value 
of  exports — a  most  disappointing  record.  The  chief  commodities 
at  fault  are  copra,  hides  and  skins,  and  rubber.  Copra  shows  a 
falling  off  of  £5,099,  due  to  shortage  of  labour  and  consequent  want 
of  care  of  the  trees.  The  abolition  of  slavery  has  deprived  the 
Arabs  on  the  coast  strip  of  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  the 
cultivation  of  cocoanut  trees,  and  the  plantations  have  conse- 
quently been  neglected  with  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  trade.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  state  of  affairs  may  be  remedied.  The  large  fall  of 
£12,131  in  hides  and  skins  points  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of 
animals  is  becoming  exhausted.  The  decreased  exports  from 
Uganda  and  German  East  Africa  through  our  ports  all  point  to 
the  same  conclusion.  The  export  of  rubber  has  decreased  in 
value  by  about  half,  which  is  not  encouraging,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  progress  made  in  the  cultivated  rubber  may  tend  to  an 
improvement  in  this  respect. 

A  Cape  Rebel's  complaint. 

"  Cape  Eebel,"  one  of  the  Cape  papers  informs  us,  has  written 
a  letter  from  Germiston  to  the  official  organ  of  Het  Volk,  in  which 
he  complains  that  General  Botha's  Government  has  done  nothing 
for  the  Cape  rebels.  He  says  :  I  am  a  Cape  rebel  myself.  I 
think  the  Government  owes  the  rebels  a  great  deal,  for  they  have 
done  a  great  deal  for  the  Transvaal  Government.  It  is  to  a  great 
extent  due  to  them  that  the  war  could  last  so  long.  Can  the 
conscience  of  our  leaders  leave  them  at  rest  when  they  think  of 
the  promises  made  to  these  people,  which  have  not  been  carried 
out  ?  Or  will  the  Government  admit  that  it  has  not  treated  the 
rebels  well  and  still  do  something  for  them?  Seeing  that  the 
Government  is  doing  so  much  for  the  old  officials,  of  whom  many 
were  never  on  commando,  and  never  fired  a  shot  at  the  enemy,  I 
think  we  rebels  have  the  fullest  right  also  to  expect  something,  or 
otherwise  we  must  exclaim  that  a  crying  injustice  has  been  done 
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to  us,  and  that  it  is  a  shame  for  our  leaders  to  overlook  to-day 
men  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal. 


Canada  and  Preference. 

Some  time  has  elapsed  since  Mr.  Roblin,  Premier  of  Manitoba, 
made  his  speech  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  North-west  Com- 
mercial Travellers'  Association.  It  attracted  considerable  attention 
in  Canada,  as  it  was  delivered  just  before  the  General  Election  took 
place.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  recall  the  gist  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed.  Mr.  Roblin  said  he  might  be  encroaching  upon 
dangerous  ground,  because  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  domestic 
affairs  of  their  own  country  Canadians  rather  resented  interference 
by  outsiders.  He  therefore  appreciated  the  delicacy  of  any  reference 
to  the  conditions  that  obtained  in  the  Motherland,  but,  as  a  man 
who  loved  the  British  flag  and  desired  the  continuation  of  the 
relations  which  existed  at  the  present  time,  in  the  circumstances 
he  thought  they  were  justified  in  expressing  their  fears,  and,  if 
possible,  in  averting  what  might  be  a  misfortune.  If  the  Socialists 
of  England,  while  they  might  be  honest  men,  should  dominate  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  he  was  afraid  there  would  be  a 
change  in  the  relations  with  the  colonies.  The  Parliament  of 
Canada  had  implanted  in  its  fiscal  policy  the  principle  that  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Empire  there  should  be  preference  for  the 
Briton  over  the  foreigner.  One  hundred  thousand  American 
people  had  come  to  Canada  that  year,  and  the  number  would 
increase  year  by  year.  If  these  immigrants  realised  that  by  virtue 
of  being  British  subjects  they  would  get  such  recognition  from 
Great  Britain  as  the  citizens  of  another  country  would  not  get,  it 
would  weld  them  more  effectually  to  British  institutions.  In  1776 
an  indifferent  British  Parliament  refused  to  consider  the  wishes  of 
the  colonies,  it  was  too  late  to  make  amends  when  those  colonies 
had  withdrawn  for  ever  from  the  Empire. 

Lord  Selborne  on  Rhodesian  Progress. 

Speaking  at  the  Second  Annual  Rhodesian  Dinner,  Lord 
Selborne  said  that  when  he  first  went  to  Rhodesia  he  found  an 
atmosphere  of  profound  gloom.  Every  moment  he  spent  there 
was  occupied  with  deputations.  There  were  grievances  and 
depression  everywhere  and  the  relations  between  the  people  and 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  were  very  far  from  ideal.  He 
did  not  say  there  were  no  differences  of  opinion  now  between  the 
people  of  Rhodesia  and  the  directors  of  the  Chartered  Company. 
To  say  there  were  none  would  be  an  exaggeration,  but  he  did 
say  that  a  wholly  different  atmosphere  existed  in  the  relationship 
of  the  shareholders  of  the  company  and  the  people  of  Rhodesia, 
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whose  loyal  co-operation  was  essential  for  the  future  of  Ehodesia. 
That  happy  result  had  been  obtained  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  of  Khodesia  and  the  Chartered  Company.  When  he  last 
went  to  Ehodesia  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  himself. 
Instead  of  profound  gloom  he  found  everywhere  smiling  faces. 
They  had  there  an  administration  which  reproduced  all  the  best 
traditions  of  the  British  Empire.  They  had  a  country  in  whose 
future  he  most  profoundly  believed,  not  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  minerals,  although  the  country  was  really  only  scratched. 
If  he  were  not  doing  an  injustice  to  the  pioneers,  he  would 
suggest  that  what  they  had  looked  for  hitherto  were  not  minerals, 
but  the  traces  of  old  workings.  He  believed  equally  in  the 
agricultural  future  of  the  country,  and  what  was  better  than 
minerals,  and  better  than  agriculture,  they  had  there  a  splendid 
people.  The  influence  of  that  people  in  South  Africa  was  going 
to  be  very  great. 

Lord  Grey  and  Cecil  Rhodes. 

On  the  same  occasion  Lord  Grey  said  one  of  the  happiest 
duties  while  in  Canada  when  the  mail  came  in,  was  to  read  the 
Ehodesian  pages  in  the  South  African  newspapers,  and  he  read 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  some  time  ago  that,  owing  to  the 
determined  manner  in  which  the  citizens  of  Ehodesia  maintained 
their  obligation  to  their  founder  to  preserve  in  all  its  integrity 
what  was  known  as  the  "  Ehodes  clause,"  72  per  cent,  of  over- 
seas imports  were  of  British  origin.  Next  to  Ehodes,  Alfred  Beit 
had  been  the  best  friend  of  Ehodesia,  and  his  help  was  reaching 
them  continually,  like  that  of  Ehodes,  from  the  grave.  It  was 
through  the  assistance  of  his  bequests  that  they  had  been  able  to 
extend  their  railways  to  Blinkwater,  and  thereby  to  bring  about 
a  much  closer  connection  between  Bulawayo  and  Beira.  It  used 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  his  old  friend  Ehodes,  that  if  they  could 
secure  the  unification  or  the  federation  of  Australia,  then  un- 
federated,  and  secondly,  that  of  South  Africa,  then  unfederated, 
in  addition  to  Canada,  already  federated,  they  would  have  paved 
the  way  towards  the  federation  of  the  Empire.  Cecil  Ehodes, 
had  he  lived,  he  was  convinced,  would  have  been  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  of  the  Empire,  and  it  remained  with  them  and  with 
Ehodesia  to  do  everything  in  their  power,  in  duty  to  their 
founder,  to  promote  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  principle  in 
every  way  that  would  add  to  the  cohesion,  the  stability,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Empire.  Nothing  could  take  from  those  who 
were  dead  and  from  those  who  had  fallen  the  glorious  conscious- 
ness that  they  had  all  won  and  all  participated  in  attaining  the 
ideal  of  their  founder,  Ehodes,  in  fortifying  the  British  Empire, 
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and  adding  to  the  Dominions  of  the  British  Crown  a  province 
which  in  years  to  come  would  add  to  its  dignity,  strength,  and 
glory. 

Ceylon  Electoral  Reforms. 

Keplying  to  the  Governor  of  Ceylon  who  had  forwarded  to 
the  Colonial  Office  memorials  from  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ceylon  praying  for  reforms  in  the  constitution  of  the  Legis- 
lative and  Executive  Councils  of  the  colony,  Lord  Crewe  says : 
"I  have  had  the  advantage  of  discussing  the  matter  with  you 
personally  while  you  were  in  this  country,  and  Colonel  Seely  has 
received  on  my  behalf  a  deputation  of  Ceylonese  gentlemen  whose 
views  were  in  general  accordance  with  those  expressed  in  the 
memorials.  I  will  deal  first  with  the  question  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Executive  Council.  In  four  of  the  memorials  it  is  sug- 
gested that  one  or  more  unofficial  members  should  be  added  to 
this  Council.  On  this  point  I  regret  that  I  cannot  see  my  way  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  memorialists.  I  turn  now  to  the  question 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council,  which  is  the 
principal  subject  of  the  memorials.  The  memorialists  agree  in 
asking  for  the  introduction  of  an  elective  element  into  the  Council, 
and  in  advocating  the  abolition  of  the  present  system  of  racial 
representation  in  favour  of  representation  by  districts.  After  full 
consideration  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter 
change  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  community." 

Lord  Crewe's  Observations. 

"  No  doubt,  if  it  were  possible  to  introduce  adult  suffrage  or  some 
other  very  wide  franchise,  the  system  of  local  representation  would 
be  satisfactory,  but  it  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  Ceylon  is  yet 
ripe  for  so  radical  a  reform.  With  a  restricted  franchise,  based 
on  an  educational  qualification,  the  power  of  election  would 
necessarily  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  very  small  section  of  the  com- 
munity— a  section  composed  of  men  who,  by  the  very  education 
which  qualified  them  to  vote,  would  have  acquired  views  divergent 
from,  or  even  antagonistic  to,  those  held  by  the  great  majority  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  It  seems  obvious  also  that  the  qualified 
electors  would  be  found  mostly  among  the  professional  and 
trading  classes,  who  can  have  little  in  common  with  the  agri- 
culturists, who  form  two-thirds  of  the  population.  Members  of 
Council  elected  in  such  circumstances  would  have  no  claim  to 
voice  the  popular  opinion,  and  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  less 
representative  than  the  unofficial  members  nominated  under  the 
present  system,  which  secures  that  every  race  in  the  island  should 
be  represented  in  the  legislature." 
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Racial  Representation  Maintained. 

"  I  consider  the  principle  of  racial  representation  should  be  main- 
tained, but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  introduction  of  an  elected 
element  into  the  Council  is  impossible.  In  present  circumstances 
I  do  not  think  that  (even  with  the  safeguard  that  there  shall  be 
representatives  of  every  race  on  the  present  lines),  it  is  possible 
to  devise  any  satisfactory  system  by  which  the  Kandyan,  Low- 
country  Sinhalese,  Tamil,  and  Mohammedan  members  could  be 
elected  by  the  different  sections  of  the  population  belonging  to 
their  respective  races.  For  the  reasons  which  I  have  suggested 
the  members  of  these  races  who  would  be  qualified  as  electors 
under  any  system  of  franchise  which  could  conceivably  be  adopted 
at  present  must  necessarily  be  few  in  number  and  not  repre- 
sentative of  their  fellow-countrymen ;  and  I  consider,  therefore, 
that  the  members  who  are  to  represent  these  communities  must 
continue  to  be  nominated  until  Ceylon  is  ripe  for  a  wide  extension 
of  the  franchise  on  democratic  lines.  I  am,  however,  prepared  to 
agree  to  the  appointment  of  an  additional  representative  of  the 
Low- country  Sinhalese." 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

IT  has  been  a  very  dull  month  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  but 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  period  the  favourable  monetary 
position,  as  evidenced  by  the  reduction  in  the  Bank  rate  to  3  per 
cent.,  has  begun  to  have  a  strengthening  effect  on  securities 
generally.  The  investing  and  speculating  public  seems  to  be 
suffering  from  the  reactionary  lassitude  that  follows  a  big  boom, 
such  as  there  has  been  in  rubber  shares. 

Whereas  new  issues  of  a  gilt-edged  character  have  on  the 
whole  been  unfavourably  received,  the  offer  at  92  per  cent,  of 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  3J  per  cent.  Debenture  stock  to  the 
amount  of  two-and-a-half  millions  sterling  met  with  a  good 
response,  the  lists  were  closed  early  and  the  stock  can  now  be 
obtained  only  at  a  premium.  Being  guaranteed  by  the  Indian 
Government  the  security  is,  of  course,  of  the  very  highest  class 
and  is  available  for  trustee  investments. 

Canada  has  been  represented  in  the  new  issue  market  by  two 
cities  particularly  prominent  in  the  public  eye  just  now.  In  the 
first  place  there  was  the  city  of  Edmonton  which  occupies  such 
an  important  position  with  reference  to  the  rapidly  developing 
wheat-growing  area  in  the  Canadian  North-West.  Debentures 
to  the  amount  of  something  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling, 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J%  Stockj*        .     .     . 

O/0             ,,          (I)             ... 

§%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

85,304,848 
66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1931 
1948 
1926 

95* 

83 
69£ 

8f 
B| 

3& 

Quarterly. 
» 
a 

%  Eupee  Paper  1854-5 
IRQfi  7 

0      »            >«      iwo-i 

•• 

(a) 
1916 

94£ 
79| 

ICO  CO 

HHIHCC 

WO 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 

I4 

100 

100 
100 

80 
143 
89J 

Si 
5* 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+|th  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2$%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +} 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 
5i 

7 

100 
100 

100 

103 

112 

143$ 

4£g 

m 
*i 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £j 

1,948,101$ 

4 

100 

99 

5$ 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4$%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  It) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits  (t) 
Madras  and  South  Mahratta     .      .      . 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3$%  red.  mort.  debs  
Eohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 

4,  601,  898  $ 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379,580 

4& 

9 

4 
3 
4 
4 
5 

I* 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1171 
117 
81 
105* 
96 
99$ 
104 
1101 
85| 
131$ 
103 

| 

1 

3A 
4 

311 

I 

*& 

4*§ 

South  Indian  4$%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

425,000 
1,000,000 

41 
7| 

100 
100 

116$ 
104* 

31B 
*& 

71 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do  3$/  deb  stock  red  

1,000,000 
500,000 

7* 
3i 

100 
100 

134* 
87 

? 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do  5y  debenture  stock        .... 

800,000 
550  000 

5* 
5 

100 
100 

97$ 
104 

6J 

4.3. 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,] 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

59$ 

*$ 

Hi 

64,000 

12 

12i 

42 

3  9 

°T?J 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

bearing  interest  at  4J  per  cent.,  were  offered  at  103,  through  the 
Bank  of  Montreal.  In  view  of  the  prospective  importance  of 
Edmonton  as  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  centres  of  the 
Dominion,  the  credit  of  the  city  is  likely  to  continue  on  a  rising 
scale  and  good  chances  of  capital  appreciation  are  therefore 
offered  to  an  investor  in  the  issue. 

Then  there  was  also  an  issue  by  Vancouver,  the  capital  of 
British  Columbia,  a  province  that  is  receiving  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  emigrants  now  proceeding  from  the  Mother-country 
to  Canada.  This  older  established  municipality  was  able  to 
command  lOOJ  for  4  per  cent,  stock,  the  security,  of  course,  being 
of  the  highest. 

With  the  closing  of  the  financial  year  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Eailway,  dividend  discussion  is  rife.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what 
the  directors  can  pay — the  excellence  of  the  past  half-year's  results 
as  shown  by  the  monthly  revenue  statements  and  the  weekly 
traffic  returns  afford  abundant  evidence  that  a  largely  increased  dis- 

2  H  2 
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CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter!  [Guaranteed 
colonial/  >   by  Great 

, 
1,500,000 

1910 

101 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

102 

3T7B 

3£%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,676,830 

1909-34 

99£ 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

1,947,023 
8,594,877 

1910-35 
1938 

lOOz 
91a 

5 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2J%       »             »     8 

1,592,105 

1947 

79 

BJ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85£z 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      .     . 
5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

101 
109 

4i 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „        Debs.       . 

205,000 

1928 

101 

m 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA, 

3%  Stock    .... 

164,000 

1949 

81 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

85£ 

3& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 
Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
>ermanent 

100 

81 

4 

SH 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

103 

3£i 

| 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
504,196 

1923 
drawings 

102 

92z 

? 

[1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

108 

4T38 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

103 

311 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  8J%  Bonds      .     . 

1,169,844 

1929 

94 

4-A 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

101 

8$ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

102 

8} 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

103 

4 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

tribution  could  be  declared — the  question  is  as  to  what  policy  they 
decide  to  adopt ;  and  the  prophets  are  divided  into  almost  equal 
camps.  In  the  case  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  the  final  results 
are  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  so  that  its  impending 
dividend  announcement  is  of  secondary  importance,  but  there  also 
the  available  surplus  will,  of  course,  show  a  substantial  increase. 

Satisfactory  results  are  shown  by  the  half-yearly  accounts  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal.  The  profits  for  the  period  amounted  to 
£163,924,  and  after  payment  of  two  quarterly  dividends  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  there  is  sufficient  balance  to  increase 
the  undivided  surplus  from  £124,068  to  £140,047,  in  addition  to 
the  "rest"  of  £2,465,753.  Other  figures  of  the  balance-sheet 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares    . 

1,500,000 

7 

$100 

201f 

3^8 

Do.  4%  Preference    . 

£11,328,082 

4 

Stock 

106 

BJ 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

107 

3/g 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock    .  '••"«'' 

£25,315,001 

4 

108o; 

8ft 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

30| 

nil! 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  .     . 

£3,420,000 

5 

110 

^ 

Do.  5%  2nd         „         -  .     . 

£2,530,000 

5 

102 

4 

Do.  4%  3rd          „           ,     . 

£7,168,055 

nil. 

65£ 

nil. 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed        .      . 

£9,840,011 

4 

93& 

41 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    . 

£4,270,375 

5 

128 

3& 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock   . 

£15,821,571 

4 

103J 

3H 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

252 

3f| 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

75i 

4 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

9 

$50 

£2ll 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

29s.  per  sh. 

1 

27 

5^?s 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

50s.  per  sh. 

10* 

•ingi 

05 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

60,000 

8 

5 

6i 

8r 

25,000 

8 

3 

s| 

7§ 

British  Columbia  Elec-\Def. 

£600,000 

8 

Stock 

"5 

5i 

trie  Railway    .     .     ./Prefd. 

£600,000 

6 

Stock 

125' 

4| 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 
(a?)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-81 

94 

4 

3%  Sterling 
4%  Inscribed  Stock 

325,000 
320,000 

1947 
1913-38* 

81 
101 

$ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

^/o               »                   >» 

455,647 

1935 

108x 

3J 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

104 

m 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
(»)  Ex  dividend. 

include  deposits  amounting  to  £40,056,652,  a  note  circulation  of 
£2,457,436 ;  while  on  the  assets  side,  gold  and  silver  coin 
amounts  to  £1,403,984,  Government  demand  notes  stand  at 
£3,151,691,  call  and  short  loans  and  amounts  with  agencies  and 
banks  abroad  at  £18,537,461,  and  current  loans  and  discounts  and 
other  assets  at  £21,283,836.  By  the  way,  the  bank  has  removed 
its  New  York  agency,  which  was  opened  as  long  ago  as  January 
1859,  into  premises  of  its  own  in  Wall  Street,  and  is  likely  in  the 
future  to  play  a  still  more  prominent  part  in  the  financial  district 
of  that  city. 
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Witness  is  borne  to  the  prosperity  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  progressive  of  Australian  States  by  the  latest  report  of  the 
Western  Australian  Bank.  The  net  profits  for  the  half-year 
amounted  to  ^27,945.  The  dividend  is  maintained  at  the  rate  of 
20  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  although  this  has  to  be  paid  on  an 
increased  capital,  the  undivided  profit  is  augmented  by  £8,756  to 
£31,192.  During  the  year  2,500  new  shares  were  issued  at  big 
premiums,  and  by  this  means,  when  the  subscribers  have  completed 
their  payments,  the  capital  will  be  increased  by  £25,000,  and  the 
reserve  fund  by  £40,000.  At  the  meeting  of  shareholders  the 
chairman  was  able  to  report  excellent  progress  in  practically  all 
the  State's  industries  except  gold  and,  even  regarding  that,  he  was 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

9,686,300 

1933 

105 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

1%  ;;     ;;  i 

16,464,545 
12,480,000 

1924 
1935 

88* 

3|5 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

§  Inscribed,  1885      . 

5,970,000 

1920 

101* 

4 

\        „        1889  (t) 

t 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 

98 
100 

4f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%          „         (0  .     . 

5,211,331 

1929-49f 

85* 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

102 

313 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  t) 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

102 

si 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

1,359,300 
6,269,000 

1916 
1916-7-36* 

101 
102 

sf1 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

3|%        „            „      (t) 

2,517,800 

1939 

3S 

3%         „            „      (Z 

839,500 

1916-26J 

89£  x 

3i1r 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

.»%     ..      .,   M 

2,760,100 

1916  $  or 

84o3 

3T95 

Lr     ' 

after. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1 

4%  Inscribed    .     .     . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

101 

311 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3£%      „            fl  .     . 
3%        „             4  .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 

87* 

3| 
3| 

jl  May—  1  Nov. 

3%        „            0  .     . 

2,500,000 

1927J 

90 

3I5ff 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

1'ASMANIA. 

3£%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 

4,156,500 

1920-40* 

98 

3^ 

) 

4%          „           |f 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

loij 

4 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%                            .  (t) 

450,000 

1Q90  40+ 

OKI 

07 

J.  i/^jU  —  ttv/  ( 

00$ 

J 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 
(*)  Ex  dividend. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

m 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

100 

4.1 

Melbourne         Trams) 
Trust  4£%  Debs.      .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

103 

** 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4£%  Debs. 

128^700 

1919 

103 

4| 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .      . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

44 

1  Jan,  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

4 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yie^96 
_J,124 
35,047 
.04,253 
333,295 

BAIL  WAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 
Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
320,000 

40,000 
125,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 
£620,000 

£1,067,137 

£711,340 
20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

6 

t 

14 
10 
14 

4 

3 

7 
^ 
4 

5J 
£4* 
15 

Til 

5 

5 
100 
100 

40 
20 
25 
100 
5 
100  - 
5 
locald 

100    _ 

4*  , 
9ft     ' 

102  j,  802,  074 

1 
;MPA 

Price. 

NIES. 

i          i 

Yield. 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .      .      . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced                                     / 

100 

21?™ 
20  ^ 

/o 

97£ 

10°°* 

! 

5t 

4|l 

6S 

Australian  Agricultural  £25       .      .      . 
South  Australian  Company       .     . 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  57  Cum.  Pref  

not  at  all  despondent,  maintaining,  as  he  did,  that  there  was  plen 
of  gold  in  the  State  waiting  for  further  prospecting. 

The  Bank  of  New  Zealand's  dividend  account  recorded  last 
month  is  now  supplemented  by  cablegrams  giving  details  of  the 
annual  report.  The  net  profit  for  the  financial  year  is  £314,386, 
making,  with  £60,998  brought  forward,  a  total  of  £375,384. 
After  deducting  £40,000  for  interest  on  the  Guaranteed  stock, 
£15,000  in  reduction  of  bank  premises  and  £50,000  for  interim 
dividends  on  Preference  and  Ordinary  shares,  there  remains 
£270,384  available  for  distribution.  This  is  allocated  as  follows  : 
£18,750  for  a  dividend  of  3|  per  cent,  on  the  Preference  shares, 
making  8f  per  cent,  for  the  year,  £37,500  for  a  dividend  of  5  per 
cent,  and  bonus  of  2J  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares  making  12J- 
per  cent,  for  the  year,  £150,000  to  the  reserve  fund,  bringing  that 
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NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3J%  Stock  (*)    .     .     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 
13,754,532 
9,659,980 

1914 
1929 
1940 
1945 

106 

8J 

8f 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. ' 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

110 

4, 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

104 

4p 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  12*% 

10§ 

3g 

— 

)o.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

100 

4 

April—  Oct. 

•ristchurch   6%| 
linage  Loan.     ./ 

200,000 

1926 

121 

*& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

leton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

120 

4T^. 

j 

NEW  So*  Hbr'  Bd'  5%1 

300,000 

1920 

105 

*& 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Inscrilbebs.  '. 

200,000 

1928 

106 

4f 

) 

3|%      „      IBank  of  N.Z.| 
3%        i>      rares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  13% 

5§ 

5f 

Jan.  —  July. 

>%Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

96 

5| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

VICTOR.  Cons.  Bds.j 

443,100 

1934 

107 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed,  I  „•     *     •< 

01°,                  -t  6%  Impts..) 

°2^            ii            *»  '                      } 

100,000 

1914-29 

108 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

J>/          '          /A  works  . 

130,000 

1929 

119 

4T% 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*Vo                >f              \*7 

165,000 

1933 

102 

4| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

QUEENSLAND.  '•     4%| 

150,000 

1925 

102 

8| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

4%  Bonds   .     . 

4%  Inscribed  Sto              *  yield  ^^ated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
rf2/c          >»               »              f  £6  13s.  4'i.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 

3%            „               „             j  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

SOUTH  AUP?  UTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 

4%  Bonds 

4%olnscr      Title> 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3% 

*^/O              fiAT^T?     C^ClT  O"WV 

Y0  Bonds 
^Inscr      Title> 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4 
y 

4£%  Bonds.     .     .    -. 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886         „ 
3£%1886       „          (t). 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

£ 
485,000 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,443,014 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101 

103 
102 
99* 
88 

3ft 
8** 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£%  Bonds,  1876   . 
4%  Inscribed  (t)     .     . 

3%           i,      (t)     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-391 
1929-491 

104 

106 

1 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

1 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

94J 

« 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
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account  up  to  £800,000  and  £64,134  carried  forward  to  the  current 
year's  accounts. 

Last  month's  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  was  the 
largest  ever  recorded  except  that  for  December  1908  which, 
however,  included  reserve  gold  omitted  from  the  preceding 
monthly  returns  of  that  year.  The  following  table  gives  the 
returns  month  by  month  for  several  years  past : 


— 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

'      £ 

£ 

January  . 

2,554,451 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

1,568,508 

February 

2,445,088 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

1,545,371 

March 

2,578,877 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

1,884,815 

1,698,340 

April  . 

2,629,535 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

1,865,785 

,695,550 

May  . 

2,693,785 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

1,959,062 

,768,734 

June  . 

— 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

,751,412 

July 

— 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

,781,944 

August 

— 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

,820,496 

September 

— 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

2,145,575 

,769,124 

October  . 

— 

2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

2,296,361 

,765,047 

November 

— 

2,539,146 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

1,804,253 

December 

— 

2,569,822 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

Total  *     . 

12,901,736 

30,925,788 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,    AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5y  Debs               .     .     . 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

97* 

5>V 

Rhodesia  Rlys.°5%  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

«"2 

100J 

u-g 

fti 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,855,000 

5 

100 

88 

»i 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES, 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

5£ 

5 

5 

5J 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

5 

6i 

7 

4A 

Natal  Bank  £10               

148,232 

8 

2| 

3* 

5i| 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10      . 

110,000 

3 

10* 

2 
llf 

at 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    . 

61,941 

10 

25 

60^ 

4 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

nil 

5 

4f 

South  African  Breweries      .      .      . 

965,279 

10 

1 

115 

74 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    .  ' 

7,271,526 

nil 

1 

m 

nil 

Do  5°/  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

105 

4| 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .      .      . 

68,066 

4 

5 

*i 

4| 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

^ 

— 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     *    ;  iv 

45,000 

5 

7 

^ 

6i 

Although  there  is  usually  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
Band's  native  labour  supply  on  the  approach  of  the  South 
African  winter,  last  month's  return  showed  a  small  increase,  as 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 

Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

663,000 

1954 

99 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,861,750 

1953 

101 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

101 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

99* 

*A 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

96 

4 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

99cc 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

376,946 

1964 

99 

4rV 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%      ... 

1,000,000 

1939 

100 

s 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

99£ 

a 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


will  be  seen  from  this  table  showing  the  progress  of  the  labour 
supply  during  the  past  two  years. 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

May          1908 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

Tune            „ 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

August         , 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September  , 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

14,655 

October        , 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

November    , 

12,324 

10,163 

2,161 

141,326 

12,298 

December    , 

17,404 

10,008 

7,396 

148,722 

12,283 

January  1909 

13,551 

11,609 

1,942 

150,664 

10,045 

February     , 

18,018 

10,844 

7,174 

157,838 

10,034 

March          , 

16,184 

11,979 

4,205 

162,043 

9,997 

April             , 

12,102 

11,244 

858 

162,901 

7,734 

May              , 

7,717 

12,339 

4,622* 

158,279 

7,717 

June             , 

8,335 

12,354 

4,019* 

154,260 

5,378 

July 

7,826 

12,612 

4,786* 

149,474 

5,370 

August         , 

10,089 

12,642 

2,553* 

146,291 

5,361 

September  , 

11,747 

13,811 

2,064* 

144,857 

3,204 

October        , 

14,656 

13,762 

894 

152,563$ 

3,199 

November  , 

13,942 

13,742 

200 

152,763 

1,799 

December    , 

17,293 

13,348 

3,945 

156,708 

nil. 

January  1910 

— 

— 

3,954 

160,662 

nil. 

February     , 

— 

— 

9,109 

169,771 

nil. 

March          , 

— 

— 

8,574 

178,345 

nil. 

April 

— 

— 

5,469 

183,814 

nil. 

May 

— 

150 

183,964 

nil. 

*  Net  loss. 


J  Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 


Band  Mines,  Limited,  whose  report  and  accounts  were  reviewed 
last  month,  has  just  declared  an  interim  dividend  of  110  per  cent., 
equal  to  5s.  6d.  per  5s.  share,  in  respect  of  the  first  half  of  the 
current  year. 

Ehodesia's  output  for  May  compared  unfavourably  both  with 
the  return  for  the  preceding  month  and  that  for  the  corres- 
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ponding   month   of   last   year.      This   table  enables 
with  the  monthly  returns  for  some  years  past. 


comparison 


MONTH. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

227,511 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

155,337 

February 

203,888 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

137,561 

March  . 

228,385 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

160,722 

April     . 

228,213 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

157,108 

May      . 

224,888 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

169,218 

June     . 

— 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

170,083 

July      . 

— 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

173,313 

August  . 

— 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

179,000 

September 

— 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

173,973 

October 

— 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

161,360 

November 

— 

236,307 

196,668 

183,058 

175,656 

December 

— 

233,397 

217,316 

190,383 

171,770 

Total      . 

1,112,885 

2,623,788 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

98 

3H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

86 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

109 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .      . 

2,850,000 

1940 

88 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

98 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

107 

3T98 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (t)     .      . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

98 

3f 

24  Jan.  —  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.^1 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  } 

600,000 

1940 

92 

3i7s 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).      .      . 

482,390 

1937 

107 

3f 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3^%  ins.  (t) 
Trinidad  4%  ins.    .      . 

718,827 
422,593 

1929-54f 
1917-42* 

98* 
104 

3i98 
3| 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

86 

3| 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-j 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4 

£89£ 

*i 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

Anglo-Malay     

£ 

150  000 

Acres. 
3,391 

2s. 

2s. 

29s. 

Batu  Tiga    . 

60  000 

1  545 

£1 

£1 

5* 

Bukit  Rajah      

66  700 

2,772 

£1 

£1 

19 

Consolidated  Malay     .     .     . 
Highlands  and  Lowlands       . 
Kepitigalla  . 

62,007 
317,353 
225  000 

1,710 
4,707 
3  127 

£1 
£1 
£1 

2s. 
£1 

£1 

29s. 
6| 

1A 

Kuala  Lumpur       .... 
Lanadron     ... 

180,000 
269  780 

2,611 
4  570 

£1 
£1 

£1 
£1 

10 

6| 

Linggi     

100  000 

4  192 

2s. 

2s. 

61s 

Pataling  

22,500 

1  454 

2s. 

2s. 

3& 

Straits  (Bertam)     .      ... 
Vallambrosa      .... 

200,000 
50,600 

2,270 
1,807 

2s. 
2s. 

2s. 
2s. 

9s* 
53s.  6d. 
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Rubber  shares  show  a  further  decline  on  the  month,  but  the 
weakness  that  has  followed  the  strain  of  the  boom  seems  now  to 
be  passing  off,  and  the  fact  that  the  raw  product  has  touched 
bottom  for  the  time  being  has  helped  to  induce  quiet  buying. 
The  tendency  at  the  moment  of  writing  is  therefore  upward. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,461,400 

3 

99 

98 

3V 

„        Unified  Debt  

£55,971  960 

4 

100 

100* 

CM  5 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

20J 

4T7TT 

Bank  of  Egypt      

50  000 

15 

12i 

29£ 

6i 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

5 

7 

3| 

„               „               „      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

91 

4  5 

„               „              „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

81 

100 

84i 

4J 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TBUSTEE, 


June  22,  1910. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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